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CHAPTER I. 




HOME, SWEET HOME. 

I ! Yal ! Come, quick ! ' 

'What's the matter^' I said excitedly, 
for my brother Bob came tearing down to 
the enclosure, sending the long legged young 
ostriches scampering away towards the other 
side ; and I knew directly that something unusual must be 
on the way, or, after the warnings he had received about 
not startling the wild young coveys, he would not have 

dashed up like that. 

*I dunno- Father sent me to fetch you while he got 
the guns re&dy. He said something about mounted men 
on the other side of the kopje, so it cdii't be Kaffirs. I say, 
do back me up, Yal, and get father to let me have a gun.' 

' Ugh I you bloodthirsty young wretch I ' I cried as I 
started with him for our place, now partly hidden by the 
orchard apple and pear trees I had helped to plant seven 
years before, when father really pitched his tent by the 
kopje, and he, Bob a little, round-headed tot of a fellow 
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then Aunt Jenny, and I lived in the canvas construction 
till we had built a house of stone. 

The orchard was planted long before the tent was given 
up — all trees that father had ordered to be sent to us 
from a famous nursery in Hertfordshire. How well I 
remember it all 1 — the arrival of the four big bundles 
wrapped in matting, and tied behind a great Cape wagon 
drawn by twenty oxen, whose foreloper was a big, shiny 
black fellow, who wore a tremendous straw hat, and seemed 
to think that was all he needed in the way of clothes, as 
it was big enough to keep off the sun (of which there was 
a great deal) and the rain (of which there was little). In 
fact, he wore scarcely anything else — only part of a very old 
pair of canvas trousers, which he made comfortable and 
according to his taste by cutting down at the top, so as to 
get rid of the waist, and tearing close in the fork till the 
legs were about three inches long. 

I remember it all so well : seeing the foreloper come 
striding along by the foremost pair of oxen, holding one of 
them by its horn, and carrying a long, thin pole like a very 
big fishing rod over his shoulder, for use instead of a whip 
to guide the oxen. Yes, I recollect it as if it were oidy 
yesterday. I looked at him, and he looked at me. My eyes 
were fixed upon those trousers ; and I burst out, boy like, 
into the heartiest fit of laughter I ever had. As I laughed 
his eyes opened wider and wider, and the corners of his 
mouth began to creep back farther and farther till they 
nearly disappeared. Then, suddenly, his mouth flew open, 
showing a wonderfully white set of teeth, and he gave vent 
to * Yer her ! Yawk, yawk, yawk, yawk ! Yor hor ! ' 

Then he helped to outspan the oxen, and I showed him 
and the man with the wagon where to find water. At every 
order I gave he opened his mouth and laughed at me ; but 
he eagerly did all I bade, and followed me back to the 
wagon to help in unloading the bundles of trees, taking 
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the greatest interest in everything, and lifting the boxes 
and packages of stores which had come with the trees, no 
matter what their weight, as if he enjoyed putting forth 
his tremendous strength. 

*Well, Val,' said my father as he took out his big knife 
to cut the string, and then carefully unlaced it — for string 
was precious out in the desert * I thought I 'd chance a few ; 
but it 's quite a spec, and I 'm afraid they '11 be all ^ried up. 
However, well try them; and now they are here. we must 
get them in at once. Mind, I shall look to you to make 
them grow if they are still alive.' 

* How am I to make them grow, father 1 ' I said. 

*With w^ater, my boy. You must bring down buckets 
from the spring till we have time to dig a channel; and 
then they '11 shift for themselves. I hope they 11 grow, 
for it will be pleasant for yon and Bob to sit under them 
sometimes and eat apples and pears such as your father used 
to have in his old orchard at home.' 

*Yes, father,' I said; *and for you too.' 

'Perhaps, my boy; perhaps,' he said, with a sigh. *"We 

shall see. Here, Jenny I ' 

My aunt was already at the door, in her print sun bonnet, 
and looking very cross, I thought. 

'Yes,' she said. 

*Give these two men a good hearty meal; I dare say 

they 're pretty hungry.' 

* It 's all ready, John,' she said, 

* That's right, my dear,' said my father; and then, as if 
to himself, *I might have kno^vn.' Turning to the short, 
thick set Dutch Boer in charge of the wagon, father told 
him to go to the big wagon sheet supported on poles, which 
we used for a dining room, and then clapped the big black 
on the shoulder, bidding him go too, 

*Get two spades, Val,' he said as soon as the men were 
gone; 'and you, Bob, come off that bundle of trees. It 
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wasn't sent all these thousands of miles by ship and wagon 
to make you a horse.' 

I fetched the spades while my father went oii unpacking 
the little trees, Bob being set to help by unlacing the string 
from the pleasant-smelling Russian mats. Before the new 
arrivals were cast loose, the big black, with a tremendous 
sandwich of bread and bacon, had joined us, and showed at 
once that he meant to help. After taking a big bite, he put 
his sandwich down while he carried trees to the places where 
they were to be planted, and after putting them down, 
returned for another bite, giving me a grin every time. 

Then the spades were taken up ; and by that time the 
Boer had eaten and drunk as much as he could, and gone to 
sit on the big chest in front of the wagon, where he filled 
his pipe and began to smoke, never offering to help, but 
watching us with his eyes half closed. 

*Here, steady, nigger!' said my father, smiling; 'we're 
not going to bury bullocks. Little holes like this just where 
I put in these pegs. You keep him in hand, Val. I never 
saw snr,h a strong fellow before.' 

The great black fellow grinned and dug away, making the 
rich and soft dry earth fly as he turned it out; while he 
laughed with delight every time I checked him, and followed 
me to another place. 

By that time he had finished his sandwich, and a thought 
occurred to me. 

'Here, Bob,' I said; *put down those pegs' for he was 
marching about with us, looking very serious, with the 
bundle ot pegs under his arm. 'Go and ask Aunt Jenny 
to cut another big bit of bread and a very large slice of 
bacon, and bring 'em here.' 

Bob ran off, and the big black looked at me, threw back 
his head, and laughed, and laughed again, as he drove the 
spade deeply into the rich loamy soil; and when the bread 
and bacon came he laughed, and bit with those great white 
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teeth of his, and munched and chewed like the lying down 
oxen, and dug and dug, till my father said, *No more 
to-night/ and bade me carry in the spades. 

That night, before goinj to bed, tired, but happy with the 
thoughts of our orchard to come, I walked with father 
beneath the great stars, going round the place — father with 
his TiRe over his shoulder — to see if all was safe. 

We went straight to the wagon, to find the oxen all lying 
down chewing their cud, and from under the tilt there came 
a deep, heavy snore ; but there was also a rustling sound, 
a big black head popped out, and the man said, in a deep, 
thick voice : 

* Boss, hear lion 1 ' 

*No,' said my father sharply. 'Did you, boy V 

'Iss. Oom/ Wmvk, watvk, waivk. Boss, lissum.' 

We stood there in the silence, and for a full minute I 
could hear nothing but the deep snore of the Boer and 
chewing of the oxen. Then, distinctly heard, but evidently 
at a great distance, there was the tremendous barking roar 
of a lion, and my father uttered a deep * Ha ! * 

*Boss shoot lion,' said the black in a quiet, contented 
way ; and from out of the darkness beneath the great wagon 
came the sound of the foreloper settling himself down once 
more to sleep. I remember wondering whether he had 
anything to cover himself, for the night was fresh and cold. 
I asked my father. 

'Yes; I saw him with a sheepskin over his shoulders. 

He won't hurt.' 

We were interrupted by no lion that night, and at the 
first dawn of day we were out with the spades again ; our 
black visitor, under my direction, dXggmg the holes for the 
trees, while father planted, and Bob held the stems straight 
upright till their roots were all nicely spread out, and soil care- 
fully placed amongst them, and trampled firmly in. 

This went on till break fast- time, when Aunt Jenny called 
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US, and the Dutchman came and sat with us, while the 
great Kaffir carried his portion away, and sat under the 
wagon to munch. 

After the meal the Boer lit his pipe, sat down on a piece of 
rock, and smoked and looked on till midday, by which time 
the fruit-trees were all planted, and the big Kaffir had trotted 
to and fro with a couple of buckets, bringing water to fill 
up the saucer like depressions placed about each tree. Then 
Aunt Jenny called us to dinner, and after that the Boer said 
it was time to inspan and begin the journey back. 

Oh, how well I remember it all ! seeing my father opening 
a wash leather bag and paying the Boer the sum that had 
been agreed upon, and that he wasn't satisfied, but asked 
for another dollar for the work done by his man. Then 
father laughed and said he ought to charge for the meals 
that had been eaten ; but he gave the Boer the money all 
the same; and Aunt Jenny uttered a deep grunt, and said 
afterwards in her old fashioned way, * Oh John, what a 
foolish boy you are!' Then he kissed her and said, *Yes, 
Jen. I always was. You didn't half teach me when I was 
young. ' 

This was after we had watched the wagon grow smaller 
and smaller in the distance on its way back, and after the 
great black had stood and looked down at me and laughed 
in his big, noisy way. 

Then once more we were alone in the great desert, father 
looking proudly down at his little orchard, and Bob walking 
up and down touching every tree, and counting them over 



again. 



'Begins to look homely now, Val,' he said; 'but we must 
work, boy — work.' 

We did work hard to make that place the home it grew 
to. 

'It's for you, boys,' he said, 'when I'm dead and gone;' 
and it was about that time I began to think and understand 
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more fully how father was doing it all for tho sake of us 
boys, and to try and easo his heart-ache. Aunt Jenny set 
me thinking by hor words, and at last I fully grasped how 
it all was. 

'I believe he'd have died broken hearted, Val,' she said 
to me, *if I hadn't come to him. It was after your poor 
dear mother passed away. I told him he was not acting like 
a man and a father to give up like that, and it roused him ; 
and one day — you remember, it was when I had come to 
keep house for him he turned to mo and said, " I shall never 
be happy in England again ; and I 've been tliinking it would 
be a good thing to take those boys out to the Cape and 
settle there. They '11 grow up well and strong in the now 
land, and I shall try to make a home for them yonder.*' 
"Yes, John," I said, "that's the very thing you ought to 
do." "Ah," ho said, "but it means leaving you behind, 
Jenn}*^, dear, and you '11 j)erhap3 never set eyes upon them 
again." "Oh, yes, I shall, John," I said, "for I've come 
to stay." "What!" he cried; "would you go with us, 
sis?" "Yes," I said, "to the very end of the world." So 
we came here, Val, where tht^e 's plenty of room, and no 
neighbours to find fixult with our ways.' 

That's how it was; and now I can admire and think of 
how Aunt Jenny, the prim maiden lady, gave up all her 
own old ways to set to and work- and drudge for us all, 
living in a wagon and then in a tent, and smiling pleasantly 
at the trees we planted, and bringing us lunch where we 
were working away, dragging down stones for the house' 
which progressed so slowly, thoiigh father's ideas wore 
modest. 

* For,' said he, ' we '11 build one big stone room, Val, and 
make it into two -with part of the tent. Then by and by 
we'll build another room against it, and then another and 
another till we get it into a house.' 

YeSj it was hard work getting the stones, and we were 
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busy enough one day in the hot sunshine, about a month 
after the wagon had been ^vith the trees and stores, when 
Bob suddenly stood shading his eyes, and cried : 

* Some one 's coming ! ' 

We looked up, and there, far in the distance, I saw a black 
figure striding along under a great, broad matting hat. 

*Why, it looks like that great Kaffir, father,' 1 said. 

'Nonsense, boy,' he replied; *tho Kaffirs all look alike 
at -a distance.' 

*Eut it is, father,' T cried excitedly. *Look; he's waving 
his big hat because he sees us.' 1 waved mine in answer; 
and directly after lie began to run, coming up laughing 
merrily, and ending by throwing down three assagais and 
the bundle he cariied, as ho cried : 

*Comc back, boss.' 

"We gave him something to ext, and the next minute ho 
was lifting and carrying stones, working like a slave ; and at 
night he told me in his way that ho was going to btoj) along 
with old boss and young boss and little boss and old gal, antl 
never go away no more. 
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OUR UGLY MSITOU. 

HE black fellow's arrival at such a time was 
most welcomo ; but my father j^ut no faith in 
his declaration. 

* They're all alike, Yal/ he said. 'He's a 
quick Avorkcr, and as willing and good tcmj)ered 
as a man can bo; but he'll only stay with us till be has 
earned wa^es cnou<;h to buy himself some biif^'ht coloured 
blankets and handkerchiefs, and then lie '11 bo olf back to 
his tribe.' 

* Think so, father?' I saitl. 'JTo seents to like us all 
hero. ITe says it's better than being with the Botrs. He 
always says he means to stay.' 

'He does mean it, of course,' said my father; 'but these 
blv\tk fellows arc like big children, and arc easily led away 
by some new attraction. "VVe *shall wake up tome morning 
and find him gone.' 

But seven years glided away, during which apprenticeship- 
like time Joobov, a^ we called him — for he would not bo 
content with Joe when he had hoard the 'boy' after it unce 
or twice, Moeboy ' quite taking his fancy worked for us 
constantly, and became the mo^L useful of fellows upon our 
farm, ready to do anything and do it well, as his strength 
became tempered with education. In fact, it grew to bo 

a favourite saying with my father, 'I don't know what we 
should have done without Jocboy ' 

Charge. U 
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One of the first persons I saw that morning, when I trotted 
towards the house after being called by my brother, was the 

great black hurrying nut to mp.p.t ns ; and as we got closer 

it was to see his face puckered up and his eyes flashing, as 
he said to me hoarsely : 

* Won't go, Boss Val ; won't go. You tell the Boss I Ve 
run up into the hills. AVou't go. 

* Here, what do you mean 1 ' I said. 

' Boss Boers come to fetch up go and fight. Won't go.' 

' ;N"onsense,' I said. ' I dare say they 've only come to buy 

bullocks.' 

'JVo/ said the black, shaking his head fiercely. 'Come 

to fetch Joeboy.' 

'Here, don't run away.' 

'On'y go up in kopje,' he said. *Hide dar.' 

He rushed away, and I was sure I knew where he would 
hide himself. Then I walked on with my brother, to find 
my father and Aunt Jenny by the door. 

'Wliat's it all about, father?' I asked. 

'I don't know yet, my boy; l)ut we soon shall. There's 
about a score of the Boers, well mounted and armed. 
Yonder they are, coming at a walk. There were only 
twelve ; but another party have caught up to them, and 
maybe there are more.' 

'Joeboy has run off in a fright,' I said. *He thinks 
they've come to fetch him.' 

* Oh no ; it isn't that, my boy,' said my father. * I fear 

it 's something worse.' 

'Whac?' I said wonderingly. 
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CHAPTER III. 



MY FIRST REAL TROUBLE. 




EFORE my fdthei uOuld reply a hudy of hurse- 

men cantered up, every man well mounted, 
rifle in hand, and carrying a cross belt over his 
left shoulder fitted with cartridges, bandolier 
fashion. Their leader, a big, heavily bearded, 
fierce looking fellow, dropped from his saddle, threw the rein 

to one of his companions, and then swaggered up to us, 

scanning us with his eyes half closed, and witli a haughty, 
contemptuous expression in his countenance. 

* Ye 're John Moray, I suppose ? ' he said, turning to my 
father, after looking me tip and down in a way I, a hot- 
blooded and independent lad of eighteen, did not at all 
like. 

*Yes,' said my father quietly, *I'm John Moray, Do you 
want some refreshment for your men and horses?* 

*Yes, of course,' said our visitor; and I wondered why 
such a big bearded, broad shouldered fellow should speak 
in so high pitched a tone. That he was Irish he proved 
directly; but that excited no surprise, for we were accus- 
tomed to offer hospitality to men of various nationalities 
from time to time Scots, Finns, Germans, Swedes, and 
Norwegians — trekking up country in search of a place to 
settle on. 

*Will you dismount and tie up, then?' said my father; 
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'and we'll see what we can do. -Val, my lad, you will 
see to the horses having a feed ? * 

* Yes, father/ was on my lips, when the Irish leader turned 
upon me sharply Avith : 

* Oh, ye 're Val are ye ? ' 

'Yes,' I said, rather sharply, for the man's aggressive 
manner nettled me ; ' my name h Valentine.' 

*And is it, now?' he said, with a mocking laugh. *Ye're 
a penny plain and tuppence coloured, I supposed Coloured, 
bedad ! Look at his face ! ' 

'I don't see the joke,' I said sharply. 

* Don't ye, now? Then ye soon will, my fine chap. Let's 
see, now ; how old are ye ? ' 

I made no reply, and my father replied gravely : 

* My son is eighteen.' 

* Is he, now ? And ye 're forty, I suppose ? ' 

*I am sorry to say I am over fifty,' replied my father, as 
I stood chafing at the man's insolent, bullying tone. 

*Then ye don't look it, sor. But there, we'll leave ye 
a\m\o. for a bit. I dare say we can do without ye this time, 

and take the bhoy.' 

* What for where ? ' said my father quickly, 

* What for — where ? ' cried the man. * For the commando, 

of course.' 

*The commando?' said my father, while I felt staggered, 
only half grasping the import of his words. 

' Yes, sor, the commando. D' ye suppose ye are to have 
the protection of the State, and do nothing again' your 
counthry's inimies 1 If ye do ye 're greatly mistaken. 
Every man must take his turn to difind the counthry, and 
ye may feel preciously contented that ye don't have to join 
yerself.' 

'But I have heard of no rising,* said my father, looking 
at me anxiously. * The blacks all about here are peaceable 
and friendly.' 
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'Not the blackest blacks, sor/ said the man, drawing 
himself up and raising one hand and his voice in an oratorical 
way; *the blacks T mane arp whife skinned, but black in 
the heart through and through ; the blacks who are the » 
dispisers of progress, the foes of freedom, the ininiies of the 
couuthry, sor the despicable, insolent Saxons.' 

* Do you mean the English ? ' said my father coolly. 

'I do that, sor,' 'said the man defiantly; 'and the day 
has dawned at last when the down thrampled Boers are goin' 
to give them a lesson that shall make the British lion snaik 
out of this counthry with liis tail between his legs like a 
beaten dog.' 

*You are a British subject, sir,' said my father. 

* Mahn, I scorrun it,' cried our visitor. ' I have thrown off 
all fealty years ago, and am a free Irishman, and captain 
of the body of brave men "who are going to dhrive the 
tyranny of England out of this colony for ever.' 

'This is all news to me, sir,' said my father coldly. 

*Is it, sor?' said our visitor mockingly. 'Then I'm proud 
to be the bearer of the great news.' 

'Do you mean to tell me, then,' said my father, 'that 
there is war declared by England against the Boers ? ' 

'1^0, sor,' cried the fellow insolently; 'but I tell you that 
we have declared war again' the brutal Saxon.' 

'We, sir?' said my father gravely. 'But you are one 
of the Queen's servants an Irishman.' 

' Nothing of the sort, sor. I disown England ; I disowned 
her when I came out here to throw meself into the arrums 
of the brave, suffering, pathriotic race around me, and placed 
my sword at their service.' 

'Then you are a soldier, I presume?' said my father. 

'I was tin years in the arrniy, sor,' said our visitor, draw- 
ing himself up and clapping his hand upon his chest. ' Look 
at thim,' he continued, pointing to his followers drawn up in 
line. * A part of my following, and as fine irrigular cavalry 
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as ever threw leg over saddle. Look here, young man, 
ye 're in luck, for ye '11 have the honour of servmg in 
Captain Eustace Moriarty'^ troop ' 

* You are Captain Eustace Moriarty 1 ' said my father. 

* I am, sor/ 

*Theu I must tell you, sir,' said my father, * that though 
I have taken up land here and made it my home, I claim 
my rights as an Englishman not to make myselt a traitor 
by taking up arms against my Queen.' 

* A thiaitor ! ' cried tlie captain. * Bah ! That for the 
Queen;' and he snapped his fingers. 'But ye 're not asked 
to seive now. That can wait till ye 're wanted. It's the 
bhoy we want, and maybe after a bit it '11 be you.' 

'My son thinks as I do,' said my father sternly. 

'Does he, now?' said the captain mockingly. 'Then I 
shall have to tache him to think as I do, and it won't take 
long. D'ye hear me, bhoy?' 

'I hear what you say, sir,' I replied. * Of course I think 
as my father does, and I refuse to serve against England.' 

*I expected it,' said the man with cool insolence. *It'3 
what I expected from a young Saxon. But look here, me 
bhoy ; ye 've got to serrve whetlier ye like it or whether ye 
don't. What 's more, ye 've got to come at once. So get 
yer horse, and clap the saddle on. Fetch him his rifle and 
his cartridge belt, and let there be no more nonsense.' 

* You heard what my son said, sir,' said my father 

haughtily. ' If it were against a black enemy of the country 
we should both be williu'^.' 

' Didn't I tell ye it was again' a black inimy ? ' said the 
man mockingly. 

'I heard you insult the Queen and her Government, sir/ 
said my father; 'and, once more, my son refuses to serve.' 

' The coward ! the white livered cub ! ' cried the captain 
contemptuously, 

* What ! ' I cried, springing forward; but my father flung 
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his hand across my cliest, and Bob rushed in past Aunt 
Jenny, as if to take lefuge from the scene. 

* Quite right, old man,' said the captain, coolly stroking 
his beard. * And look here, blioy • whether ye like it or not, 
ye 're a sojer now ; I 'm yer sl)uperior officer, and it 's time 
of war. If a man strikes his shuperior officer, he 's stood 
up with a handkerchief tied across his eyes to prevent him 
from winking and spoiling the men's aim, and then the 
firing party does the rest.' 

As he spoke he made a sign, and half a dozen of the 
mounted Boers rode up. 

' Sargint,' he said, * the young colt 's a bit fractious. 
Ye 'II take him in hand. Fasten his hands behind him 
ready. Two of ye go round to the pen there and pick out 
the most likely horse, saddle and bridle him, and bring him 
here. Ye 've got some green leathei thongs. Then put him 
upon the horse with his face to the tail^ and tie his ankles 
underneath. It 'II be a fine lesson for tlie bhoy in rough 
riding.' 

The men were quick enough. Before I had even thought 
of trying to make my escape, two of the Boers were olf their 
horses and made me their prisoner, Avhile the rest of the 
little troop rode closer up and surrounded us. 

Then other two of the men rode off behind the house, and 
I stood breathing hard, biting my lips, and feeling as if some- 
thing hot was burning my chest as I tried hard to catch 
my father's averted eyes. 

Just then the Irish renegade captain burst into a hearty 
laugh, and I wrenched myself round to look, and lelt better. 
A minute before, I had seen Bob disappear into the house, 
and had mentally denounced Iiim as a miserable little 
coward ; but my eyes flashed now as I saw him hurry out 
with three rifles over his right shoulder, a bandoher belt 
across his left, and two more, well filled with cartridges, 
hanging to the barrels of the rifles. 
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'Bedad.' said the captain, 'and lie's woith fifty of his 
big, hulking brother ! Eut ye 're too shmall, davlint. Wait 
a year or two longer^ nnd ye shall fight under mc like a 
man.' 

Bob made a rush for father ; but one of the Boers leaned 
down and caught him by the shoulder, while another 
snatched the rifles from his Jiands, and laid them across 
the pommel of the saddle in "which he sat. 

* Give up, Bob ; give up,' cried father sternly, as my 
brother began to struggle with all his might. ' It is no use 
to fight against fate.' 

' Hear him now,' said the captain. * He can talk sinse 
at times.' 

'Yes,' said my father, *at times;' and he gave the captain 
a look which made him turn away his eyes. * Val, my 
boy, I cannot have you exposed to the ignominy of being 
bound.' 

* Sure, no,' cried the captain. ' I forgot to say a wurrud 
about stirrup leathers across his back if he didn't behave 
himself,' 

^Fate is against us for the present, my boy,' continued 
my father, *and you must ride with this party till I have 
applied to the jjroper quarters to get the matter righted.' 

'!N"ow, man, be aloive,' said the captain, and I winced and 
looked vainly round for a "vvay of escape ; but I was seized 
by the wrist by another dismounted Boer, who slipped a 
raw hide noose over my wrist, just as two more came riding 
back, leading my own horse, Sandho, between them. The 
poor beast, who followed me like a dog, uttered a shrill 
neigh as soon as he caught sight of me, springing forward 
to reach my side. 

*Stopl' cried my father loudly; * there is no need for 
that. My son will ride with you, sir.' 

'ludade, sir, I'm obleeged to ye for the inforrmation,' said 
the captain mockingly; 'but sure it's a work of shupererro- 
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gation, nie dear friend, for I knew it, and that he was 
going to ride backward. If, ho\vever, he gives np sinsibly, 
he may ride with his back to tlie horse^s tail, and ye needn't 
tie his ankles togither. Have ye ever ridden that horse 
before ? ' 

'He has ridden it hundreds of times, ever since it was a 
foaV said my father quickly, for I felt choked. 'Stop, man,' 
he added angrily ; ' your captain said my son was not to be 
bound.' 

* Sure I didn't say a wurrud about his wrists, old man,' 
cried the captain contemptuously. 'Ye want too much. 
I've let him off about the ankles, and let him ride face 
foTWdrdj so be con tint. Make liis wrists fast beliind him.' 

I was compelled to resign myself to my fate, and stood 
fighting hard to keep doAvn ail emotion while my wrists 
were secured firmly behind my back, the thin raw hide 
cutting painfully into tlie flesh. 

By this time Sandho was bridled and saddled, and just 
then my father turned to Bob. 

*Take in those rifles, my boy/ he R.iiil 

The captain turned sharply and gave my father a search- 
ing look ; but he contented himself with nodding, and my 
brother snatched the rifles from where they lay across the 
Boer's knees, and rushed indoors with them. 

I knew well enough wliy, poor fellow : it was to hide the 
tears struggling to rise, and of which he was ashamed. 

Just then I had harder work than ever to control my own 
feelings, for Aunt Jenny hurried towards me, but was kept 
back by my captors ; and I saw her go to my father and 
throw her arms about liis neck, wliiie he bent over lier 
and seemed to be trying to whisper comfort. 

* There, up with ye, me bhoy,' cried tlie captain. *Ye 
can't mount, though, with yer hands behind yer like a 
prishner. Lift him on, two of ye, lil^e a sack.' 

*That they shan't,* I said between my teeth; and feeling 
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now tliiifc what Avas to como was incvitaLlc, I took a couple 
of steps to my liorso's side. 

SStiiui!' J said aland as J raised one foot to tlie stiiTiip; 
and 8andlio stood as rigid as if of bronze, wliile I made a 
spring, raised niyoelf up, and threw my U'/^ over. 

'^Y"ell done, bhoy ! ' cried the c.ijitaiu as I sank into the 
saddle. * You, Hooger, take; his i ein. Unfasten one end 
from the bit so as to give yu doulde length, and ye'd l)etter 
buckle it to your saddhj bow. Xow look hero, me fine 
follow,' he continued, addressing mo, *ye']l give me none of 
your nawnsense ; for, look ye, my blioys are all practised sliots 
with the riile. Tlicy tan biing down a spring-bok going 
at full speed, so they c<in easily biijig yo down and yor nag 
too. Tli(!re 's twenty of tJieni, dud I 'ni <i good shot meself, 
so ye know what to cxi^cct if ye tiny ti> escape/ 

I said notliing, lor I w i-. tlimking A\itli agony about poor 
Aunt Jenny, who wa^ now cojnii g up to nie, and the captain 
laughed as he saw her i>ain wrung countenance. 

*Good'l>ye, Val, niy boy,' baid my father slowly; 'and 

b(Ml up lik*' a m;m ' 

That was all, and ho turned away. 
Tlie next moment Bob was clinging to my arm. 
*0 A"al ! Yal ! () Val!' lie cried in a choking voice, 
and then he dropped back, pocr boy, for ho could say no 

more. 

' Be sharj) there and get it done, me bhoy,' said the 
c iptain. * Yo can say good bye to the owld woman ; but 
lave tlie cat and the dogs till ^ e come back.' 

'Are you going to march at oncef' s<ud my fatlier as 
Aunt Jenny cam(; to my side, anil I giipped my saddle and 
bent down fur hei to put hei arn s lound my neck. 

*8or, ye see that T am,' s lid tl e cij)tain, 

'But you and your me]i will take s(»m(!tliiiig to eat and 
diinkr 

'Something to send them ai>lccp]' said the captain sus- 
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piciously. * 1 'm thinkin' they can last till we get back to 
Drak Pass, "vvhere there 's a shtore, I 'm oLleeged to ye all 
the same. There, that'll du, uwld lady. I'll make a man 
of the bhoy, and send him back safe and sound, if some 
of the raw recruits of the brutal Saxons don't shoot him.' 

* Good bye, then. God bless you and protect you, Val ! ' 
said Aunt Jenny, with a sob, as she loosened her grip of 
my neck, and I straightened myself up, feeling my heart 
swell and the blood bound in my veins, for while my father 
kept the captain in converse, she, with quivering lips, had 
breathed words of hope into my ear. 

* Listen, Val,' she said, *Your father bids me say that 
you are to watch for your chance, and then make a dash for 
your liberty. Gallop to Echo Nek, and you will find Joeboy 
waiting there with a rifle and cartridges. But you must 
not come back here. Joeboy will bring a letter.' 

My iieart was bounding with hope, and I felt ready for 
anything just then, as the captain gave the orders 'Mount!' 
and then * Forward ! ' But the next minute my spirits sank 
into the diiikiiess of misery. For what had Aunt Jenny 
said*? Joeboy would be waiting at Echo Nek with a rifle 
and cartridges. Yes ; but poor Joeboy had taken flight at 
the appearance of the Boers, and fled for his liberty, in 
the belief that they had come for him. 





CHAPTER lY. 



WAITING FOR MY CHANCE. 




KODE on painfully as regarded my wrists ; for 
above them my arms throbbed and burned as 
if the veins were distended almost to bursting 
point, while my hands grew gradually cold 
and numbj and then became insensible as so 

much lead. The physical pain, however, was nothing to 
what I felt mentally. Only an hour or two before I was 
leading that calm, happy home life, "without a trouble beyond 
some petty disappointment in the garden or farm or during 
one of the hunting or shooting expeditions M'ith Joeboy 
to carry my game ; and now a lightning like stroke seemed 
to have descended to end my idyllic boydife and make 
me a man full of suffering, and with a future which I 
abhorred. 

* ]^o,' I argued, ' I must escape, even if they do send a 
shower of bullets to bring me down.' I did not believe 
much in tl)e vaunted powers of the Boers with the rifle. 
I knew that they could shoot well, but no better than 
my father and his two pupils, meaning Bob and myself ; 
and I felt that we should have been very doubtful about 
bringing down a man going at full gallop, even in the 
brightest daylight ; and I meant to make my venture in 
the dusk of the evening or after dark if only my captors 
would continue their journey then. Once well started, 
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and my rein free of the man who held it buckled to his 
saddle-bow, I had no fear at all, for T was sure that in a 
straight race there was not a Boor amongst them who could 
overtake me, they being heavy, middle ngod men, while T 
was young and light, quite at home in the saddle, and 
Sandho as much at home with me \\]\(n\ Ins hack. Arms'! 
I could do without them. Reins? I needed none, if only 
free of the one wlii(.h held me to my left hand guard ; for 
an extra pressure of cither leg would send my beautiful 
little Australian horse in the direction I wished to turn, 
while a word of encouragement would send him on like 
the wind, and an order sharply uttered check him even if 
at full speed. 

I had had Siindho four years, mounting him as soon as 
he was strong enough to bear me, and ever since Ave seemed 
to have been companions more than niiister and servaiit. 
We liad played together ; I had hunted liim, and he had 
hunted me finding me, too, when 1 hid from him; and he 
answered when out grazing on the veldt with a cheery 

Tipigh before gallopiTig to meet mo. Why^ there had been 

times when we had both lain down to sleej) together on 
the distant plain'^, my head resting on his glossy neck ; so, 
now that he was bearing me along, comparatively helpless, 
and I felt his elastic, springy form beneath me, I was 
ashamed of my despair, convinced that if I gave the word 
he would snap that rein at the liibt bound, and bear mc 
safely away. 

I made up my mind that if T could defer my attempt till 
it was dark I should be safe. Il", how(;ver, I -were obliged 
to venture in daylight, I woul 1 make my da^h by some 
rocky pass or ko})je on the way, whcie Sandho w(mld easily 
leave the l>oers* horses behind, ho being almost as sure footed 
as a goat. 

The captain drew rein a little, so that I came alongside 
during the first part of our ride, anil he cast his eye over my 
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bonds and gave the Boer who had the leading rein a sharp 
order or two about keeping a good lookout. To this the 
dull, heavy fellow rftspnnded with a surly growl. After 
this the Irishman banteringly asked me if I was comfortable. 
My answer was an angry glare at least, I meant it to 
be — but the only effect was to make him laugh. 

* Ye 've got a bad seat in the saddle, and it will be a 
good lesson to ye in riding, bhoy. Make ye sit up. I 
hate to see a military'' man with his showlders up and his 
nose down close to his charrger's mane. Faith, I 'm half- 
disposed to make ye throw the stirrups over the nag's neck, 
and I would if we 'd toime. iiut we 've none to spare for 
picking ye up when ye came off. Here/ he cried to the 
two men next behind, for we now rode two and two; 'why 
are your carbines not full cocked rifles, I mane ? That 's 
right. Fire at wansfc if he tries to bowlt; don't wait for 
ordhers.' 

I listened to the sharp clicking of the rifle locks as the 
men cocked their pieces ; but somehow I did not feel scared, 
for a feeling of desperation was upon me, and I was strung- 
up to dare anything to get my liberty ; and, besides, my 
father's orders were that I should make a dash. 

* They can't hit me/ I said to myself ; and wherever the 
track was fair going we Avent on at a canter, drawing rein 
wherever the ground grew bad. At these latter times the 
captain began talking loudly in a highly pitched and half 
contemptuous way to the leading men ; and when his words 
reached my ears I made out that his subject was either 
about military evolutions and a man's bearing in the saddle, 
or else, in a harsh and bitter tone, about the brutal Saxon 
who was at last going to receive his dues for his long years 
of evil doing and tyranny towards the oppressed. Hearing 
such talk, I rode on half-wondering what England had been 
doing towards the Irish at home and the Boers abroad, for 
this was all news to me, and I had never noticed among the 
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Dutch settlers on the veldt anything but a stolid kind of 
contentment with their prosperous lot ; there not being a 

singlft rasa of poverty^ as far as T kiipw^ -witiiin a Imndrpd 

miles of our pleasant home. 

At the thought of home a strange swelling came in my 
throat, and the wide, open veldt before me looked dim 
as I pictured all I had left behind; for, happy as had 
been the life I led, and lovely as everything around had 
always seemed, home had never seemed so beautiful as now. 
However, I set my teeth hard, knit my brows, and with 
an effort seemed to swallow down that swelling lump in 
my throat, at the same time nipping Sandho's sides so 
sharply that he gathered himself up to bound off; but he 
was checked by a savage snatcli at the rein, and received 
a blow with the barrel of my escort's rifle, as the surly and 
scowling brute beside me growled out a fierce oath in Dutch. 

The plunge Sandho gave nearly unseated me, and in 
another moment he would have been rearing and kicking 
to get free; but a few gentle woids from my lips soothed 

the poor beast down, and he settled into his canter once 
more, while I fell to wondering whether my poor liorse 
could think and would understand that the brutal treatment 
did not come from his master. 

On and on we rode over ground familiar to me, for many 
a long journey from home had I been in every direction — 
hunting, shooting, or with our wagon and oxen and Joeboy 
as foreloper, on journeys of many days through the wilder 
ness, to fetch stores for home use or to dispose of game or 
stock. So beautiful it all seemed ; now it w^as so wretched 
for me to leave it all, and to be forced to go and fight against 
my brothers, so to speak, in a cause that I felt I must hate. 
As I rode on, thinking thus, I could see that there was no 
such oppression and tyranny as the Irish captain spoke of; 
nothing but a bitter and contemptible race-hatred, fostered 
by idle and discontented men. 
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' But I shan't have to fight,' I said to myself, ' They 
talk about freedom, and drag me away as a slave ; but I 
too mean to be free.* 

From that moment the gloomy lookout ahead seemed to pass 
away, the veldt seeming glorious in the afternoon sunshine ; 
and, cantering through the invigorating air, I could have 
enjoyed my ride but for the constrained position in which 
I sat, and the dull i^ain in my arms and shoulders. I tried 
to forget this, and listened to the captain's words, for he 
grew more and more loquacious. I gathered that he reckoned 
upon picking up other two young fellows of my own stamp 
at the farm twenty miles from ours ; and I noted that, no 
matter what he said, his words were listened to in gloomy 
silence or received with grunting monosyllables, while the 
Boers talked among themselves only about home and farm 
ing work or the sale of stock. More than once, too, I heard 
one of the men near me wonder how the housewife would 
be getting on with the beasts and sheep. The words were 
spoken in Boer Dutch ; but in the course of years I had 
become pretty "well acquainted "with the expressions of 
ordinary life. Thus it seemed as if the men were anything 
but contented followers of their noisy, vapouring leader. 

At last the farm was reached, and we halted for refresh- 
ment, spending about half an-hour to water and feed the 
horses, during which time I was carefully guarded. There 
was no opposition here. The two recruits to the commando, 
as they termed it, had been duly served with notice, and 
within the time named they were ready with their horses, 
and armed ; but when we made our start I could see 
with what surly unwillingness they took their places in the 
rank, and noticed too that they were nearly as strictly 
watched as I was. In fact, I saw them exchange glances 
after receiving a bullying order from Moriarty, and felt that 
it would not have taken much to cause a display of temper 
on the part of the recruits. 
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Tliat, liowovor, hy th(; way : my tlioiif^lits wcio loo much 
taken up with my own ]><>^i^ioM io pay imich hood to tho 

two young IJoers; for -wliou w(^ wcic, once u^ro on our K/ito 
for our next Ktoppin<r place, "wlioro wo w(n'e to halt for Uio 
night, I felt that the time was rapidly approaching when 
I must make my escape. I <lid not say to myself /?•// to 
make my escape, hut to make it ; for 1 Iiad no fo/w of 
being unsuccessful. The night was coming on fast, and T 
knew that there was no moon, which was all in my iavour; 
and, once fnie, all I had to do was to make straight for 
home a ride of perliaps thirty miles thiough the wild 
country, kee])ing away from the hack, and witli jioLhing 
to fear. YcvS, there wt;ie the lions, plentiful enougli in the 
■wilder ]>arts ; hut tlie thought of them did not *i*imp me, 
for Sandho would soon gi\e me warning if any weie ntar, 
and Ctirry me well out of daiigtr. 

Then there Avas the next d ly. I was to make for Echo 
Nek, and there meet Joehoy, who wovdd l)ear n^y father's 
instructions; hat would Joehoy ]m tlnre? My heart sank 
a little at tlie tiiought of how douhtful this was ; Imt I 
soon cheered up again. At the wor^t it meant waiting a 
day or two, for 1 should not vcntuie home. The E(»ers 
would ride hack of that I felt sure; tlien, tliinking I 
should certaiidy se(!k for lefugc with my peoi)le, tln^y would 
scour the country in search of me, and they might search 
Echo Nek, thougli it was ton miles away. 

'Never mind,* I said to mysplf cheerily enough; * that 
all belongs to what inai/ he : let 's think only of icill he; ' 
and I rode on, scanning the track and keeping a good look 
out from side to side for the likeliest spot for my attempt. 
I was still keenly watching wlien the shades of evening 
darkened into night, and the right i>lacc had not yet come ; 
there were even moments when doubts began to creep in, 
for my arms grew acutely painful, and this thought worried 
me terribly: 'JFeljiless as T am now, and gioAving weary, 

Char„'C. C 
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shall I have the strength to carry out my plan?' I still 
had strength enough to drive out the doubting thought, 
and forced myself into watching eagerly for my chance, 
having pretty well determined what I would do first, 
trusting to the sudden surprise to give me a few moments' 
start. 

In vain I looked for such a sanctuary as a rocky pile of 
scattered granite would afford, for it had at last grown dark 
— a clear, semi transparent darkness, through which I could 
see twenty or thirty yards in any direction; beyond that 
distance everything rapidly grew black. If I could at once 
get fifty yards away, there was apparently clear galloping 
ground, and distance would at any moment furnish me 
with a dark hiding place. All I wanted was the start ; but 
how to get it 1 

I had my big knife in my pocket ; but I might as well have 
been without it, fastened as I was. So, though I thought 
and thought, I could see no -way of dividing that rein ; the 
idea of raising it to my teeth being dismissed as an impossi- 
bility, as also of Sandho cutting it with his own powerful 
nip, for I knew the idea of communicating my desire to the 
horse was absurd. ' How to manage 1 How to manage 1 * 
I kept on saying to myself. The idea would not come ; 
and as it grew darker our canter gave place to a round 
trot, and soon after we steadied down to a walk. 

Suppose I suddenly made Sandho rear up 1 That would be 
easy, for I could make him rise on his hind legs and fight 
with his fore. But what good would that do? No more 
than making him kick violently in all directions, as he turned 
his fore feet into a pivot upon which he turned, bringing 
his heels round to all points of the compass, and delivering 
smashing blows with them. Splendid practice this when 
a litter of half groAvn lions were trying to pull him down, 
but now not likely to do more than bring down punishment 
upon the poor beast. 
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Again and again I made up my mind to make him give 
a sudden bound ; but the chances were that it Avould not 
snap the lein, only cruelly drag the poor fellow's mouth. 
And the minutes glided by, and the position grew more and 
more hopeless. Then, suddenly, I seemed to see the only 
possible way of getting clear, AYe rode with long reins, my 
father and I, and I began to wonder why I had not thought 
of putting my plan in action before. 




CHAPTER V. 



A DASH FOR LIBERTY. 




!S 1 have said, one of my reins was unbuckled, 
passed over the horse's neck, and buckled to 
the Boer's saddle bow ; and in consequence of 
the length of the strap, it hung down in a long 
curve when we were riding a fair distance 
apart, so I felt 1 had only to press my horse close alongside 
that of my companion to slacken the leather strap still further. 
My plan was almost a forlorn hope ; but I could think of no 
other, and determined to try it, even if, as would probably 
be the case, it meant no more than dragging me suddenly 
from the saddle, to fall and be trampled among the horses' 
heels. Still, I was determined, and only waited now for the 
thrilling moment when I would try. 

We rode on for what seemed to me another mile, and still 
one moment seemed as good as another. I was ready to 
despair. Then the time came. The Boer at my side, having 
slung his cocked rifle over his shoulder, fumbled in the dark 
ness for something. Guessing what my companion was about 
to do, with a slight pressure of my right leg I made Sandho 
edge gradually closer. I was quite right. He took out a big 
Dutch pipe and a pouch, proceeding to fill the bowl and press 
down the tobacco ; and as he worked so did I. Edging 
Sandho nearer and nearer, with my heart beginning to beat 
with big, heavy throbs, I withdrew my left foot from the 
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stirrup, lowered it down in front of the loosely hanging rein, 
and, as soon as that was level with my ankle, twisted my foot 
again and again, till the rein was three times round. Tlien 
I felt the drag upon the Boer's saddle bow, just as the man 
was getting a light ; and at that moment my leg came in 
contact with his so suddenly that it jerked him, and the 
match he had stiuck went out. 

* Thunder and lightning ! ' he growled, kicking out to drive 
Sandho farther away, but missing him, for I had just thrust 
my toe back into the stirrup iron and was pressing my horse 

away. 

The next minute scratch went another match, the bright 
light shining out for a moment between us so that I could 
see the man's face plainly as he held the burning splint 
between his hands on a level with his chin. Then it was 
out again, for with a loud, shrill cry I was urging Sandho 
to make his great effort one which, as I have said, meant 
either freedom if the escape of one bound as I was could 
be so legarded or the horse galloping away and leaving 
me to be trampled under foot. 

^ Ri ri ri ri ri ri!^ I half shrieked, and Sandho 
made a tremendous bound. There was a jerk at my left leg 
which nearly dragged me from the saddle, and then we were 
off and away, the horse tearing over the level plain out into 
the darkness ; while close behind, after a momentary pause, 
I heard the trampling of horses and the high pitched voice 
of the Irish leader yelling out orders. Then flash after flash 
cut the darkness, and crack, cracl'. crack came the repoits of 
the rifles, as the men fired in what they believed to be my 
direction ; but I heard no whistling bullet, and the firing 
ceased as quickly as it had beguti, for there was the risk of 
my pursuers inflicting injury upon their fellows who led, and 
whom I could hear thundering along behind me, while with 
voice and knee I urged Sandho on at his greatest speed. 

A wild feeling of elation sent the blood dancing through 
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my veins as we raced along, and I was ready to burst out 
into shout after shout of triumph, for I was free ! free 1 
And away we went, I almost perfectly helpless, and kuuwing 
I must trust to my brave horse to carry me beyond the reach 
of pursuit. 

Throhy throh^ throb went his hoofs on the soft earth, and 
throb, throb, throb went my heart, during what seemed now 
like some wild, feverish dream in which I was careering 
onward through the semi transparent darkness, fully expect- 
ing every moment to see some great patch of brush or pile 
of loose granite loom up before us, to be followed by a tre- 
mendous leap, a crash as we came to horrible grief, and then 
insensibility ; but nothing of the kind occurred, for I had 
chosen the happiest moment for my attempt, and we were 
galloping over the almost level voldt. But evidently guided 
by the beat of my horse's hoofs, the Boers were still in full 
chase, the deep thudding of their troopers sounding loud and 
clear. 

For a few minutes, in the wild excitement, I could think 
of nothing hut whis2)enng words of encouragement to Sandho, 
as I lay right forward now and pressed and caressed him with 
my legs ; while, as I reached towards his head, I could just 
make out the delicate ears, and see them laid back to listen 
to my woids every time I spoke. 

Then a strange pain brought me more consciousness of my 
position. It was not the aching above my crippled wrists, 
but in my left leg, which felt strained and stretched as if on 
the rack, and for a few moments I fancied my foot had been 
torn off at the ankle ; but the next moment I knew this was 
absurd, for I could rise in my stirrups. Still, I knew my 
leg was badly hurt, and that I must now endeavour to do 
something to free my hands. 

All this time we were tearing along at racing pace, while 
with dogged obstinacy the Boers ten or a dozen of them, I 
judged by the beating of the hoofs — had settled themselves 
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to the pursuit, meaning to hunt me down as they would 
track some wounded eland trying its best for life. 

*This won't do/ I thought as T hpgan to grow r.almer, and 

listened. 

There they were, tearing along, far enough behind, but well 
on my track ; and there was I, almost helpless, struggling 
to get my bonds undone, but only giving myself more pain. 

The darkness was my only friend and refuge, and after a 
few moments* consideration I made iij") my mind what to do. 
At any moment the chase might be at an end. Seven years 
on the veldt had taught me well the risks of a horseman, 
and I knew only too well what would happen if Sandlio did 
not rise in time, or failed to clear some one of the thousands 
of scattered rocks ; or he might plunge his foot in a hole 
made by some burrowing animal, and come down crippled 
for life, while I was flung over his head. Yes, the chase 
might come to an end at any moment, and all hope of leach 
ing Echo Nek be gone ; so, drawing a deep breath, I steadied 
myself. Then I strained forward as far as I could reach, 
and spoke to Sandho, who uttered a whinnying snort and 
began to check himself. As soon as he had eased down into 
a canter I brought my left leg to bear upon him, and an 
agonising pain shot up to my hip, turning me so faint that 
for a minute I was giddy and nearly lost my seat ; but my 
pressure upon his flank had caused him to amble on at right 
angles to our former course. As my head grew clearer I 
brought him down to a walk, and directly after stopped him 
short, I saw his ears twitching, and his head turned in the 
direction from whence came the heavy beat of hoofs. This 
sound came closer and closer, and then swept past, as I sat 
with beating heart, mental distress being added to my bodily 
pain, for at any moment I knew Sandho might utter a neigh 
ing challenge to the passing horses; but he was silent, and 
they passed at a swinging gallop, the sound soon growing 
fainter. I was beginning to breathe more freely when my 
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agony was renewed; for the beating of hoofs was resumed, 
and I could teJl that the little troop of Boers was divided 
into two, and the risk had again to be encountered. 

I dared not whisper to Sandho for fear he should answer 
me in his own way and reach round his soft, velvety muzzle 
to touch my expected hand, now so painfully held back. 
These seemed the worst, the most agonising, moments of my 
flight ; and I felt sick with pain, too. If the horse whinnied, 
all my desperate struggle would have been in vain ; and I 
was ready in my anguish to ask whether it was worth while 
to go on with tlie desperate attempt. 

All this time the horsemen came nearer and nearer. In 
my agitation it seemed they were not following the departing 
hoof sounds in a direct line, but riding in a curve which 
would bring them right over the spot where we stood. 

How long the moments are in such an emergency ! The 
time seemed to me stretched out to an agonising length ; but 
this second strain came to an end, and Sandho stood motion- 
less, with his flanks heaving beneath me. I could hear his 
bieath come bard as the Boers galloped on abreast, closer a-nd 

closer ; and then the ilnidj thud, thud grew less and less plain, 
till the sounds gradually became faint in the distance. I 
now felt ready to spring from my saddle and go down in 
thankfulness upon my knees ; but I dared not stir, for if I 
managed to throw myself down, I knew perfectly well I could 
never get into the saddle again. 




CHAPTER VI. 



NIGHT ON THE VELDT. 




— began 
altogether. 



easing down. 



SAT there in the chilly darkness, listening till 
the last sounds of the beating hoofs died out 

again graw fainter finally ceased 
Sandho stood perfectly still, with 
the painful heaving of his flanks gradually 
At last he uttered a low whinnying sound, as 
if asking me why we did not go on ; but I made no move 
ment, spoke no word, only sat and listened for the return of 
the Boers. 

There was no sound, for my ruse had succeeded ; and I 
was just beginning to try to rouse myself from a faint, half 
swooning state, when my nerves received a fillip ; for there 
in the distance rose the deep, barking roar of a lion, followed 
by a pause, and then from a different direction came the 
horrible wailing howl of the unclean prowlers who follow 
the monarch of the desert to finish the remains of his feasts. 

Sandho stirred uneasily and drew a deep breath, which 
was followed by something strangely resembling a sigh. I 
knew it was time to move ; and, shaking off a sensation of 
fast-approaching letliargy, I tried to get rid of the feeling of 
faintness, and only ronsed the sharp pain afresh. Still, that 
spurred me into effort ; and as I pressed Sandho's sides lightly, 
he began to amble gently along, while I raised my eyes to 
the stars, and endeavoured to mike out which way we were 
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travelling. There was a soft mistiness in the great arch 
above me, and it was some minutes before I could pick out 
a few of tlie familiar stnrsj but at last I was certain, and 
made out that the Boers had galloped on nearly due north, 
while Sandho's nose was pointed east. 

North meant home ; and without doubt they would keep 
on in that direction, feeling sure that I should make for the 
farm. East meant going in the right direction for Echo Xek 
and the mountains, though I should have to bear off after 
a time towards the north east. AnyhoAV, matters were so far 
in my favour, and I tried to sit firm in the saddle as I let the 
horse amble on at the pace which I had often compared to 
swinging in an easy chair ; but the movement was agony 
now, and my great dread was lest I should faint and fall, 
for the suffering seemed greater than I could bear. 

In times of emergency as I have often learned since we 
are very poor judges, whether as boys or men, of how much 
the human frame can bear. Thus, in spite of all I suffered, 
I kept in the saddle, while, in Avhat gradually seemed to 
grow into a horrible, fevered dream, my brave little horse 
ambled on and on, and later settled into a walk. He seemed 
always to be aiming for one great dim star, which gave me 
encouragement; then the dread came over me that, from 
his steady pursuance of our journey, he must be making for 
home, and taking me right into the midst of my enemies. 

After a time he stopped short, and from the steady crop^ 
crop, crop, I knew he was amongst grass ; and he grazed 
away long enough before moving on again at his old amble. 
Again he pulled up for another good long feed, while I 
managed to find words to talk to him foolishly, no doubt ; 
but it helped me and kept off the feeling of pain and lone- 
liness, seeming to give me strength, too, as I called him 
* Poor fellow,' and told him how sorry I was I could not 
get down to rest him, and make his meal pleasanter by 
unfastening the curb and taking out his bit. 
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It was all folly perhaps ; but my words were very earnest 
and true, and I believe the poor, faithful slave liked to hear 
my voice, for every now and then wlion I spoke he would cease 
cropping the rich grass, whose moist odour rose pleasantly to 
my nostrils, and utter one of his low whinnying calls. 

*He is happy enough,' I thought, in my dull misery; 
'while I, suffering as I do, would give anything for a mouth 
ful of water. Oh!' I sighed aloud at last, *if this long 
night would only come to an end, and I could reach a spruit. 
Just to get down and have one Long drink, before trying to 
sleep and rest ! ' 

As I said these words 1 felt that no sleop could possibly 
come to one suffering such pain, and in desperation I once 
more made an effort to free my hands, but only to set my 
teeth hard and utter a faint groan, for tlie pain I suffered in 
the act seemed to increase tenfold 

I felt half delirious and strange after that, or at least it 
seems so now ; but I have some recollection of Sandho going 
on, stopping to crop the grass, and then going on again and 
agnin, till I found myself gazing straight before me at a faint, 
dull light in the distance a light which increased more and 
more, bringing with it a kind of feeling of hope that the long 
night of agony was coming to an end, for I knew I was 
gazing eastward, and that it would soon be day. 

Shortly afterwards I could see we were getting to the 
termination of the plain, for there were scattered blocks of 
stone, with mountains beyond ; and something seemed to 
flash through me at the sight. ' Stones,' I said aloud ; ' of 
course ! Why not some rough edge against which I cdU baw 
the raw-hide straps which bind my hands ? ' 

There was a faint speck of orange light high up in the sky 
just then, and it seemed to be reflected somehow into my 
brain, making me see my way at last to a better state 
of things. Hope was coming with the new day, and the 
blackness of despair slowly dying out. 
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With the sun rapidly brightening the sky, I urged Sandho 
forward, but only at a walk, for he was weary and sluggish, 
and the slightest movement hpyond that pace brought back 
the sickening pain so intensely that I believe if he had 
broken into a trot I should have fainted and fallen to the 
ground. Ey going gently, hoAvever, we gradually neared the 
wild and rocky ^^ortion beyond which the huge masses of 
stone towered up into a mighty heap, forming one of the 
rough hills with precipitous sides known to the Dutch settlers 
as 'kopjes' or 'heads.' 

I now began to revive more and more in the fresh, invigorat- 
ing morning air, and carefully examined the open veldt away 
to the north and east in search of the enemy ; but not a living 
thing was visible. Then I turned my attention towards the 
rough ground in front and the kopje beyond, as I knew full 
Avell these were likely to be the home of other enemies, 
which on an ordinary occasion would retreat before an armed 
and mounted man ; how they would behave towards one so 
completely helpless I shuddered to think, Sandho, how- 
ever, made no sign beyond raising his muzzle again to sniff 
at the breeze we encountered ; and when I called upon him 
to halt, he lowered his head directly and began to crop tlie 
rich grass growing amongst the stones. 

My intention now was to dismount ; but I sat still, hesitat- 
ing, and looking away over the open veldt, fearing to alight, 
being fully aware how helpless I should be and unequal to 
the task of remounting. 

However, it had to be done ; so, pulling myself together, 
I diew iny feet from the stirrups, and called upon Sandho 
to stand fast. Then, lying forward till my face touched my 
steed's neck, I made a desperate effort quickly, for I could 
not trust my strength drew my injured left leg right up on 
to the horse's back, and lay there perfectly still for a few 
moments, suffering horribly from the pain of my overstrained 
muscles, before making another effort, and then dropped 
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down on my right foot, dismounting on the wrong side of the 
horse, feeling, as I did so, everything give way. 
I had completely collapsed, and all wa=; hlank 
It may have been an hour, or it may have been only a few 
minutes possibly only seconds passed before I opened my 
eyes and gazed np, wondering what Avas the meaning of the 
soft, warm puffs of moist air, and what it was that kept on 
snuffing at my face. 

* Sandho, old boy ! ' I said, gazing up in his great, soft eyes, 
and the wondering horse whinnied and then turned away to 
begin grazing once more ; while I waited for the sick feeling 
from which I suffered to pass ofij betore trying to get up and 
find some sharp edged stone against which I could rub the 
raw hide thong which bound my Avrists. 

It was terrible work, and I had to make a severe call upon 
my courage before I made the first effort. !For it was like 
this : I was quite exhausted and in a state of semi stupor, 
combined with drowsiness. So long as I Idj quite still my 
injuries felt dull and numbed ; but at the slightest movement 
my arms and shouhlpcq gove a l)urning, fiery pain, while 
my left leg and ankle shot out pangs almost unbearable. 

Tlie effort had to be niade, though ; and, setting my teeth 
hard, I called up all my powers of endurance, and after a 
severe struggle managed to get upon my knees. 

The pain now was excruciating ; and, realising that my 
left leg must be badly hurt, I made another effort before I 
Avas overcome again, getting upon my feet and reeling towards 
a big upright mass of granite ; but before I had taken half a 
dozen limping steps the whole scene began to glide round me, 
and I fell heavily, insensible once more. 

It is no easy task to rise to one's feet when lying with 
arms tightly bound behind the back. Think, then, what it 
must have been to one suffering as I was arms swollen and 

cut into by the leather thong, utterly exhausted, and with 
one leg rendered completely useless. 
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Again I passed through that sickening phase of recovery 
from a swoon ; and then it was some time before my senses 
would act, and T nonld fully grasp the situation and under- 
stand I must once more make that same effort to rise. 

I was thoroughly desperate now ; and as soon as I fully 
grasped my position I made another attempt, turning over 
from my back, where I lay in agony upon my swollen hands 
and wrists, on to my face. It was impossible to keep it back, 
and I uttered a low cry, which brought Sandho trotting towards 
me from where he was making a hearty meal. Then I lay 
quite still, with the deathly sickness passing off once more, 
my heart beating heavily all the time and a feeling of thank 
fulness making me glow ; for there, as I lay face downwards, 

I knew that my helpless and swollen arms and hands were 
lying on either side, perfectly numb, but free. In that last 
heavy fall, in trying to reach the stone, the thong must have 
snapped, the dew soaked raw leather falling loose ; and now 
I had only to wait till the circulation and sense of feeling 
returned. 

The pain I suffered was still bad enough, but it seemed to 
be softened by the feeling of joy which pervaded me ; and 
soon after, Sandho having wandered off again to graze, I 
heard a sound which nerved me to renewed efforts the 
peculiar plashing made by a horse wading into a pebbly 
stream. That was enough. A minute later I was struggling 
to reach the stone I had fought to gain before ; and by its 
help I got upon my feet, when I saw Sandho some twenty 
yards away, standing in a depression by the side of a perpen- 
diculai- mass of rock, down whose side a spnng of water 
gushed and ran off below the rock, to sink out of sight some 
distance off. 

It was hard work, and the pain excessive ; but I limped 
and shuffted along till I was close to the stream, and then 
sank down again, to lie and drink and drink again of the 
sweet, pure water, every mouthful giving me renewed energy. 
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I must have fallen asleep after dragging myself from the 
pool a swoon like sleep, from which I awoke in a confused, 
muddled state — only gradually grasping my position and 

realising how long I must have been insensible, for the kopje 
above me was glowing as if on fire, bathed in the glory Avhich 
suffused the west. My horse was lying down a dozen yards 
away, with his head just raised ; and in front, forming a charm 
ing picture, was a little herd of about 'a dozen graceful ante- 
lopes, some drinking, some standing in the water, and another 
upon the top of a low flat stone, with head erect and long 
horns gracefully curving over its back as it kept a lookout 
for danger ; a slight movement upon my part a few moments 
later making the beautiful animal utter a snort, and then 
the whole party were off like the wind. 

Their rush made Sandho spring to his feet with a neigh of 
alarm, and then, as I made an effort and rose to a sitting 
position, he bounded up to me, whinnying with pleasure, 
and thrust his muzzle over my shoulder. 

To my delight, I found that, though painful and tender, 
the swelling of my arms and Avrists had gone down ; while 
much of the pain had left my leg, which was, however, stiff 
and helpless from the terrible wrench. 

My first movement was to get to the spring above where 
the little stream had been trampled and discoloured by the 
antelopes ; and after a good draught I stood up once more, 
feeling ready to attempt mounting again, and see if I could 
reach the spot my father had appointed for the meeting 
with Joeboy. I knew, too, from sundry symptoms, that I 
must be better — far better than I could have expected, for I 
was ravenously hungry ; and as I realised this I could not 
keep back a laugh. A capital sign this, though painful, for 
there was no chance of obtaining food till I could reach some 
farm ; but I could recall no likely place on my way to the 
Nek, and so the hunger-pains had to be borne. 

Leaving Sandho browsing upon the rich grass near the 
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flprinp; in a dainty way, which, ]n coiiihijiatioii witli liis ap- 
p( arjinco, su^^gtistiMl tli.it he liad heon f('( dinf,' to his ht'art's 

Coiitcrit, r clillibod oyer th^' r'lolv'^ till I roiitihed tho, hight'st. 

point of the kopje. There, lyin^ down, 1 set myself to care- 
fully scan the oi>en veldt in search of mounted men; till, 
s^ilisfied there wtu'c none to bo seen, 1 descended, mounted 
my horse, and rode geutly away, not suffoiing more than was 
to bo expected after what L liad gone through. 

Tlie country wlnjre 1 now was Hi (^med fairly familiar, and 
I soon made out mountain tops in the distiince, which served 
as guides. One pejik in p.uticular I maiked down as lying 
to the left of Kcho JS'i',k, (^r <it all events near the gap in the 
mountains \ was to rejdi; and towards tliis Sandho ambled 
for another hour, when the night began to dose in fast. 
After mailving down the direction of tlie peak as well as I 
could before the liglit died out on the misty horizon, T waited 
tdl it was (piitt; dark, tlien 1 sdet ted a star which T calcu 
latetl was just over wheie I had la^t set-n the ]H^ak, and once 
more rode on fir wliat must la\e been three hours; but 
tlien, concluding th.it to ride futher might possibly mean 
going astray, i walked my lior^e till a tolerably suit.ible s|)ot 
o/fered itself for a halting [)lacc till daylight, wJicre I off 
saddled 8andho, turned him loosii to graze, and sdtled myself 
down in a p*it(;h of th(»rny bush to pa^s the niglit as T could. 

1 longed to light a hie to kee]> olf lions; but in avoiding 
one enemy i felt L might be attr u;ti7ig another; for if there 
were Boeis anywhere in the neighbourliood they would be 
certain to ride up, and tlien all my efloits wouhl prove to 
have; been in vain. Ifente there was nothing for it but to 
take the risk. 

Th(! night was glorious though (old, for I had been imper- 
ceptibly ri-^ing into high gvuvnid. Tiie, stars siMrkled as if 
there was frost; but I had no eyes for the })eauty of the 
scene, hemmed in as I w.is })]' enemies. Twice over I 
shi\ered as to the f,it(^ of poor Sandho, the deep, mutieiing 
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roar of the lions seeming to make the ground tremble and 
the air vibrate. If they scented my horse and drew near I 
was perfectly defenceless^ anrl conld do nnf-hing to save the 
poor beast. So alarmed did I grow at last upon his account 
that I determined to risk being seen, and hurriedly began to 
collect scraps of dead wood, twigs, and such pieces of dry 
grass as were likely to burn. I did not stop to find many ; 

but, startled by a loud barking roar that, in my nervous state, 
sounded very near, I knelt down and struck a match, holding 
it well shelteied with my hands till the splint was fully alight, 
and then started the grass and wood. Fortunately these were 
thoroughly dry and caught readily ; but the quantity was 
very small, and the blaze a mere trifle compared with what I 
wished to obtain. So, as actively as I was able, I started 
collecting everything I could, and carefully piled it up ; but 
with small success, for I had to depend entirely upon my 
hands to break off scraps, and they burned away almost as 
fast as I could reach the fire. 

I had just thrown on as much as I could hug to my breast 
when I was startled by a heavy breathing ; and, turning 
sharply, for a moment or two I was certain that one of the 
fierce beasts had crept up. There, only a few feet away, 
were a pair of glistening eyes reflecting the fitful flames, and 
I began to back so as to get the fire between me and my 
foe. 
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S I moved it moved too ; and I dimly saw the 
outstretched head and body, as I supposed, of 
a monstrous lion about to spring, when, the 
fire having flashed up more brightly, I uttered 
a gasp of relief. It was Sandho, who had come 
quietly up to the fire for company and protection. 

I worked the harder then, and kept on hour after hour, 
having to take longer and longer journeys as I exhausted 
the supply close at hand ; and all the time I was perfectly 
conscious that lions were near, prowling round nur little 
apology for a camp so as to spring upon the horse and pull 
him down. Every time I started for more fuel I expected 
to hear a roar and feel one of the savage creatures spring 
upon me ; but the night wore on, with the fire giving a 
steadier glow as the time paseed. I suppose the fact of 
my keeping up a hurried movement, making a desperate 
rush here and tliere, with the light from the fire throwing 
up my figure plainly, was too much foi the great cats, and 
they feared to attuuk. Whatever it was, they were kept 
at bay ; and daybreak found me thoroughly exhausted, the 
last growl having died out, the light showing the great 
soft footprints of our enemies round and round the clump 
of bushes, crossing and recrossing, and suggesting that there 
had been a party of four an old lioness and her nearly 
full grown cubs. 
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It was a narrow escape ; and, as if only too glad to get 
away from so dangerous a spot, Sandho so fidgeted to start 
that I had hard work to sprure the broken end of his rein 
to the ring of the bit without shortening it so much that 
I could not hold it in my liand. 

I took a good look round, however, before starting, and it 
was well I did so, for, clearly &een now in the level sunbeams 
away to the north, there was a party of horsemen riding in 
my direction, and discovery seemed certain, even if I had 
not already been seen. 

My first idea was to spring into the saddle and gallop ofi* ; 
but I was in no condition for sprmgmg into my saddle. 
Crippled as I was, it meant a slow and painful climb, and 
thea in all probability the utmost I could do would be to 
walk my horse slowly away. 

To mount, lie down, and urge the horse round to the back 
of the clump of bushes which had formed my shelter during 
the past night, and then cautiously strike off straight away 
towards the mountains at a walk, doing my best to keep the 
shelter of scrub between me a]ul the enemy, seemed the 
wiser plan, and this I put into execution. 

I had several things in my favour by doing this : the 
distance between me and the horsemen was great ; and I felt 
certain that, if it were a portion of the captain's troop, they had 
no glass of any kind. If they caught sight of me in making 
ray retreat, they would only fancy they saw the figure of some 
peculiar, humpbacked looking animal ; and on making for the 
mountains my position upon Sandho's back would never lead 
them tu buppose it was a horse bearing a rider. This sup- 
position, too, would be helped by the fact that there were 
still little herds and single wanderers, the relics of the vast 
hosts of antelopes of various species, from the tiny gazelle 
like animals up through the cluaisy hartebeeste and wilde 
beeste to the huge eland ; and at a distance I felt it possible 
that myself and steed might be taken for one of these. 
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While thinking thus, and going through a painful struggle to 
get upon my horse properly, it seemed to me that the party were 
visibly coming nearer ; but, hidden as we were by the bushes, 
I could see, from where I lay on my horse's back, as I turned 
my eyes in their direction, that so far I was not discovered. 
The crucial test, however, was yet to come ; for, though I 
could keep Sandho out of sight for half a mile possibly, the 
land was gradually rising, and in that distance or less, I 
knew, we should stand out plainly in the clear air. Then, 
if seen, suffer what I might, I was determined to urge my 
horse on to his greatest speed, leaving the rest to fate. 

I had no trouble with my well trained steed, which obeyed 
every word or pressure ; and with eyes so turned that I could 
keep the bush between us, I guided Sandho on till, as I had 
anticipated, the party of mounted men came gradually into 
view — first only the men, but soon after their horses. So 
far, they were going only at a walk, to pass the track 
diagonally to my course and some distance away. 

As they were so visible, I felt they must soon see me, and 
tried hard to efface myself as much as possible, knowing that 

my dusky brownish homespun breeches, flannel shirt, and 
tanned high boots must assimilate well with the coat of my 
chestnut horse, and this cheered me a little. 

Then, suddenly, I knew I was seen, for one of the men drew 
rein, letting the others go on a few horse lengths before ; 
and, as if in answer to a summons from the man behind, 
the rest of the party halted and sat gazing in my direction. 

The next minute the man who had halted by himself now 
dismounted, and I saw a gleaming light glance from where 
he stood and then dropped down. It was too far off for 
me to see distinctly ; but knowledge supplied what my eyes 
failed to grasp, and I knew the gleam was from his rifle 
barrel reflecting the sun's rays, and the man's attitude that 
of one about to try a long shot at the uncouth animal in 
view beyond the thorny scrub. 
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There is an old fashioned saying about people's feelings 
in critical moments : that their hearts stood still. Now, I 
don't believe for a moment that mine ceased to beat ; but 
it certainly felt as if it did, while I lay rising and falling, 
yielding to Sandho's movements, and gazing straight back 
at the little hole which I knew must be pointed straight at 
me invisible, of course; but the little puff of white smoke 
which suddenly jetted into the air was plain enough to my 
eyes, and so was the peculiar buzzing sound to my ears as 
the bullet passed over me like some strange bee in a violent 
hurry to reach its hive. Then came the sharp crack as of 
a sjambok wielded by a strong and well accustomed arm. 

'A miss, and no wonder!' I exclaimed; and I suppose I 
must have started and given Sandho a familiar pressure, or 
else it was the instinct of self preservation at work in the 
sensible animal, for he suddenly made a bound forward so 
unexpectedly that I was nearly unseated ; but my aims were 
now free, and, reaching down and getting tight hold of his 
leathern breastplate, I held on and let him go. The instinct 
of self-preservation was also strongly to the fore in me, and 
I lay fully expecting to hear the whizzing of half a dozen 
more bullets and the cracking of the rifles, since naturally 
I could see nothing then, my face lying against the horse*s 
neck, as he bounded on at an easy gallop. 

Were the enemy in pursuit 1 

I strained my hearing, but I could make out nothing more 
than the regular beat of my horse's hoofs ; while, as no 
shots came, I felt certain they had made out my figure and 
were coming on in full chase. 

'They'll have a long one,' I thought; for, though I was 
in great pain, I found, to my intense delight, that I could 
accommodate myself to Sandho's long swinging gallop as he 
spumed the soft loose earth behind him, the ascent being 
exceedingly slight ; and we were progressing in a series of 
antelope like bounds. 
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At last, after galloping for qiiito ten miniites, something 
in front made S.iudlio swerve roun<l to the left ; and, before 

niising my liead to seo wli.it it was^ T turned my f.iee side 

wise so tis to get a glance back at my i)in'suei's, and could 
hardly believe my eyes when I saw that no J^oei's were 
there. It was not until I ruined my head a little to gaze 

back in the other tlirection that I co\dd see them far a^vay 
in the distance, evidently pursuing the course they had 
followed before the incidcmt^ of the halt and shot occurred. 

Now T held on tightly and raih(id my head, endeavouring 
to make out why my liorse liad swerved. Theie it was i)lain 
cnoagh : another of the stony kops Avlncli rose up to block 
our way had forced him to gallop along the unencvimbcrcd 
ground at the foot of a great line of hills, beyond which was 
the peak I had marked down as being in the neighbourhood 
of Echo Nek. 

Unfortunately the land here was all strange to me, my 
journeys never having led me so far on this side of the 
mountains. kStill, T felt I mubt be going in the direction of 
the Nek, and that sooner or later I should come to some 
valley into which I could strike off to the right, and get 
through and round by the peak beyond which I now certainly 
believed Echo Nek must be. 

I made no effort to check Sandho, who was keeping on 
nearly level ground ; but now raised myself upright in the 
saddki to w^atch for that wliich J had forgotten during the 
time I wa*s in danger, but now that I was cojnpaiatively safe 
seemed to bo the very lir^t tldng 1 should seek. 

iVIany houra had now parsed mnce I htid broken niy fast y 

and at eif'htecn tlie desiu^, for iood is a tvrant apainst Avhich 
no glowing boy or young man cm fjght. Eut no. To my 
right were the lugged, baiien hills undotted by bullock or 
sheep; to thii left a far spreading stretch of unfertile veldt ; 
and though T c.uitered on for another full hour not a home 
stead came into sight. 
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At last, however, I saw a break in the continuous ridge of 
hills on my right, and eased Sandho down into his gentle 
amble, not willing to press him hard, for I knew that at 
any minute I might be obliged to urge him to his greatest 

speed. 

In another half hour we were bearing off to the right, for 

the hills had opened into a broad valley, at the head of which 

the great peak I had seen now rose up as if to block the 

way ; and in spite of my hunger I felt lighter hearted, for 

I was getting sure of my beaiings. Yes, there beyond the 

shoulder of the peak was the crag just below which lay Echo 

Nek only a few miles away, not more than an hour's canter 

along the fairly even valley, and then Oh, if Joeboy 

should not be there I 

*He must; he is sure to be,' I said half aloud. *Even 
if he were not there, father would know how I should be 
pressed for food, and be there himself.' 

This was an encouraging and cheering thought ; and, in- 
spired with fresh hope, I rode on, wondering that, though 

the veldt looked so unpromising, some one had not taken 

up land, if only in the hope of finding minerals where the 
soil forbade the fruits of fertile earth ; but no. All was 
barren and strange ; even the granite blocks and kops were 
rare, and I looked still in vain for some sign of human habi 
tation, some track of wheel or print of foot. The last I 
did begin to see now ; but they were not the jjrints of iron- 
shod hoofs, only those of antelopes, large and small, and not 
too frequent. Still, here was sign; and as I looked more 
closely I twice saw the soit round prints of the great sand- 
coloured cats, and my eyes began now to roam afield in the 
expectation of perhaps seeing those which had made the 
marks. No ; the open valley that twenty or thirty years 
earlier might have been alive with game was absolutely 
desolate; not one of the vast herds which used to roam 
there, as the old Boers had often told me, was to be seen. 
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There was nothing whatever to break the long slopes of 
sand-coloured soil. 

Ah I what was that on the ndge to my left, which ran 
down till it lost itself in the open bottom of the valley along 
which Sandlio gently cantered? Some white feathered and 
familiar birds, displaying their soft plumes, which looked 
ostrich like in the distance. What could it be? I knew no 
bird, in spite of my wanderings, that ever looked like that. 
Still, a bird was a bird, and game, and the thought of game 
at such a time was glorious ; but my spirits sank again, for 
I had no weai^on, and then the grapes seemed to be sour. 

* It isn't a bird ; only a feather or two dropped by some old 
cock ostrich,' I said aloud. 

No. The feathers began to rise from the edge of the 
ridge, and there was a black face beneath them, then the 
broad breast, and finally the full figure of a stalwart Kafhr 

warrior, his thin arms and ankles ornamented with wool, his 
savage panoply of shield and assagai in his left hand, and 
his eyes shaded by his right hand, which cut straight across 
his forehead just below the fillet holding the three white 
ostrich feathers. He was evidently watching me. 




CHAPTER VIII. 




PERILS WHICH GROW. 

PON making out -what was before me, the little 
I had heard about the war rushed across my 
mind, and I saw at once that, catching the 
infection, at least one of the native tribes which 
had been disarmed, and were previously living 
at peace, had broken out, seizing the opportunity of their 
Dutch and English masters being at enmity to take one side 
or the other, possibly with some vague idea that they would 

thus regain their independence. 

What this warrior might be I could not tell at a distance, 
for he might prove a Zulu still smarting under the defeat in 
flicted upon his nation by the British, or a Swazi who bitterly 
hated the Boers for their brutal treatment during the past. 

I felt I ought to be able to tell at once by his appearance ; 

but my knowledge was, after all, imperfect, and I certainly 

could not at a distance make out to what nation the man 

belonged. 

I had not long time for uonbidemtion, as Sandho was 

steadily carrying me nearer ; but I decided to go as close as 
I could without getting within range of an assagai ; for it was 
worth some risk to get in touch with a friendly native in my 
emergency, since I knew he would try all he could to furnish 

me with food. 

So I rode slowly on, straining my eyes the while to scan 
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the various points in liis slight dress, hut keeping a sharp 
lookout right and left to make sure that his companions, if 
he had any, were not, after their fashion, crawling along 
under cover to outflank me. However, all seemed safe, for 
there was no cover on either side ; but below the black 
warrior, and behind the ridge, there was ample space for a 
couple of hundred of his kin to be lying out of sight, ready 
at a signal to spring up and make a furious onslaught. 

* And turn me into a sort of human pin cushion, which 
they would fill with their assagais,' I said half-aloud. 
* That wouldn't do, Sandho, old boy ; so be ready to gallop 
off when I pull your rein.' 

My horse threw up his head and laid back his ears, 
beginning to bound off at once ; but I checked him. 

*!N"otyet, old boy; not yet. When I give the word you 
must make a half turn, and we must try and circumvent 
them if it is them, and not only one. How near dare I 
go*?' I asked myself; and I decided that forty yards would 
be as far as I ought to venture, being of course well on the 

qui nivp 

The black Swazi or Zulu — looked a terribly formidable 
enemy as he stood above me, clearly seen against the sky, 
and I was beginning to feel that I must not go much farther ; 
but I was still in the dark as to what he might be, friend or 
enemy, when he mystified me still further by suddenly strik- 
ing an attitude, standing as if suddenly turned into a bronze 
figure defying some one on his right. Directly after, he 
dashed into a kind of war dance, advancing, retreating, throw 
ing imaginary assagais at invisible foes, and then coming 
apparently to close quarters, screening his body with his long 
elliptic shield, and stabbing away at men standing and others 
falling all around. 

I need hardly say I drew rein at once and sat ready to 
urge Sandho to his greatest speed at a moment's notice, for 
I felt that these evolutions mi<dit either mean defiance and 
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a display of what lie would do to me when I came within 
reach, or a feint to show his friendliness. 

I cast the latter idea asirlp at onne, and came to the con- 
clusion that my warlike gentleman was on the watch for an 
opportunity to dash in after throwing me off my guard, and 
then I knew only too Avell what would happen that which 
had befallen many an unfortunate settler in the past : a 
couple of small assagais darted at him like lightning, and the 
thrower rushing in after them with his stabbing weapon, 
followed by the fatal termination. 

Still the grotesque dance went on, yet I felt pretty safe, 
for I was fully fitty yards dist.int, and had often proved 
Sandho in encounters with wild beasts ; so I had no doubt 
of getting away in time when the savage made his rush 
which was certainly coming, as I saw the lithe actor was 
gradually working Mmself up to a sufficient pitch of excite 
ment. His eyes were rolling, his powerful black limbs shone, 
and he darted here and there, leaping in the air to deliver 
some thrust with greater effect, and generally carrying on in 
a way that would have made me burst into a hearty fit of 
contemptuous laughter at the childish exhibition, evidently 
meant to impress me with the fellow's great bravery, had 
there not been, as I well knew, so terribly bloodthirsty an 
element beneath it all. 

* There, Sandho,' I said softly as I leaned forward to stroke 
my horse's soft arching neck, * I think we 've had enough of 
the idiot's nonsense, and we '11 go.' 

I was in the act of saying these words, keenly watching all 
round for danger, as well as beyond the bounding black in 
the full expectation of catching eight at any moment of the 
plumed heads of a party of his companions rising above the 
ridge, when, as if in a final effort or an attempt at a climax to 
the weirdly absurd performance, the black warrior proceeded to 
finish off with the slaying of about a dozen invisible enemies 
around him. Bang went his stabbing assagai against his 
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filiicM, and then stah^ sfah, stab^ Avhen ho tuructl iijion his feet 
as if upon a pivot, darting his weapon jus if ho were some 
fierce creature armed with a terrible sting. I seemed to see 
in imagination an enemy go down at oA^^ry thrust ; a strange 
thrill of horror ran thiough mo, nnd an awful kind of fascina- 
tion held mc s^at^'d th^.ve t^n my hoise, as the black warrior 
stabbed away till his hack was completely turned to me and 
he delivered a tremendous thiuftt, uttering a horrible yelL 
Then I burst out into a hysterical jteal of laughter, and nearly 
fell out of the saddle. 

Why? Because never was aiiything more absunl. The 
warrior's face was averted, and the long elliptically shaj)ed 
shieM no longer covered the greater part of his person ; and 
though I had fiiiled ii\ recognition be.fbre, I knew him now 
by the tiemeiidously cut down trousei-s he wore. 

*Go on, Sandho,' I said, and my horse w\alked gently 
forward, while the actor give three or four more thrusts to 
kill the rest of the dozen invisible enemies, bringing himself 
face to face with mc ; and after leajnng high in the air, utter- 
in<' a triunijihant yell^ lu* grinned at me from e^r to ear, as 

ho brcathlesbly cried : 

''At's a way kill um all, Boss Val.' 

P^or it was Jocboy on the war-path, ready in his own 
opinion to slay all the Boors in the state. 




CHAPTER IX. 



THE FRIEND IN NEED. 




HY, Joeboy,' I cried, wiping my eyes, * you 're 
splendid. But where 's Echo Nek T 

* Dah I ' he said, pointing behind him with 
the dangerous-looking assagai he carried. 
' Did you see me coming ? ' 
He nodded, it being one of his habits to say as little in 
English as he could. 

*Tell me: have you got anything to eatT I said. *I'm 

starving. ' 

He darted back to the other side of the ridge, and came 
back with the strap of a big canvas satchel over his shoulder, 
the bag part looking bulky in the extreme. 

*Um Tant Jenny,' he said, frowning, as he shook the 
satchel, and then proceeded to scrape off with the blade of 

his stabbing assagai the large ants which had scented the 

contents and were swarming to the attack. 

* Is there any water near ? ' I a^ked. 

*Um,' said Joeboy, puijitijig towards the other side of thp 
ridge. 

*Then there will be grass too,' I said. ^Go on, and show 
the way. Quick ! ' 

The great black nodded and went off at a trot, taking me 
over the ridge and down a steep slope into a large gap in the 
side of the hill ; and a quarter of an hour later we were 
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alongside a bubbling stream, where long, rich, juicy grass grew 
in abundance. 

Directly after Sandbo was grazing contentedly ; and wlien 
I liad drunk from tlie j>ure fie'-h water, I was devouring 
ratlier than eatirif' the niatfTiitied salt beef sandwiches of which 
the satchel contained ample store, while Jocboy grinned to 
see the way in which one disappeared. 

*Cateh hold,' I said, ]>ushing a great sandwich towards my 
black comi)anion ; Imt he shook Ids head and shrank away. 

'Tant Jciuny say all young Jioss Val,* he said, and then he 
laughed and displayed a large packet carefully fastened to 
the inside of his shield. This packet he opened, took out a 
sjindwich similar to mine, tlieii squatted down and began to 
eat. 

*Joelx)y had plenty yesVLiy,' he said, and he gave his 
front a circular luh as if to rfuggebt that it was still fairly 
stored, after wliich he went on nuinching sh)wly as if to 
kecj) me conij»any. 

*Now,* I siiid aft(^r eating a few mouthfuls, *what did my 
father say 1 ' 

*J^ig Ptos-A say Joeboy go Y^iho Kek. Stop till son Val 



come.' 



* Is that all?' r said wondeiingly. 

* Yes ; all J^oss say.' 

As he sjxike, liowcver, Joeboy laid his sandwich upon 
the shield beside him, and then ])egnn to fumble behind him 
in the band of liis cut-down trousers, out of a leopard skin 
pocket attached to ■\\hi(h he drew a packet of common leather 
tied up M'ich a slip (»f the same. 

I opened the le.ither packet with trembling fingers, and 
found a letter, which T eag(U'ly read : 

*Deau Vai^ — I take it for gronted, my boy, that you will 
esca])e from those ruifians and bi; lying in wait for my messfige. 
I lind, though, that Joeboy is mivsing, and if he does not return 
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I shall have to come and meet you myself, and then I can tell 
you what to do. I "will, however, write this in the hope that 
I can send it, as I do not want to leave your aunt and Bob, 
for there is much to do, burying and hiding a few valuables 
in case we are ever able to come back/ 

*0h ! ' I exclaimed, and Joeboy half sprang to his feet, but 
subsided as I went on : 

*War has broken out, the Boers having defied the British 
Government. It has, of course, all been a surprise to me ; 
but the news is coming in fast. Hodson has been here, and 
he tells me the English are all receiving orders to go. It is 
ruin to us, and after making such a home ; but, God help 
us ! we must do our best. 

* Of course you cannot serve against your own countrymen, 
and I don't like your having anything to do with the horrible 
business ; but if you feel that you must join in with our 
people and act as a volunteer against what is a cruel tyranny, 
I know you will act like a man. 

*I can write no more, and Heaven knows when we may 
meet again. I shall make for Natal, of rom"^f^, with as much 
as I can save out of the wreck that is, as much as the 
enemy will let me carry off. Perhaps, though, that will be 
nothing ; and I must be content with getting away with our 
lives, for I hear that the blacks are getting uneasy, as if 
they smelt blood ; and Heaven knoAvs what may happen if 
they break out, for the white man is their natural enemy in 
their eyes, and, friends now, they may be our foes to morrow. 
' God bless and protect you, my boy ! Aunt Jenny's dear 
love to you, and she is going to help me to hold Bob in, for 
the young dog is mad to come after yon. 

* Your father, in the dear old home 

he is about to quit, perhaps for ever, 

*JoHN Moray. 
*P,S, Good news, my boy. Joeboy has just come back, 
in full fighting fig. He will bring this, and some provision 
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for a day or two. I feel sure you may trust him. He has 
been showing me what he would do to any one who tried to 
hurt young Boss Val He is like a big child ; but he is true 
as steel. Good bye. 

* Heaven be with you, my boy ! ' 

That last line was in Aunt Jenny's handwriting, and there 
were big blotches on the paper where the ink had run, and 
over them came a few lines in Eob's clumsy hand : 

* Val, old chap, the dad says I 'm not to come along with 
Joeboy to join. I told him it was a shame, for I felt in a 
passion, and he knocked me down. 

' That *s only my larks. He did knock me down, but not 

with his fist or the handle of a I don't know how you 

spell it ; but I mean chambock. He knocked me over with 
what he said. He told me it was my duty to stop and help 
him and auntie. He might Avant me to fight for him and 
her. If he does, I '11 shove in two cartridges I mean only 
one bullet ; and I don't care if the old rifle kicks till she 
breaks my collar-bone. I mean to let the Boers have it for 
coming and upsetting tis. I never knew how nice dear old 
home was before. Old ' 

That was the bottom of the paper ; but upon turning it 
over, there at the very top on the other side, and in the 
left hand corner above the word ' Val,' where my father 
had begun, was the word ' Beasts,' which I had passed over 
unnoticed as being part of some memorandum on the paper 
when my father took it up hurriedly to write. 

I always was a weak, emotional sort of felloAV perhaps it 
was due to the climate, and my having had the fever when 
we first came there and the -writing looked very dim and 
blurry before my eyes ; and yet I felt inclined to laugh over 
what Bob had scribbled. I did laugh when my eyes grew 
clear again, for Bob had, apparently at the last, taken up the 
pen to write along the edge of the paper, and so badly that 
it was hard to read : 
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'I say, fTool)oy looks fi/zin<;. jr(i\s lieen oiliiig him-^olf 
over to niako liim go eayy, and sharpening his saygays Avilh 
the scythe rubber.' 

* Jind so there's to be no more home/ I said softly as I 
carefully folded up the paper aiid i)lac('d it in my breast. 
Then somehow the terrible feeling of hunger died out, and 
I only drank some more "water. 

*Boss Val eat hit/ said Jooboy, liis voice making me start. 

* No more now, Joeboy/ 1 s.iid. * T '11 Avait a bit.' 

* Wait a bit/ lie said, i oddnii^ lis head, and then carefully 
replacing what T had left in tlui sittlicl. 

' Fasten that to the l)ack of my saddle/ T said. 
*XTm? .loelx-iy carry/ 

*Xo, no/ 1 replied. * We musL ])art now, fJoebo\'. I can't 
go back lionie, nor stay here.' 
Joeboy shook his head. 
*No stop,' he said. * All bad.* 
*You don't understand/ 1 said, 
*TTTn I' he aaid^ nodding * Joeboy know. I^oss Val fight 

Boers,' 

* Perhaps; but you must go back and lioli) my father if he 
has to leave the farm.' 

There was anotli(*r shake of tLe head and a fiown; then 
a silence, during which tlie gi'( at }>lack seoniod to be think- 
ing out what he w^us to say iu English to make his meaning 
clear. At last it came as he sat there with his shield on one 
side, his assiigais on the other ; and, to my surj)rise, he took 
up the big stabbing weaj)on and (mo ol the light throwing- 
shafts before touching me on the chest with a linger. 

'Boss John big boss/ lie said solemnly. ']5oss Yal little 
boss;' and he held up the two spears to illustrate his w(tTds. 
'Big boss say, "Go 'long mv boy." Littb^, boss say, ** (Jo 
'long my dad." Joeboy say, "Dcn't cai' ; shan't go. Got to 
go 'long Boss VaL"' 

Charj^o. E 
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' My father told you this 1 ' 

* Um 1 ' said the great fellow ; * dat 's all right/ 

'But you would hp so mncli use to my father, Joe, to 
manage the bullocks in the wagon.' 

* No,* he said. * No bullock. Boer boy take ^em all away. 
Boss John no got nothing soon.' 

' You are sure my father said you were to go with me, 
Joeboy 1 ' I said after a few minutes* pause. 

*Uni,* he said, nodding his head fiercely. * Say, "Take 
care my boy, Joeboy." Joeboy take care Boss Val.* 

He caught up his shield and sprang to his feet, with the 
assagais trembling in his big hand, looking as if he could be 
a terrible adversary in a close conflict, though helpless against 

modern weapons of war. 

This thought made me think of myself and my own 
position. 

'Very well, Joeboy. I say you shall come with me.' 

He nodded. 

* But you 11 have to lend me one of your assagais till I can 
get a rifle.' 

* Boss Val got rifle gun,* he said sharply. 

* Where *? No ; I have only my knife.* 

Joeboy laughed, and ran to the side of the rift, where he 
began to scratch in the sand, and a few inches down laid 
bare the muzzle of my rifle, gave it a tug, and it came out 
with the well filled bandolier attached. 

I caught at it with a cry of enger joy, and began to care 
fully dust away every particle of sand that clung to it before 
slipping on the belt, forgetting the aching pains m my wrists 
and left leg, as something like a glow of confidence ran 
through me. Then came back the thought of home, with its 
smiling fields, orchard, and garden around the house we had 
raised upon the land won from the wilderness ; and the 
thought that I was to be exile<l from it all in consequence of 
this war; and the injustice of the Boers raised a spirit of 
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anger against them which lielped me to jtull my&elf together 
and frowningly resolve to prove myself a man. 

* Action, action/ T mnttpred. *I should have liked to go 
back and see them all again ; but I must begin at once, 
before I am taken. What would they do with me ? ' I said 
aloud ; and a glance at Joeboy's face showed me that, awkward 
though he was at speaking, he comprehended every word I 
had said. 

*Big Boss Boer,' he said, nodding, 'say Boss Yal come 
fight. No Boss Val figlit? Whisht wlmh^ whish / craclc, 
crack I ' 

He went through the movement of one wielding a bullock 
lash, and imitated the sound it made through the air and the 
loud cracking when it stiuck home "upon quivering flesh. 
Then he went on, * Boss Val no fight now \ Bang^ hang I ' 

*Flog me the first time I refuse, Joeboy, and shoot me 
the next time.* 

'Urn.' 

*Well, then, we will not give them the chance.' 

Joeboy shook his head violently. 

* "What Joeboy do now, Boss % * 

*Kub my wrists, Joeboy,' I said, stripping up my sleeves 
and showing him their bruised state and my swollen arms. 

He understood why they were so, and took first one and 
then the other in his big soft gray palms, to mould and knead 
and rub them with nntiring patience for long enough, the 
effect being pleasurable in the extreme. 

But I checked him when he was in the midst of it, and 

pointed to my leg. 

* Boer tie up leg ? ' he said wonderingly. 

I explained what was wrong, and he knelt before me, 
carefully removing my laced up boot, and giving me sickening 
pain as he drew off my coarse home knitted stocking, to lay 
bare the wrenched and swollen foot and ankle. 

* Um ! ' he said. * Boss Val come to water.' 
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He lifted me to the edge of the stream as easily as if I 
had been a child, and when I sat down, carefully bathed the 
joint for fully half an hnnr^ dried it by pouring sand over it 
again and again, and then as tenderly as a woman replaced 
stocking and boot, which lattef he laced very loosely. 

* Boss Val go one leg when off Sandho/ 

*Yes, Joeboy/ I said; *but it will soon get better.' 

* Urn ! ' he said, and he looked at me inquiringly, as if for 
orders. 

'Now we must be off, Joeboy, before the Boers hunt me 
out.' 

* Um ! ' he said, in token of assent ; and upon ray calling 
Sandho to my side Joeboy helped me to mount, securing the 
satchel to my saddle in obedience to my orders ; and, making 
for Echo Nek, we went steadily on, my intention being to 
get through the pass and some distance on the other side 
towards the Natal border before dark. 

' We shall know the road better there, Joeboy,' I said after 
we had been walking some time; *it all seems strange to 
me here.' 

'Joeboy know/ he said. 

* What ! the way about here ? ' I said, in surprise. ' When 
did you come ? ' 

'Long while,' he replied. 'Lost bullock. Come here.' 
' Oh ! ' then I remembered. * Of course. You were gone 
a fortnight.' 

' Um ! ' said Joeboy. 

' And my father thought you had run away, and that we 
sliould never see you agaia.' 

' How Joeboy run away ? Bullock no run. Run other way.' 
' Yes,' I said, laughing ; ' they are always ready to go in 
the wrong direction. Do you know ' — I was going to say 
something about the rising of one of the rivers up in the 
mountains somewhere near, but ] stopped short, for my com- 
panion suddenly darted to Sandho's head and pressed him 
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sidewise towards a pile of rocks which offered plenty of 
shelter from anything in front. 

'What is it, Joehoy'Z' T said. 'A good shot at some 
thing ? ' 

For answer he pointed upward at the rocks beside the pass 
which went by the name of Echo Nek — the place which we 
had nearly reached, this great gap in the mountains being the 
only spot for many miles on either side where a horse could 
cross. As to wagons, a far greater detour was necessary to 
:^nd a road. 

I looked in the direction he pointed out, but for some 
moments I could see nothing. Then a lamt gleam from 
something moving gave me warning of what had taken place, 
and directly after I caught sight of the bearer of the rifle 
from whose barrel the sunlight had flashed. 




CHAPTEK X. 



ULNNINC. TIIK GAUNTLET. 




NDEK other circimistances I should liave leaped 

down fiom my liur&o and crouched; hut my 

le*,' had <,TO"\vn still and cold, so I sat perfectly 

motionless, tiyin^' to make out some plan of 

.iction 1 mif^ht follow out. 

To my dismay, the liocrs had heen quicker than I had 

given them credit for, and had, so to speak, shut the princijial 

g.ite ill the huge wall which in tliat particular part ch)sed 

in their coiinlry fraiu "N", t- 1. The man I had seen was 

doubtless one of their outposts, and for aught 1 knew to the 
contrary the jjass might be h(Jd hy hundreds of the sturdy 
burghers, every man a born rifleman. To go back hy tlie 
way I came meant running into tlui arms of those who w^jre 
scouring the country to retake me, -while to make a detour 
and get round to the other side of the opening meant getting 
faithor into the Boer country, the ukjic populous part, where 
their troops would for certain now be on the move. 

It seemed there was no going backward ; and upon turning 
to look at Joe.hoy hci showed ho was of the same opmion. 
*No go back,' he said ; *all Boer. Wait till sun gone.' 
*And try to steal through the pass then,' I said eagerly, 
' in the dark ? ' 



' Um 1 ' lie said, 
horse.' 



* All dark. No see Boss Val ; no sco 
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* But they 'II hear his hoofs. There are sure to be plenty 
of sentries.' 

*Um, plenty much Boer. Go soft, soft. Then Sandho 
gallop.' 

*And what about you?' I said, as^ I grasped that he 
meant we were to steal along softly in the darkness till we 
were heard, and then that I was to gallop. 'What about 
you?' 

*Joeboy hold stirrup and run,' he said, with a laugh. 
*Boer better get out o' way.' 

This seemed to be our only road out of the difficulty, and 
I carefully dismounted, Joeboy leading the horse farther 
in amongst what was now becoming a cliaotic wilderness of 
stones ; and here, pretty well hidden, but quite open to 
discovery by a wandering party of Boers at any time, we 
sat down to wait, listening to the steady crop, crop, as 
Sandho calmly set to work to improve the occasion on 
grass. 

As far as I could make out, the sentry we had seen was 
about a fifth of a mile dis^ant ; bnt in all probnhility tlipre 
were others perched up on the lookout in various points of 
vantage high on either side of the pass ; while those below, 
I felt sure now, would be in strong force, fulfilling the 
double duty of preventing English settlers from passing out 
of the country save as the Boers pleased, and defending the 

place. 

*A11 Boer,' he said, pointing in various directions. * Can't 

go. Wait. ' 

*Yes,' I said; *we must wait till it is dark.' 

*Boss Val wait. , Sandho eat and rest,' he said. *Boss 

lie doAvn.' 

*No,' I replied. *I must sit here and watch. You lie 
down now.' 

'Boss Yal lie down,' said the black, shaking his head. 
*Boer see um.' 
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* Well, tlioy *ll POO you/ T said 

* [Jin ! ' lie rcplu'tl, ^vitll a no I, 'Only Mack m-ui. See 

Boss Yal ; conic find c<*toli inn.^ 

It -was my turn to nod now, for Ids meaning was plain. 
If the Boers saw nie, niy chances of eseajjo were gone; wliile 
if by ill hick they caught s-iglit of him, the piobabihty "Wtus 
that tliey would not trou 1 >! (3 1 1 lem^el ves al )Out a soUtary 
Kartir. 

*You are riglit, Joehoy,' J said. *I11 k(;(ip Jii(khin till it 
grows daik.' 

*U"m!' he s.iid softly; 'get dark. Then not see Boss 
Val. Joehoy go and lo<)k how n any/ 

I was a])out to oppose tlu^ ])ait of liis plan, but upon 
second tiumghts I did not, but selecfed a In^ter spot for my 
hiding }ilice hy creeping ajnoug the »toiics towards where 
Saiidiio was grazitig, so <is U> k<'( p him well under my obser- 
\ation for fear he should stray too far, and not he withiii 
reach should danger arise. Tiierc he was, in a snug nook 
where the grass giew thickly consequent upon there being 
snggestiotis of a trickling spring. The spot was well sur- 
rounded, too, hy stones, which on three sidt^s fenced him in, 
and between two of thc^e, and with a larger one to form 
a supj)ort for my back, 1 settled myself as comfortably as 
I co)ild, for my leg was still veiy painful and my arms 
ached teiribly. Tn fact, I was so wcaiy now the time for 
action was over tliat 1 ^\as <piite content to subside, and 
sit le.ining back Avatehing tlie black while he crawled on 
hinds and knees to Sandho, who suddenly raised his head 
with a stirfc at fJoel)oy's a]»proach ; but on seeing who it 
was, he uttered a low whinnying sound and went on cropping 
the gr^uss once more, jaying no further heed to the black, 
wlio pr(JC( edod to hobble his two fon-legs to keep him from 
going too far, and tlien leturiUMl Lo me. 

' Xo go away now,' whisp( red Joeboy. 

*It wasn't necv^ssaiy,' 1 said. *1 shall watch him/ 
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* Um ! ' said the black, and then he pointed in the way 
he intended to go, laid the shield and two throwing assagais 
by me, and then went rapidly off on all fours, trotting like 
a liuge black dog. 

I watched till he disappeared among the stones between 
me and the sentry, and twice I caught sight of him again, 
or rather, I should say, of his back ; but only for a moment 
or two, and then he was gone, while I let my eyes rest 
again upon the spot where I had last seen the sentry. Then 
I watched my horse, and afterwards began to take more note 
of my surroundings. 

It did not take long. There were blocks of stone every 
where in the wildest confusion, and among them here and 
there great straggling patches of unwholesome looking, 
fleshily-lobed prickly pears with their horrible thorns. Now 
and then, too, were miserable, dried up karroo bushes, starved 
among the great blocks above the rich green hollow where 
Sandho grazed. Everywhere else was parched loose red 
sand, and beyond rose up the sterile mountains on either 
side of the pass. 

Joeboy knew me better than I knew myself when he 
hobbled the horse, for as I sat there watching and thinking 
how solitary it all was, wondering how they were getting 
on at home, and whether the Boers were really in force by 
the pass, a pleasant feeling of restfulness came over me, 
and the mountains in the distance seemed to grow hazy 
and of a delicious blue ; the coarse bushes did not look so 
dry, nor the sickly prickly pears so unwholesome and like 
flat oval cakes of horribly unwholesome human flesh joined 
together at their edges ; while the little patch of pasture 
where Sandho was feeding appeared to be of an inde- 
scribably beautiful tinge of green. 

'I wonder how long Joeboy will be,' I remember thinking, 
as I drew my injured ankle across my right knee and began 
to rub it softly. * He ought to come back soon.' 
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Then I ceased chafing the ankle, for it was very tender, 
and I wondered how long it would take to get well again, 
so that I could leap from stone to stone as sure footed as 
ever. 

It was a relief to leave it alone, and I let it glide back 
till it was outstretched upon the sand beyond the stones, 
where it lay resting, and the pain began to die out. It was 
restful, too, for my arms ; for as soon as I began to put 
any strain upon the muscles a peculiar gnawing sensation 
was set up, which was complete torture till I let them lie 
inert. 

' The brutes 1 ' I muttered ; * they must be half savages 
still to treat one like this ; but it was all that wretched 
renegade's work. I wonder whether I shall ever meet him 
again. I believe he 's a miserable coward. 1 11 soon see if 
I do. Oh, if I can only get amongst our people, and join 
them ! ' 

These thoughts made me feel hot, and I lay back picturing 
all that had taken place at our farm ; but as the pain in my 
limbs died down^ so did my rage against the Irish captain, 

and I began looking round again, thinking how beautiful 
the desert place looked, and what effects were produced 
among the mountains by the changes in the atmos- 
phere. Then I fell to watching Sandho, and then the 
soft effects grew hazy, and — then hazier — and very dark, 
but not so dark but that I could see Joeboy's big face 
as he leaned over me and said softly, *Boss Val been 
asleep 1 ' 

* No/ I said sharply. 

* Um ! ' whispered Joeboy, laying his hand across my 
mouth. * Boer jus' there. Lots. Plenty horses.* 

*Why, it's night,' I said in a whisper as I looked round 
in wonder. 
*Um!' 
' Where 's Sandho ? ' 
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Joeboy nodded his head ; and, looking in the direction 
indicated, I could just see the shadowy form of my grazing 
horse, not above eight or ten feet away. 

* Have I been asleep all this time ? ' I said, with a strange 
feeling of shame troubling me. 

* Um ! Plenty sleep,' replie d Joeboy. ' Now ready ? 
Come 'long.' 

*Yes, I'm ready,' I said eagerly; *but tell me, have 
you been up towards the pass 1 ' 

* Um ! ' he said. * Plenty Boer. All dark.* 
*Do you think we can get through V 

* Um. Mustn't talk.' 

He led Sandho forward, and went down on one knee to 
unfasten the strap with which the horse was hobbled ; then 
he offered me a leg up, and so enabled me to spring into 
the saddle without much difficulty. The next minute he 
was leading the horse in and out among the rocks, Sandho'b 
hoofs striking a stone with a sliarp click ; after which he 
checked the active little animal, and we stood together 
listening. But all was still, and the night looked as if a 
black cloud had been drawn across the sky. 

'Nobody can possibly see us,' I said half aloud; 'and if 
they do they '11 think it some of their own people.' 

* Um ! ' said Joeboy, and as he said it I knew I was 
wrong, for I recalled what I had read, that in time of war 
sentries challenge, and, failing to receive the password of 
the night, fire at once. It was a startling thought; but 
we went on all the same, I for my part feeling I must 
trust to my good luck. 

As we got farther in towards the mountains the obscu- 
rity increased and the air grew cooler. I now began to feel 
how impossible it would have been for me to have come 
alone and found my way in the darkness, for in a few 
minutes I was quite helpless ; but Joeboy seemed in nowise 
confused, and did not hesitate once. It was as much 
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as I could do to make out Iuh black head and slioulders, 
and only at times found that the nodding ostrich-plumcs 
were bobbing about just in front of me, as their wearer 
walked steadily on, liolding my horse's head. So we went 
on for nearly an hour, witli Joeboy leading Sandho in and 
out among the groat blocks uf stone which strewed our 
way, keeping him wheie the sand was soft by getting "well 
in front, so that the horse's steps were pretty nearly in his 
own. I could make out that we were gradually rising, and 
that the rocks towered up to a great height left and right ; 
but though 1 rode with every sense upon the strain, I could 
neither hear nor see sign of the (nicniy. 

Fortunately the niglit was cloudy, and I knew it would 
be long before the waning moon rose not, I hoped, til] we 
had been riglit through the juisrf. In fact, as we went steadily 
on without interniptictn, I began to believe the Boer I had 
seen must have been one of a small outpost placed there for 
observation during the daylight, and that they must have 
retired at dusk, wliile I Avas asleep; for I thought wc must 

now be pretty well tlirough tlie highest part of tlie opening, 

and had there been any one there I must have heard a 
challenge. 

I was just about to whisper my oj-tinion to Joeboy when 
lie stop[)pd our progress and vstood holding tlie horse^s Iiead 
tightly, showing me something was wrong. I raised myself 
in the stiruips to peer forward, but everything in front 
was nearly black ; and though I listened, holding my breath, 
there was not a sound. Then suddenly a voice from some- 
where above on the right front demanded in Dutch, 'Who 
goes tliere ? ' 

For answer Joeboy stepped on at once, and for the first 
time Sandho kicked against a stone, one of his shoes not 
only giving out a sharp cUnJc, but striking a spark of fire. 

It was as if that spark of fire struck by iron off stone had 
ignited the powder in the pan of an old-fashioned gun; for 
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from close at hand there was a flash, the heavy report, and 
then a rolhng volley of echoes. I felt Sandho bound beneath 
me ; but the next moment he was walking steadily along, 
following the hand holding his bit, and he paid no more 
heed when directly after another shot was fired on ahead, 
another behind, and again another and another, raising what 
seemed to be a continuous roar of echoes right, left, and 
in front, to go rolling among the mountains. 

The hot blood flew to my face, and a thrill of excitement 
ran through me as I involuntarily cocked the rifle I held 
across the saddle, sitting ready to fire at the first enemy who 
presented himself ; in fact, I nearly drew trigger once, but 
my common sense prevailed, as I felt that we could not be 
seen, neither could we be heard in the roar of echoes which 
took up and magnified the reports, Joeboy was doing exactly 
what was right under the circumstances going straight on ; 
and, unless we found a body of men confronting us and 
stopping our Avay, or an unlucky bullet struck one of us, it 
seemed probable that in a very short time we should have 
achieved our purpose. 

I had often heard of Echo Nek before, and had some 
vague idea that if any one shouted there the tones of his 
voice would be reverberated from the face of the cliffs ; 
but I had never realised the true reason as I did now. 

The firing went steadily on, the Boer outpost being evi 
dently under the impression that their action would drive 
back the force approaching to get into their country. This 
being so, the reports increased to an extent that showed plainly 
enough the presence of a strong body of men, who had been 
lying inside the valley, ready to huiry forward to the defence 
of the pass upon an alarm being given. 

I now began to wonder how it was that we were not 
seen through some one of the flashes and hit by bullets sent 
spattering among the stones among which we wended our 
way ; but none came near. Every now and then I heard a 
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sharp shock against the rock, followed by a pattering down- 
pour of fragments. Every shot struck high above our lieads, 
and at the end of a few minutes, higher still, at which I 
wondered, till it suddenly occurred to me that Sandho was 
not climbing higher and higher up the pass, but descending. 

All this time Joeboy kept steadily on, apparently as un 
concerned as if he were leading the horse home from grazing 
peacefully away upon the veldt. 

I too began to feel more at my ease, for we had gone on 
so far that there was a strong hope that we might be success 
ful, unless there should prove fco be another body lower down 
the pass. The next minute, though, I felt convinced this 
could not be the case, for if another body were lower down 
they would have been firing ; or, on second thoughts, I 
concluded they must have fired first, since the Boers would 
never conclude that a body of men was leaving their 
territory. 

The firing kept on for a few minutes longer, and then 
suddenly ceased ; while as we proceeded, with Joeboy leading 
on as fast as Sandho could walk, we could hear voices behind 
us ; men shouting and answering one another, though it 
was impossible to hear what was said ; but it seemed as 
if they were asking one another what the firing was about, 
and whether any one had seen the attacking party. Of 
course this is only what I surmised ; but it satisfied me at 
the time, and I could not help laughing at the waste of 
powder and lead occasioned by the harmless incident of a 
spark being struck from a stone by a horse's foot. 

We were soon, however, satisfied about one thing : that 
we were not being pursued ; for there was no more firing, 
and the voices soon died out as we went steadily on along 
a rough winding track pretty free from stones. 

We must liave been carefully making our way onward 
for about an hour, when suddenly we walked right into a 
mist, which made our progress more difficult, for the great 
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blocks of stone seemed to loom up suddenly right in our 
way; and in avoiding tliese we somehow missed the track, 
good proof of which was given me by Joeboy's action ; for 
he suddenly checked the horse, stooped down, felt about, 
and ended by lifting a stone as big as my head and casting 
it from him. 

* Why did you do that, Joeboy ? ' I said. 

*Boss wait,' was the answer, and I waited, to hear the 
stone strike directly after, and then keep on striking, as it 
went on by leaps and bounds, making me shudder slightly 
as I grasped the fact that Joeboy had checked the horse 
suddenly just on the brink of some precipice, down which 
the stone went rolling and plunging till the sounds of its 
blows died away along with the echoes it raised. 




CHAPTER XL 



OUT OF THE FRYING-PAN. 




HAT a narrow escape, Joeboy ! ' I whispered. 
* Um ! ' he said. 



Sandho break knees. 



*JNo good go that way. 



* Yes, I should 



Come back little way. 



' Break his knees 1 ' I said, 
think he would ! Can you find the way 
back to the track 1 ' 

* Um 1 No. All thick ; all dark. 
Sit down and wait.' 

It was good counsel, and I sat fast rather nervously, 
thou.i^h while Joeboy backed the horse. And I had cause 
for my nervous sensation. In fact, what followed proved 
that, in the darkness and confusion caused by our ignorance, 
Joeboy backed the horse along the edge of the precipice 
instead of right away from it ; for there was a sudden slip, 
and one of Sandho's hind legs went down, making the poor 
beast give a frantic plunge which nearly unseated me and 
drove Joeboy backwards. Then, as the horse leaped up 
again, he made three or four bounds before standing snorting 
and tiembling; Avhile I heard the rush and rattle ot the 
dislodged stones as they wenb hurtling down into the 
gorge. 

*Um! Mustn't try any more,' said Joeboy coolly as lie 
took hold of Sandlio's bridle again, and petted and caressed 
the poor beast till he was Cvalm once more. 

'Hell stand now,' I said, rather huskily, as I mastered 
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a strong desire to get down. ' Feel round for the edge, 
Joeboy, and find out which is tlic safe way to go.' 

'Urn!' gninted the black; and after giving Sandho a 
final pat on the nock, he went down on all fours and crawded 
away through the darkness so silently that at the end of 
a few minutes I began to fool alarmed, wondering whetlier 
he had made some terrible slip and gone over. 

It was vain to argue with niyfaclf, for tin* shock I had 
received wlien the liorso slipped had not ]iassed away. No 
doubt my previous expe,rienc(\s had weakened ine, and made 
me less able to fight against what was a very ordinary trouble 
for a mountain rider. 

Another five minutes passed away minutes which seemed 
terribly prolonged as I sat there in the darkness knowing 
I dared not stir, and convinced that we must be ujion a 
projecting bracket of rock wliosc shape I could mentally 
picture, with only one narrow pathway oil', and that hidden 
by the mist. At last 1 could bear it no longer, and, leaning 
forward to try and j)enetrate the darkness beyond the horse's 
head, 1 called twice, 

* Joeboy ! Joe]K)y ! ' 

Moeboy here. Boss,' eanie from behind me, and I uttered 
a sigh of relief lus the great fellow seemed to rise up close 
by and laid his hand upon my arm. 

* Where have you been ? ' I said in a querulous, excited 

way. 

* Where, Boss Val say 1 Go all round. Better stop till 

morning.' 

'Yes,' I said, wuth a sigh of relief. * Let's stop till 
morning. Here, help mo to get dawn.' 

I was obliged to ask for help, for the cold and damp air 
had made my injured limbs so stiiF and painful that T could 
hardly move them, and it recjuired a good strong ellbrt to 
keep down a groan when I lowered myself on t'^ my feet, 
and then gladly sat down upon the damp rock. 

Charge. T 
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I had no fear about Sandho, whose rein, had been passed 
over his head and allowed to hang down, for he had been 
trained to stand, and having grazed tor many hours, had 
no temptation to stir. 

Joeboy soon settled himself close to my feet, and then 
began our long and painful watching, hour after hour, 
through a night which seemed as if it would never end. I 
had no desire to question tlie black, for his action fully proved 
to me that our position must Ibe perilous unless we left the 
horse to shift for himself, and all this was sufficient to keep 
off any desire for sleep ; while a whisper from time to time 
was sufficient to satisfy myself that my companion was as 
wakeful as I. As the time passed on the mist seemed to 
thicken around us, with this peculiarity striking me : it 
seemed to shut us completely in, so that not a sound reached 
our ears, the silence being to me perfectly awful. 

At last tlie morning was heralded by a faint puff or two 

of chilly air wliich came and went again, till at last it 
settled into a soft breeze, whose effects were soon apparent. 
All at once^ ns I looked up, a cloud of mist became visible, 
then floated away ; and as if by magic the sky, of a soft 
dark gray, dotted with a faint stir or two, came into sight. 

Then day began to advance with rapid strides, and I found 
my notion of our being upon a bracket of rock was not too 
far fetched, for we were upon a jutting out promontory of 
some fifty feet across, from whose edges the rock went down 
in places perpendicularly, in others with a tremendously 
steep slope, while the way by which we came on was not 
above half a dozen yards wide. 

* You were very wise, Joeboy,' I said as I rose to look 
round. * It would have been madness to try leading Sandho 
off there in the fog.' 

*Um I ' said Joe quietly ; and then : *Look ! ' 

He pointed away to our right, and, following his direction, 
I could here and there make out the missing path down 
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the pass, winding along in roiigli zigzags till lost in the 
distance. 

I was soon in my saddle again, and Joeboy led the horse 
off the perilous place where we had passed the night, and 
then up the pass again for a c Duple of hundred yards to 
where the track had borne off a little to the right, hut where 
we had kept on through the mist perfectly^ straight, with 
nearly fatal results. 

We looked anxiously up now as we turned off into the 
proper track, fully expecting to see outposts of the Boers who 
had fired as we crossed the head ; but none were visible. 
So we began to descend as rapidly as we could, but only 
at a walk, for the track was terribly rougl). 

It was only very gradually that the valley began to open 
out, our way at times being along the stony bed of a 
mountain torrent ; while right and left the sides of what 
looked like a tremendous rift in the mountain, split open 
in some terrific convulsion of nature, towered up. 

We went along cheerily, for every yard carried us farther 
from risk of capture by the Boers ; and oncp we were well 
clear of the pass a couple of days would, I felt sure, place 
us safely in the land of my countrymen with whom the 
Boers were at war. 

* How soon shall we stop and have breakfast, Joeboy ? ' 
I said as we were passing through a perfect chaos of great 
stones which now hemmed us in front and back. * No fear 
of seeing any Boers now.' 

The words had hardly left my lips when Sandho stopped 
short, and uttered a sharp challenging neigh, which was 
answered from some distance in front ; and directly after, 
as I turned my horse sharply to get under the cover of a 
huge block we had just passed, there came the loud clattering 
of hoofs and a shout, as a party of some five and twenty 
well mounted horsemen cantered out to bar the way. 

'Then they are there,' I muttered as I swung Sandho 
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round again. Joeboy laid his left hand on the saddle, and 
away we cantorod forward to circumvent, if possible, tlio 
party in front whose horse bad answered Sandho's challenge. 

The men behind yelled to iis to stop. We j)aid no hoed, 
but, regardless of the stones, cantered on, Joeboy taking 
them at a stride in company with S.mdho's l>}unds. 

Tlie next minute I was looking upon fully twenty mounted 
riflemen right across our path, and a glance right and left 
showed me that any attempt to get round them would be 
an act of madn(iss, for no horse could pass. 

I turned in my saddle and looked back, to find that the 
party there were closing in npou us; and for a moment I 
felt ready to turn Sandho and go at them at full galloj^, so 
as to try and cut my way through. I saw, however, tliis 
would bo a greater risk than going in the other direction. 

* It 's of no use, Joelx)y,' I said hoarsely ; * we 're trapped.' 

* F>oss Val going to fights he said inquiringly, and as ho 
asked liis question he fitted hip long, elliptical shield well 
upon his hift arm and arranged his assagais handy for 

throwing 

' Two against all those, Jocl:X)y ] No ; it would be 

folly.' 

Tliere was no time for more words, for the party which 
had remained in Jiiding till we had passed were closing in 
f.iht ; and then a couple of young nie.n suddenly darted out 
from those in front, set spiirs to their horses, and seemed 

to r,\ro at us, leaping the stones in their way steeplechase 
fasliiou. 

Jn almost less time than I take to describe it, one of them, 

a good looking, frank young fellow in an officer's uniform, rose 

in his stirrups and made a snatch at my arm ; but, in answer 

to a touch of the heel, Sandlio leaped forward, and my 

would be captor passed mc, riding on several hor.se lengths 

before ho could turn and come at me again ; while, by a 

quick leap aside, Joeboy av^ndcd the man who came at him, 
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and stood with his back to a great stone, with his assagai 
raised to strike. 

* Surrender, you Dutch scoundrel ! ' roared my antagonist, 
drawing his sword, * or I '11 cut you down.' 

'Dutch scoundrel yourself, you ugly idiot of a Boer!' I 
cried as angrily, and I brought my rifle to bear upon him, 
holding it like a pistol. 

*Here, don't shoot,' cried my adversary. *You don't talk 
like a Boer.' 

* Why should 1 1 ' said I. * But you 're not a Dutchman 
— are you ? ' 



* Hardly,' he said, with a laugh. 

* What are you, then ? ' 

'Making a mistake, it seems,' he replied. 

* But your people are Boers 1 ' 

* They 're going to beat them/ he replied, * as soon as 
they get a chance. Have you seen them up the JN^ek 
yonder ? ' 

* Yes ; I was running away from them. They were 

shooting at us last night.' 

* Hi, Kobsy ! Steady there ! ' roared my new acquaint 
ance. * Steady, I say ! Friends. — You, Black Jack, put 
down that spear, or it '11 be the worse for you. It 's all 
right, sir/ he continued as a gray haired, military-looking 
man now rode up, followed by half a dozen more. * This is 
an EngKshman running away from the Boers.' 

*Then he's not an Englishman,' said the officer sharply. 
* Here, arrest this man. ' Now then, give an account of 
yourself, for you look confoundedly like a spy. Here, 
some one, cut that black fellow down if he resists.' 

*Be quiet, Joeboy,' I cried ; 'these are friends.' 

Joeboy dropped into a peaceable attitude and stood scowl 
ing at the horsemen who surrounded us. 

'Now, sir,' said the officer, 'why don't you speak ^' 

'Because you called me a spy,' I said. 
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* Well, that seems to be what you are, you young scoun- 
drel. How many of your friends are there up yonder T 

' I don't know/ I said. 

* Say "sir" when you speak to a gentleman,' ciied the 
officer angrily, * and no nonsense. Speak out the truth if 
you don't want to be shot.' 

*0f course I don't want to be shot,' I said scornfully; 
•and I'm not in the habit of telling lies.' 

* How many Boers are there, then, up in the pass 1 ' 

* I don't know,' I said. * We crept by them in the dark.' 
' Why ] To come and see what forces we had here 1 ' 

* Ko,' I said. 

* Then why did you come ? ' 
*To get away from the Boers.' 

' Why did you want to get away from them ? ' cried the 
officer, gazing at me searchingly. 

I was so hot and indignant that I would not speak for 
some little time. 

' I thought so. Making up a good story eh 1 You Ve 
cnught the first spy, Lieutenant.' 

* No, sir, I think not,' said the young officer. 

' I think you have. Xow, sir/ he continued, * if you 
wish to save your skin, speak out. Why did you want to 
get away from the Boers ? ' 

'Because I was commandoed/ I said rather sulkily. 
*0h, then you were afraid to hght eh?' 

* No ; but I was not going to fight my own countrymen.* 

* Oh ! ' said the officer, staring. * Here, tell me, how were 
you summoned ? ' 

I told him, and that the party was led by an Irishman 
named Moriarty. 

* Ah ! yes, I know him. Tall, handsome, dashing young 
Irish cavalier isn't he 1 ' 

* No,' I said ; * a middle agedj bullying, luffianly sort of 
a fellow, with a red nose,' I replied. 
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* Humph ! Tlien where do you come fiom V 

* Cameldorn Farm. ' 

*Eh? Hullo!' ciied the young man who had captured 

me. * I say, take off your hat.' 
' What for r I asked. 

* Because I want to look at you. How 's that scratch 
you got on the arm from the lioness ^ 

*What do you know about the scratch?' I said, leaning 
forward to look the speaker full in the eyes. 

' Why, only that I shot her. What 's your name ? Of 
course, VaL' 

•Mr Denham ! ' I cried in astonishment. 

*That*s your humble servant, sir/ 

* But you 've got a beard now,' I cried, holding out my 
hand. ' Oh, I say, I am glad to see you ! ' 

*The same here, Val, my lad. I say, how you've grown ! 
Here, Colonel, it's all right. I'll answer for this fellow. 
Why, Yal, you were commandoed, and cutting away?' 

* Yes,' I cried excitedly. * Here, Joeboy, this is Boss 

Denham.' 

'Urn !' ejaculated the black, sliowing his teeth. 

* I was running away from the Boers so as not to serve, 
Mr Denham,' I said eagerly, for I wanted to wipe off the 
slurs of coward and spy. 

*Well, quite right, my lad,' said the Lieutenant. 'But 
wha', were you going to do ? ' 

* Get into I^atal, sir, and join the Light Horse.* 

*Well done!' laughed the Colonel, clapping me on the 
back ; ' then you 've regularly fallen upon your legs, my 
lad. That your horse ? ' 

*Yes, sir.' 

'Good,' he cried, looking me over, *and you ride him 
well. We 're the -Light Horse. I 'm the Colonel, at your 
service, and I accept you at once as a recruit.' 

* You can go through the swearing in business some other 
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time, Val/ said the Lieutenant, 'liow then, are the Boers 
in force and coming down the piss"?' 

I told him all I knew, and the Colonel laughed. 

* You Ve seen a sentry and heard a few shots fired, my 
lad,' he said. * Why, you 're not worth calling a spy.' 

* Am I one of the Light liors b now, sir T I said eagei ly. 
' Certainly.' 

'Then send me back up to the ^ek, and I'll try and 
prove myself a better one.' 

'I'll send you up, sir,' said the Colonel stiffly, 'with a 
vidette, to feel for the enemy and try to draw hira out ; but 
we don't call members of the Light Horse spies. If you 
go on such an adventure it will be a reconnaissance.' 

I felt humbled, and was silent. 

' This is an old friend of yours, then, Denham 1 ' continued 
the Colonel. 

' Oh yes,' replied the Lieutenant. ' His father, Mr Moray, 
was a most kindly host to me during a long shooting 
expedition, and I am very glai to have his son with us. 
T hnpe, sir, you will place him in the same troop as I am.* 

'Certainly,' said the Colonel, who then turned to me in 
a frank, bluff way, and held out his hand. 

' Glad to have you with us, Mr Moray,* he said ; ' and I 
beg your pardon for being so rough with you. Your 
appearance was a bit suspicious, though. But what about 
this black fellow ? ' 

' He is my servant, sir,' I rei)lied. 

' Humph ! But we can't allow privates in this corps to 
bring their servants. It is not a picnic nor a shooting 
expedition.' 

Some one who heard these words cried ' Oh ! ' loudly. 

'I beg your pardon, gentlemen,' said the Colonel, smiling; 

' it is. I should have said this is not a hunting expedi 
tion. We all have to rough it.' 

'I beg pardon, Colonel,' said Lieutenant Denham, giving 
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me a quick look. 'Private JMoray meant to say fclie black 

had been the servant at his home. I had forgotten the man. 

I remember him now. He was a good hunter and manager 

of the bullock wagon we took up the country.' 

*Yes, sir/ I said eagerly; 'and most useful in all ways.' 
' Be able to forage a little for game — eh if we run short 

of food 1 ' 

* Oh, yes, sir ! ' I cried. 

'That will do, then; let him stay with us.' 

Joeboy was straining his ears to catch every word, and 
I saw his face light up as he caught my eye, and he gave 
his assagai a llourish. 

* Yes/ said the Colonel dryly, for he had had his eye upon 
the big athletic black ; 'but tell him that he must obey orders, 
and not be getting up any fighting upon his own account.* 

'Hell obey me, sir,' I said, speaking so that Joeboy 
could iiear ; and he looked at me and nodded. 

'That incident is over, then,' said the Colonel sharply. 
•Ifow, Mr Denham, take a dozen men and continue the 
advance. We know now the meaning of last night's fiWng ; 
but see what you can find out about the strength of the party 
holding the pass. Be careful of your party. We are good 
shots; but recollect they are better, and I want information, 
not to see you bring back half a dozen wounded men.' 

'I'll be careful, sir;' and ten minutes later, to my sur- 
prise and delight at the way in, which my position had 
altered during the last half hour I was riding close behind 
Lieutenant Denham, while, proud of his position, Joehoy was 
on in front, his knowledge of the pass we had just descended 
being most valuable at such a time, the probabilities tending 
to point out that he might be able to get well up to right or 
left of the track and gain a pretty good idea of the strength 
of the Boers without drawing a shot, whereas the sight of 
the horsemen, we felt, would have been the signal for a 
shower of bullets. 



CHAPTER XIL 



INTO THE FIRE. 




HAT about br 
said Denham. 



Have you had anyT 



* No,' I replied ; * but I have some with me ; ' 
and taking out a portion of what was left over 
from the previous afternoon, I proceeded to 
make up for what was lacking, eating with the better appe- 
tite for seeing that Joeboy was busy over one of the big 
sandwiches provided for him by Aunt Jenny. 

This done, I seemed to forget my injuries, and rode on 
with the little troop, watching the agile way in which Joeboy 
made his way forward, well in advance and showing no sign 
of fear. 

Mounted men advancing up the rugged pass had very little 
chance of keeping themselves concealed. Here and there 
a bend in the narrow valley helped us ; but there was always 
the knowledge that, if the enemy were in force up by the 
neck of the pass, they had plenty of niches among the moun 
tains on either side to which they could climb and watch 
us till well Avithin range of their rifles, when shot after shot 
and puff after puff of white emoke would appear, with very 
different effect, I felt, from those fired in the darkness of the 
past night's scare. 

All this was very suggestive of danger ; but somehow I did 
not feel alarmed. There was too much excitement in the 
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business, and I was flushed with a feeling of triumph at 
being so soon in a position to retaliate upon the people who 
had used me so ill. 

I rode on, then, for some distance behind my officer, as 
I now began to consider him, till the valley opened out, 
and he reined up a little to allow me to come alongside, so 
that he could question me about the track higher up. I 
told him all I could, and endeavoured to impress upon him 
that it would be a very bad position for his men if the Boers 
sighted them. 

'You would find the ground so bad and encumbered with 
rough stones,' I said, * that it would be impossible to gallop 
back. ' 

*But we don't want to gallop back,' he said, with a laugh. 
'That's all capital about the bad road, and sounds sensible 
as a warning ; but you must not talk about galloping back. 
If the enemy does show we shall dismount and use our rifles, 
retiring slowly from cover to cover. But you '11 soon know 
our ways in the Light Horse.' 

* I hopp so/ I said ; * but of course I am no soldier yet, 
and very ignorant.' 

'Not of the use of your rifle, Yal, my lad,' he said. * I 
used to envy you.' 

'Oh, nonsense 1* I said. 'Of course I could shoot a bit. 
My father began to teach me very early.' 

* I don't believe I can shoot so well now as you did two 
years ago, when we went up the country. I don't know 
what you can do now. Why, Val, I expect you '11 soon 
prove yourself to be a better soldiei than any of us, for 
our drill is precious rough ; but we are improving every 

day.' 

' You have been farther up than this ? ' I said, to change 
the conversation, which was making me, a lad accustomed 
only to our solitary farm life, feel awkward and uncomfort- 
able, with a suspicion that my companion was bantering me. 
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*No,' he replied; 'only about a hundred yards farther 
than whore we met this morning.' 

Then you '11 find the riding worse tlian you expect.' 

' Well, it will l>e practice/ ho said. * But I say, how 
that nigger of yours scuffles along ! He \s leaving us quite 
behind.' 

* He is sure footed and accustomed to the rocks,' I said as 
I watched Joeboy, who was getting higher and higher up the 
precipice to our left, as well as higher up the pass. *He wants 
to get up to where ho can look over the J^oers' position.' 

* He had better mind,' said Dcnliam. * You ought to have 
taken away those bits of vanity before he went into action.' 

* AVhat bits (jf vanity 1 ' I said. 

"Those white ostrich feathers. They make him stand out 
so clear to a shooter. Ah ! he 's down.' 

Just then Joeboy was seen to drop forward right out of 
sight. 

'No,' T said; * that was one of his jumps;* and I spoke 
confidently, for I had often seen hini make goat-like leaps 

wlien wo had boon out shootin*'' jimonrr the hills 

' Yon 're wrong,' s-iid my comjianion confidently. * Poor 
fellow ! let 's get level with the place where he tumbled. 
I'm sure that wfis a fcUl.' 

'Wait a few minutes,' I said, 'and you'll see him perhaps 
a hundred yards farther on.' 

I proved to be quite right, for we soon saw Joeboy 
climbing steadily on just as I had &iid, and he kept on 
getting higher and higher till we were up to the spot where 
I had passed so unpleasant a night. 

* My wor<l, you did have a bad time of it ! Why, if you 
had gone over there it ivould ha\ e killed this beautiful little 
horse of yours.' 

'Then I sliouldn't have found the Light Horse,' I sfiid 
quietly ; but 1 couldn't help feeling a bit of a shiver as I 
gazed at the depth Ix.low where v e had stopped. 
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After that, as we rode on, keeping a good lookout, I 
began to ask a few questions about the war which had so 
suddenly biuken out and come like a surprise upon us at 
our quiet and retired home. 

* Oh,' said my companion, ' it is only what many people 
expected. The Boers have never been satisfied about being' 
under England. Plenty of them are sensible enough, and 
think that the proper thing to do is to attend to their farms 
and grazing cattle ; Init there are a set of discontented idiots 
among them who have stirred them up with a lot of political 
matter, telling them they are slaves of England's tyrannical 
rule, and that it is time to strike for their freedom, till 
they have believed that they are ill treated. So now they 
have risen, and say that they are going to drive nil the 
Rooineks, as they call us English, into the sea, quite for 
getting that if we had not helped them the savage tribes 
around them would have overrun their country and turned 
them out.' 

* Will they drive us into the sea ? ' I asked. 

* What do you think ? ' said Denham, with a laugh. * Do 
you think we are the sort of people to let a party of rough 
farmers turn us out of ^Natal, just because they have been 
stirred up to fight by a gang of political adventurers? Is 
your father going to give up his farm that he has spent years 
of his life in making out of the wilderness ? ' 

* Whatr I cried angrily. 'No ! I should think not.' 

* Well, that 's bringing it home to you, my lad. I said 
your father's farm. His is only cne instance.' 

*It isn't as if we wanted to turn the Boers out,' I said. 

*0f course not. All we want is for them to behave like 
peaceable neighbours, and obey the laws. They want Avhat 
they call freedom, which is as good as saying that English 
laws make people slaves. We don't feel much like slaves — 
do we?' 

* Is that the reason they are at war with us 1 ' 
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* Something of that Icind/ said Uio Lieutenant, * as far as 
I understand it. All politics, and they are the most quarrel- 
some things in the world, rcoi^le are ahvays lighting alwut 
thorn somewhere.' 

'But' I hegan. 

*()h, don't ask mo,' said my companion; * that's tis much 
as I understand about it. AH 1 hay is that it's a great pity 
people should bo shooting at one another over what ought 
to be settled by a bit of talk, l^ut, 1 say, look out. What 
does that mean ? Halt ! ' 

The men drew rein on the instant, as I looked forward, 
expecting to see a puff of white smoke ahead, for Joeboy 
su(hlenly dropped down behind t, block of stone high up in 
front, and from there began to make signals, just as if he 
were out in rough ground with mo on the veldt and had 
sighted game. 

* TTe has seen the Boers,' T said excitedly. *Look! lie 
says there are hundreds of them.' 

^Noj he doesn't,' said my companion gniffly ; *he's only 
flourishing his arms abcmt like a windmill g(me mad.' 

* I^ut that 's his way of signalling a big herd of game,* 
I said, 'and ' 

Before I could say more, ^>«/f, puff, jniff arose the tiny 
white clouds of smoko, foUowtsd. ])y the cracking of the rides, 
taken np by the echoes till there was a continuous roar; 
while pliit, plat, pldf, bullets began to drop about us, striking 
the stones, and others passed overhead with an angry buzz 
like so many big flies. 

* Retire ! ' shouted my companion. * Tt 's of no use to waste 
ammunition. They 're in strong force up yonder. Here, 
you, ^Foray, what are you about ? ' 

'Nothing,' I sixid sternly ; *only looking for my man.' 
'But didn't you hoar my order?' shouted Denham ; and 

before I could do anytliing to j)revent him ho caught Sandho's 

rein and put sjturs to hib horse. 
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'Don't do that/ I cried angrily. 'I can't go and leave my 
poor fellow in the lurch. I 'm afraid he 's hit.' 

* I can't stop here and have my little troop shot down on 
account of your black.' 

* But ' 



'Come on, sir!' shouted Denham ; 'obey orders. Here, 
you 're a pretty rough sort of a pup for me to lick into shape/ 

he added, in a friendly way, as he trotted back amongst the 
stones. ' Recollect you 're a soldier now, without any -will 
of your own. You hand everything over to your officer, and 
obey him, whether it 's to ride forward into the enemy's fire 
or to retire.' 

'But it's horrible to leave that poor fellow to his fate,' 
I said. 

'More horrible to lose the ]ives of the party of men 
entrusted to me. Look here, my lad ; it 's an officer's duty 
never to throw away a man. If he is obliged to spend a few 
to carry some point, that 's war and necessary ; but to dash 
them bull headed against double odds to gain nothing is 
foUy.' 

' But I can't go on. Let me stay back and try and help 
him,' I said passionately. 

'Ceitainly not. Be sensible. Look here : you don't know 
that he 's hit.' 

'But he dropped from behind that stone.' 

* Yes ; but that may be his dodge. Perhaps he 's gliding 
back under cover from stone to stane.' 

'Perhaps,' I said bitterly. 'Look here: if this is your 
way of going to work I 've had enough of soldiering.' 

I rode on unwillingly, expecting to hear a furious tirade 
from my companion, who still held my rein ; but he was 
silent for a few minutes, while the bullets kept on spattering 
and whizzing about us without hitting any one. 

' So you 're tired of soldiering — are you ? ' said Denham 
at last. 
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' Yea/ r said hotly. ' I never felt such a coward 
before' 

* Kubbisli ! Look here : yoti want me to expose iny little 
detaclimont to the fire of that strongly posted crowd of Boers, 
and get half of them shot down, so as to try and pick up 
your servant/ 

* A'^o, I don't/ T replied sharply. 'There's plenty of cover 
here. I should have got the men liohind some of these 
blocks of stone and returned tlic lire, so as to keep the enemy 
in check while I sent two men dismounted to try and bring 
my man our guide in, alive or dead.' 

* Humph!' said my ccmipauion shortly. *Why, I begin 
to think you are a better soldior than I am ; * and, to my 
intense surprise, he halttid the party behind a huge block 
which divided our way, dismounted half, and sent them out 
right and loft to seek c(jver from whence they could reply 
to the enemy's fire. Then he turned to me. 

* You must hold two horses,' he said. * I 'II send two 
fellows to steal up the gap from stone to stone to try and 

pick up yonr rnnii ' 

*Xo, no,' 1 said excitedly. 'J '11 go alone.' 

* Suppose you find him wounded, or ' 

'Dead?' I said, finishing his sentence. 
*Yos: you couldn't carry him in.' 

*No,' T said, witii a sigh. * I 'm lame still from the injury 
to my foot. It hurts me so badly at times that I can hardly 
ride.' 

* Hurrah ! ' came from the right, and the cheer was taken 
up from the left, whiU> rrar/r, crael', crac.l\ rifles were being 
brought well into play, 

* What does that mean?' said "Denham. 'Have they 
brought down one of the Dntclimen 1' 

He pressed his horse's sides and rode out from behind the 
great stone, while I followed him, to learn directly what was 
the meaning of the cheering. Tt was plain enough, for there, 
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about fivo hundred yards up the narrow pass, was Joehoy 
coming after us at a quick run d(xlging round the great 
stones, and pretty well contriving to kecj) tliem between him 
and the enemy, whoae riflea kept on spitting bullets liorcoly 
after him. 

It was as Dcnham had suggested. Jocboy had leaped 
down from behind the stone as soon as he had drawn the 
enemy^s fire, then staited to follow us, running the gauntlet 
of their bullets, and reaching us in a very short time, Hushed, 
triumphant, and very little out of lireath. 

'Well,' cried Dcnham, 'see tlie Boers V 

* Um ! ' replied Jocboy. 

*Were tJiere a great many of them? I said eagerly, as T 
sat ho})ing the poor fellow did n(it give me the credit of 
forsaking him in a cowardly way. 

For answer ho held up both hand'^ with fingers and thumbs 
outspread; dropi)ed them, and riised them once more; and 
would have kept on for hmg enough if 1 had not checked 
him. 

*You sec,' I said to Dcnham, ' they arc in great force up 

there.' 

'Yes, and no wonder,' was the reply, *for it's a very strong 
position, ^^ow then, all here, and forward once more.' 

The men ran back into thc^ r ally ing-pl ace as (piiekly as 
so many rabbits, m(mnted, and once more we were in full 
retreat, with Jocboy trotting beside my horse holding on 
to the stirni^viron, while Donham kept coming to nie to 

talk. 

* Just to give you a few lessons in the art of war,' he saiil, 

with his eyes twinkling and a laugh beginning to show at 
their corners. 'There, you see we have done exactly what 
the Colonel wanted us to do : made a regular reconnaissance 
and drawn the enemy's fire, proving that ho is holding the 
pass. Wliafc the old man will do now remains tf> be seen. 
Ho won't go up here witli us to try and dislodge them, 

Chargo. G 
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but "will try, I expect, to lure them clown into the open 
somewhere, so as to give us a chance at them.' 

* They '11 be too cunning/ T said * They fight only from 

behind stones, and in holes.' 

* Yes, thoy 're cunning enough,* said Denham ; * but, like 
all over-clever people, thoy make mistakes, or find others 
quite as cunning. Look here : you '11 have to propose 
some dodge to the Colonel to coax them out to give us a 
chance.' 

* I propose a plan to the Colonel ? ' 

*Yes. "Why not?' said Denham, laughing. * You've 
begun your soldiering by teaching me, and Oh ! ' 

He uttered a sharp cry, and clapped his right hand round 
to his back. 

* What is it r I said excitedly. ' Not hit ? ' 

* Yes, I 've got it,' he muttered. * Just look. It hurts 
horribly. I say, though, that 's a good sign — eh.V 

The men halted involuntarily behind the stones, and 
Denham bmvely kept his seat till all were under cover, when, 
refusing to dismount, he slij^ped olf his bandolier and began 
to unbutton his tunic. 

* You had better let us help you down,' I suggested. 
'No; I don't feel bad enough/ ho said through his teeth, 

speaking viciously as if in great pain. * I don't think I 'm 
much hurt. See any blood ? ' 

'No,' I replied as he threw olF his tunic and laid it across 
his horse's neck. * Here, look. That 's it. All ! there it 
lies.' For I had made a snatch at a long shaped bullet, 

missed it twice, and then sat pointing out where it had fullen. 

Joelwy snatched it up and handed it to me. 

'Humph!' said Denham; 'then it hasn't gone through 
me, or it would have fallen from my back.' 

* Instead of your chest,' I said. * It must have been partly 
spent with the long distance it travelled.' 

' I wish it had been quite spent,' said Denham through his 
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teeth. *0h, what a fuss I'm making about such a trifle! 
Nothing worse than having a stone tlirown at one.' 

* It 's gone right through the back of your jacket,' said one 
of the men. * Look, there 's quite a big hole.' 

* It has not broken the skin,' I said, examining his back. 
'No, of course not. Here, give me that jacket again, you. 

Let 's get it on. This is all waste of time.' 

He winced a good deal and looked very white ; but he 
bravely mastered his feeling of faintness, and struggled once 
more into his tunic, suffering greatly, as I could see by the 
pallor breaking through his sun browned skin. 

'Stings a bit,' he said to me as he fastened the buttons ; 
*but it might have been worse eh, Yal? I always was 
a thick-skinned fellow, and it turns out lucky now. How 
far is the nearest skirmisher 1 ' 

'A good thousand yards, I should say,' I replied. 

* Good, and no mistake, for the distance has saved me, Val, 
my lad. But what 's that : over half a mile eh ? Not bad 
shooting, and shows they must have good rifles, bless 'em ! 

Now then, hand me that cartridge-belt^ and T should be glad 

if you 'd pass it over my head, for I 'm not very ready to 
move. * 

* You will have to let the doctor see the place,' I said as 
I extended the bandolier so as to pass it over his head. 

* Doctor ? I augh ! What do I want with a doctor for 
this? I'm going to keep quiet, my lad, or the doctor and 
the Colonel between them will be wanting to invalid me.' 

* Oh ! ' I exclaimed sharply. 

'Hullo ! ' he cried. 'Don't say you've got it too, lad ! ' 

* No, no. Look here,' I said, and I held out the cartridge- 
belt to show where a case was flattened — -the brass exterior 
and the bullet within while the spring like holder was 
broken, and the leather beneath sprayed with lead. 

'What's the matter?' said Denham, looking round, and 
wincing with pain as he changed his position. 
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'It was no spent bullet tliat struck you/ T said, draj^'^^inq 
out the damaged cartridge. * You have tlie bullet in its braso 
case to thank for saving youT life. Look how they *rb 
flattened.' 

He took the bolt m his fingers, and then held them out, 
examining all carefully without a word. 

* Humph ! * he ejaculated at last. * Tliat was a narrow 
escape. I think 1 shall save that flattened bullet. Not the 
sort of thing a man would choose for a Ixxck plate, but it did 
its work. Yes, J must save tliab flattened bit and the bullet 
the Boer shot. They '11 be worth taking out of a drawer 
some day to show people, if wc got safe through the war. 
There, I'm all right now. Attention ! March ! ' 

The tiring had ceased as lie gave the orders, the first word 
in a sharp military way, the second with a catching gasp, 
and he fell over sidewise. Fortunately I was close upon his 
left and caught liirn in my arms, which were none too strong 
or ready for such a task ; but I managed to hold him tightly 
clasped round the chest as his horse moved off and his legs 
sank to thfl gronnd A coiiplo of the men drew rein and 

dismounted directly to come to my help, they taking him 
from my arms to lay him upon the stony ground. 

* Fainted,' I said, dismounting painfully. '"Who has a 
water-bottle 1 ' 

One was produced directly, and I was ])usily bathing the 
poor fellow's face and trying to tilcklo a little water between 
his lips, when we became painfully aware of the fact that we 
liad moved out from cover, for fipat, spnt, spat, three bullets 
struck sttmes near us, making it evident that wo were well 
in view, and that the Boers were making targets of the 
different members of the group. This was remedied directly ; 
but in spite of the shaking he received in being moved to 
the rear of the biggest stone, Denhani did not open his eyes, 
but lay there perfectly insensilde ; while, to add to our 
difficulties, one of our men, who had retaken their places 
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in cover, to be reaay to reply to the fire if a favourable 
opportunity presented itself, announced that the enemy was 
steadily advancing down the pass, and evidently with the 
intention of clearing it of the party of cavalry which had 
entered between its barren walls. 
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CHAPTER XII 1. 



REALITIES OF WAR. 




GLANCED round at the little group of men, 
every face wearing the same serious aspect ; 
then I lowered my eyes to continue my task of 
trying to restore Denham to his senses, while 
the moments glided by, and many shots were 

fired at our position; yet there was no change in the 

officer's condition. 

' He isn't dead is heV said one of the troopers. 

* Dead ? No ! ' I cried angrily ; but even as I spoke a 
chill of horror ran through me, for the utterly inanimate 
state of my new friend suggesbed that the shock of the 
blow might have been fatal. 

' But he doesn't seem to have a spark of life in him,' poor 
chap ! ' 

'He'll recover soon/ I said as firmly as I could, and 
determined to put the best face upon the matter. 

* But we can't wait for "soon,"' cried another man im- 
patiently. ' In less tlian a quarter of an hour the Doppers 
will be down upon us, and then it 's either a bullet apiece 
or prisoners.* 

* We must carry him down to where the Colonel is with 
the rest of the troopers,' I said. 

* No, no. Set him on a horse.' 

* He can't possibly sit a horse,' I said finnly ; *and if you 
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put him on one it will take two men to keep him in his 
place/ 

' We can't spare them,' cried the first man who had spoken. 
' We want all our rifles to be speaking as we retire,' 

Just then a thought struck me. 

* He must be carried/ I said. 

* It can't be done, sir,' was tlic reply. ' The men can't l>c 
spared. One of us must have him in front of the saddle as 
we retreat.' 

*No, no,' I said. *Herc, wait a minute. -Jocboy!' I 
shouted, and, shield and assagai in hand, the black dashed 
to my side as if to defend me from some attack. 

*Can you carry this officer on your back down the valley, 
Joeboy ? ' T said. 

* Um ! ' was the prompt reply, * You take my spears.' 

* Yes. Hang them to my saddle,' I said. * Quick ! ' 

The next minute I helped to raise the insensible man 
carefully on to the black's broad l)ack as he bent down 
on one knee, Dcnham's arms Ijeiiig placed round Joeboy's 

neck ; and then, at his request, the wrists were bound 
together with a sash. 

* Now,' I said, * can you do it 1 ' 

* TJm ! ' was the reply ; and, without a word lacing uttered 
by way of order, the man rose softly to his feet and set 
off at a slow, steady walk down towards the little force of 
mounted rifles waiting, a couple of miles or so away, to receive 
our news. 

Ho sooner were we well out of the cover which had shel- 
tered us than tlio firing increased, showing that our move- 
ments were under observation ; but the pattering shots, 
which seemed to strike every apot save where we moved at a 
pace regulated by Joeboy'e steady walk, had no effect upon 
the discipline of the little party. The sergeant, a middle-ageil 
man, like 4 Comiah farmer, now took the command. He 
ordeced fealf the party to follow close after their wounded 
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officer, and halted the second lialf, who stood dismounted 
and covered by their horses, to reply to the enemy's fire. 

Instead of checking the shots, our reply seemed only to 
increase them ; but we had the satisfaction of knowing that 
the fire was concentrated upon us, and that Lieutenant 
Denham and his bearer were running no risk of being brought 
down. This was kept up for fully ten minutes, during which 
our friends had got some distance. Then the order was 
given to mount; and, giving our horses their heads, we 
went in single file clattering along the stone strewn and 
often slippery track, followed by a scattered shower of bullets, 
horribly badly aimed, for we ]iad taken our enemies by 
surprise. 

We could not go very fast ; but the pace was fast enough 

to overtake our companions soon, who formed up under 

the best cover they could find, leaving us room to pass 

and ride on to where Joeboy trudged manfully on, and then 

draw rein and walk our horses, listening to the pattering of 

the Doppers' bullets and the steady and regular reply of our 
m^n 

* Has he moved or spoken, Joeboy 1 ' I said anxiously as I 
rode alongside. 

' Um ! ' replied Joeboy. ' Traid be gone dead, Boss Yal.' 

' No, no ! ' I said, laying my hand against Denham's neck. 
* I believe he is only stunned. Are you getting tired ? ' 

' Um ! ' growled the great black. It seemed wonderful 
what expression he could put into that one ejaculation, which 
sounded now as if he were saying, ' Tired t l^o ; I could go 
on like this till dark.' 

I said no more, but fell back into my place, where I found 
the next man eager enough to talk. 

'They brag about the Boers' shooting; but I don't think 
much of it, nor of ours neither, if you come to that. I don't 
wish any harm to them who made all this trouble; but I 
should like for our boys to bring down a man at every shot. 
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It would bring some of the rest fco their senses. I say, you 
don't think young Mr Denham 's going home, do you 1 ' 

' iNo/ I said sharply. * I think he only wants getting on 
to a bed, to lie till the shock of his hurt has passed away.' 

* Yes, that 's it,' said the trooper ; ' bed 's a grand thing for 
nearly everything. I never knew how grand it was till I 
came on this business and had to sleep out here on the stones. 
You haven't begun to find out what it is to be away from 
your bed at times.' 

* I Ve slept out on the veldt or up in a kopje scores of 
times,' I replied, * and have grown used to it.' 

* Oh ! ' said my companion, glancing at me to see if I was 
telling the truth. Then, apparently satisfied, he continued : 
*I wish those who made this war had to do all the fighting. 
I 'm sick of it.' 

' Already 1 ' I said. 

* Yes ; I was sick of it before we began to hit out. What 's 
the sense of it 1 Here am I, five and twenty, hale, hearty, 
and strong, trying to get shot. But of course one had to 
come. I mean to make some of them pay for it, though/ 

*But you volunteered.' 

* Of course. I say, though, I don't wonder at you making 
a run for it. Nice game to have to fight on the enemy's side ! 
I should like that oh yes, very much indeed I My rifle 
would have gone off by accident sometimes and hit the wrong 
man. I say, though, oughtn't the Colonel to hear all this 
firing, and come up to help us 1 ' 

'That 's what I 've been thinking,' I replied. * I should be 
very glad if we saw him on ahead. But we must have a couple 
of miles to go yet to join them mustn't we ? ' 

* Yes, quite that ; but, my word ! ' cried my companion, 
'they're going it now. They're firing shots enough to 
bring down every one of our rear guard.' 

•Yes; and it will be our turn again directly, when they 
trot on.' 
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* They ought to he here hy now/ continued my new com- 
rade. * I don't beheve they '11 come.' 

* Why 1 ' I said anxiously. 

' They '11 all be shot down.' 

* Nonsense/ I said. * Listen ; those are their rifles 
reply *ng.' 

*I suppose so,' was the reply, given thoughtfully. *But 
what a strange echo the hills give back here I ' 

* Yes,' I said. * That 's why it 's called Echo Nek.' 

* I suppose so ; but but Here, I say, those are not 

echoes we can hear now.' 

' Nonsense ! What can they be, then 1 ' 

* Some one else firing. Can't you hear 1 It sounds from 
right in front,' 

' Well, that 's how echoes do sound. The reports come 
down the pass and strike against the face of the rocks, and 
are reflected off.' 

* That's all very nicely put, comrade,' said the young man, 
' and I dare say it 's scientific and *' all according to Cocker," 
as my father used to say ; but you 're not going to make me 
believe those are echoes we can hear right in front. Now, 
you listen.' 

I did as he suggested, and the rattling of the Boers' rifles 
came plainly enough, their many reverberations, as the reports 
seemed to strike from side to side, almost drowning the feeble 
replies of our own men. Then, after a perceptible pause, 
fresh reports were heard, and certainly these seemed to come 
from some distance away in front. 

* There ! ' cried my companion triumphantly. * What do 
you say to that ? ' 

* That the shots echo again from some high hills in front.' 

' Boss Val,' cried Joeboy just then, and I touched Sandho 
with my heels, making him spring on to where the big black 
was straining his neck to look back, but trudging steadily on 
all the while. 
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' What is it, Joeboy 1 ' I said anxiously. ' Has he moved 
or spoken ^ ' 

' Um I Not said a word ; but some one shooting over over/ 

He nodded his head in the direction we were going, and 
now I grasped the fact that I had before doubted namely, 
that firing was going on in our front. 

I drew the sergeant's attention to it directly, and he 
nodded. 

* That settles it at once,' he said. * Here have I been telling 
myself it was all my fancy ; but now you hear it I feel it 
must be fact.' 

* I hear it ; so does my man, and the trooper who rides 
next to me.' 

* Yes ; and we can all hear it now,' said the Sergeant. ' Well, 
it 's plain enough. We 're in a tight place, my lad, for there 's 
only one answer to it, and it explains why the Colonel hasn't 
sent us some support, for he must have heard the firing.' 

* What do you make of it, then 1 ' 

* That the Doppers are better soldiers than we give them 
credit for being, and they 've got round to the Colonel's 
rear somehow, and shut him in this giant hogs' trough of a 
valley.' 

* Think so ?'! said anxiously, as I thought of the Lieutenant. 
*I'm sure of it. 'Now then; that's not our business. 

Halt ! Eight about ! Take position behind those stones. 
Dismount and cover the retreat. Here they coma' 

The clatter of the horses of the other party came plainly to 
our ears as we took our places ready to reply to the Boers' 
fire. I had intended to have another look at the wounded 
man before this took place, and was therefore much disap- 
pointed; but there was no help for it, and I stood with 
Sandho fairly well sheltered behind a stone five feet high, 
upon which my rifle rested. Then the party we were to 
relieve cantered by, with two men wounded and supported 
on their horses ; and as I watched the puffs of smoke and 
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listoiieti to the bullets spattering 'md splaying the rocks, 
Avith the buzz of the high shots now sounding so familiar, 
I wondered at being able U) tiike it all so coolly. 

*I suppose it ^s ])ecause I'm beginning to get used t(j it/ I 
thought. Then I began to speculate as to what would happen 
now if the sergeant was right, and "wc were to be attiicked 
front and rear ; and wliat it would feel like if I wore hit, as 
seemed very likely now tliat the enemy were getting so near. 
15ut I glanced right and left at my companions, just in time 
to see the Sergeant start l)ack, to stand shaking his right hand 
vigorously, and directly after 1 saw the blood l)eginning to 
drip from his finger ends. 

*!Much hurt]* 1 asked, hurrying to his side, dragging out 
my handkerchief the while. 

'Xo!* he roaied; ^only a scratch. Back to your place, 
sir! Who told you to leave? Here; stop! As you are 
here you may as well tie that rag rtjund it.' 

He said these last words more gently, and smiled as I 
ra])idly bound up his injury as well as T couLL 

* Thank ye^ r\\y hid/ he said * T Tinist preserve discipline^ 

and wc 're getting pressed. Taken ofl' a bit of the middle 
finger hasn't it V 

*Half of it, I 'm afraid,' I said 

'Wliat have you got to be afraid of? Might have been 
worse. Suppose it had been the first fmgcr ; then I shouldn't 
have been able to draw trigger eh 1 That '11 do — won't it ? 
1 ^m in a h^irry.* 

* I haven't stopped the bleeding,' I replied. 

'JS^ever mind. .Mother Aature will soon do ihat. Now 
then, back you go. Show them how you young farmers can 
shoot.' 

I was on my way back to my place when the clattering of 
hoofs made me turn my head, and I saw a man in the Light 
Horse uniform come galloping up, utterly regardless of the 
danger he nm from obstructing stones. 
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* Back ! * he shouted. * Eetire on the main "body as fast as 
you can go. Coloners orders.' 

We were in full xetreat at once, after emptying our rifles 
upon the steadily advancing enemy, who came on, running 
from stone to stone, cleverly taking advantage of every bit of 
cover. We soon came in sight of the men we had relieved, 
who were hurrying to the rear as fast as they could get their 
wounded men along ; while, to my great satisfaction, there 
was Joeboy striding along at a tremendous rate : it was a 
walk, but such a walk as would have compelled me to trot to 
keep up with him. He could not have kept it up much 
longer, I could see, for the perspiration was streaming down 
his face and neck, and he was breathing hard ; but at the end 
of another quarter of a mile, as the firing in front grew louder 
and louder, I saw about a couple of dozen of the troopers 
coming to our help, four of whom dismounted, giving up 
their horses to comrades, and quickly spreading a blanket 
upon the ground. 

It struck me at once that Joeboy would refuse to give up 
his had , but I got up to him just in time, and at a word 
from me the young officer, still perfectly insensible, was 
lifted from the big black's shoulders, laid upon the blanket, 
and then the four men took the corners in a good grip and 
trotted off at the double. Joeboy, grinning with satisfaction, 
now took hold of my saddle bow and ran by my side till we 
reached the strong position in a great notch in one side of the 
valley, where the Colonel was defending himself against a 
large body of the enemy coming on from the plains below. 

It was a capitally chosen spot, as I soon saw, for there was 
a smooth open part in front of the notch, which backed right 
into the side ; and the stones across the path, front and rear, 
fonned capital breastworks for the dismounted men who 
lined them, all the horses having been turned into the gan 
in the huge wall, where they were quite out of the line of 
fire. 
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'Splendid !' '^aid tho Sergeant to ine, as v/e waited to t<ike 
our turn at tho defence. 

* Eut we shall he attacked on hoth &id(is,' I said. * Ou^'htu't 
we to get in there with the horses V 

^ No, you recruit, you,' Niid tlie Sergeant, 'We shall be 
between two fires ; but don't you sec liow the enemy will be 
crippled ? Every shot that goes over us, whether it 's uj)ward 
or downward, goes among the Doppies. They 're firing at us, 
but at their own friends as well/ 

'Of course,' I rejJied. * I did not see that.' 

'I didn't at first,' he said : ' but our Cohmel 's got his head 
screwed on tlic right way, and the ])osition is famous. AVell, 
wliy don't you say " llurrali ! " or " Eravo ! " or something of 
tho sortr 

'Eecause I don't feel satisiied, I siid. 

' You young fellows never are,' s.iid the Sergeant. * What 's 
tho matter with you now ? ' 

'We can liold out, oi course,' I said, 'as long as our 
ammunition lasts ; but what about afterwards V 

'Eother afterwaids ! ' he said sharply; 'a hundred things 
may happen Ix^fore it comes to afterwards.' 

' Then, if thijy determine to liold on, they can force us to 
surrender.' 

* Never,' said the Sergeant ; * 9o no more croaking.* 
*Eut what al)out provisions?' 

' Every man ha*s his rations in a satchel.' 

'Eut water?' 

'Every man has his bottle well fdled, my lad.' 

* Hut when the water Ixtttles are empty and tlie food is 
done? Wliat about feeding the horses? Whai^ about 
watering them ? ' 

' Yah ! ' growled the Sergeant savagely. ' Call yourself a 
volunteer ? What do you mean by coming here prophesying 
all sorts of evil ? Do you want to starve tho horses and see 
'em die of thirst ? Hero, I s.iy, my lad,' he wliispeied, 'don't 
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let any of the boys hear that. You 've hit the we.ik point of 
the defence a regular staggerer. You're quite right ; but we 
must hold on, and perhaps after u guod peppering they 'II 
draw off. If they don't, it means forming up and making a 
dash, and that 's what the Colonel won't do if he can help it, 
on account of the loss.' 

I had no more time for talking, for directly after I was 
ordered to take my place behind one of the stones to make 
the best use I could of my rifle in keeping back the enemy, 
who were now descending the pass in great numbers, while 
the firing from the rear was so furious that it was plain 
enough that the ascending force was stronger than the one 
with which they were trying to join hands. 




CHAPTER XIV. 




now I USKD MY C\RTIUDGES. 

T was a stiaiige ex[)erionce for ono wlio had 
come fivsh fnun a lioiiKi life ; ami in the iiitervtils 
of firing 1 coulJ not help ^vomleriiig "wliether it 
was not all <i (ln\im. The realit}^ however, 
forceil its( It on nic too stronglv as the light 
wont on, tlio spaces ahout th(^ stones Leing literally Jittered 
^vith battered \)ullets which hid issuinod ail kinds of strange 
shapof^ aftor comm*^ in ci.nittu:t with the stones — ilat, ni\ish 
room <^haped, twisted, the u»iiie..d points struck oif diagonally, 
and tiio like ; hut we Avere so sh< lt( re I that if the Eoers iired 
low we were mdnirt, and if they fired high their .shots went 
over among comrades. Signals were now made from ahovo an<I 
beh>w, with the result that the attacking jiarty coming down 
the pass divided, to line the sides of the place as far as they 
couUl, so tliat tlieir shots crossed our defences, and the attack- 
ing party fiom below folhjwed their old tactics; thus our 
defences wxie swept by a crossfire, and fe^er Boers fell by 
the bullets of tlioir fi lends. But these movements on the 
part of the Bo(hs had brought thoni bvtU'V within range cf 
our pieces, for they wer(* more exposed up(m cliuLliing up the 
slopes; and I had plain evidenc' of the- Ijss they sustained. 

At last night began to fall, and the firing of the attacking 
force dro])inMl oiL It was ])1 lin that the Jjoers were retiring, 
possibly disheartened by tlieir lie.ivy losses. Then, soon after 
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dark, lights began to appear, just out of range, both up and 
down the pass ; but it was probable that the fight would be 
resumed as soon as it wa<^ daylight again. 

Two thirds of the men were now set at liberty to take what 
rest and refreshment they could, the remaining third being 
upon sentry-duty, ready to give the alarm should a night- 
attack be attempted ; but of this there was little probability. 

Taking advantage of not being on sentry duty, I made my 
way to the niche in the mountain side which had been taken 
for hospital purposes, and here found Denham rolled up in a 
horseman's cloak and sleeping peacefully. I felt his forehead 
gently, and then his wrists and hands, to find all cool and 
comfortable ; but I knew I must not wake him. Just then 
a figure close by stirred, and I started, for a voice said, * He 's 

asleep. ' 

' Yes, I know,' I replied ; ' but has he been awake 1 ' 
*Yes; an hour ago.' 

* How did he seem ? ' I asked. 

'Said it hurt him a deal, just as if his ribs were broken. 
Ah 1 he doesn't know what pain is.' 
■ * Do you 1 ' I said. 

* Eather ! ' said the man. ' One of their bullets went right 
through my thigli just about six inches below my hip. That 
is pain. It 's just as if a red hot iron was being pushed 
through. ' 

* Can I get anything for you 1 ' I said, 

'K'o,' was the gruff reply ; ' unless you can get me a heap 
of patience to bear all this pain.' 

I tried to nay a few comforting words to him, but they only 

seemed to irritate. 

' Don't,' he said peevishly. * I know you want to be kind, 
my lad ; but I 'm not myself now, and it only makes me feel 
mad. There, thank ye for it all , but please go before I say 
something ungrateful. ' 

I crept away and tried to find the doctor who was with the 

Charge. H 
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corps ; but he was busy with his wounded men, of whom he 
had about twenty. Giving up the satisfaction of getting his 
report about the young Lieutenant, I went to where Sandho 
was picketed with the rest, and stood by his head for about 
half-an-hour, petting and caressing him, before going back 
towards the rough breastwork partly natural, partly arti- 
ficial — which served as a shelter from the bullets. 

I soon came upon one of the sentries, who challenged me ; 
but he made room for me beside him after a few words had 
passed. 

* Oh yes,' he said, ' you can stay here if you like ; but why 
don't you go and lie down till you have to relieve guard ? ' 

' Because I feel too excited to sleep,' I replied. 

* Humph ! Yes, it has been warm work,' said the sentry ; 

* but I suppose we shall get used to it. I *m excited ; but I 
feel as if I 'd give anything to lie down for an hour.' 

'Well, lie down,' I said. * I 'IL keep watch for you.' 

* You will ? ' he said joyfully. * ^^o, no ; I 'm not going to 
break down like that. Don't say any more about it. It 's 
like tempting a man. TTp.re, I say,' he whispered eagerly, 

* how quiet they are ! You don't think they 're going to 
make a night attack — do you ? ' 

' ^o,' I said ; * it 's not likely. What good could they do 
when they couldn't see to shoot 1 ' 

' None, of course. It 's not as if they were soldiers with 
bayonets. The only thing they could do would be to stampede 
the horses.' 

* What ! ' I whispered excitedly. * Oh, I say, don't talk 
like that.' 

* Only a bit of an idea that came into my head. Don't see 
anything — do you 1 ' 

* Nothing,' I replied. * It 's dark ; but there 's a curious 
transparent look about the night, and I think we should see 
any one directly if he were advancing.' 

* How ? I don't see that 's at all likely.* 
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* If any one passed along it would be like a shadow crossing 
the gray stones. They look quite gray in the starlight.' 

* Well, yes, they do,' he said ; ' and I say, what 's that 1 * 
He pointed towards the Boers' camp fires, and, startled by 

his tone, I looked eagerly in the direction pointed out ; but 
there were the piles of gray stones looking dull and shadowy, 
but no sign to me of anything else. 
' Fancy,' I said. 

* 1^0. Just as you spoke I saw something dark go across 
one of the stones. Shall I fire 1 ' 

* Certainly not. It would be alarming every one for 
nothing. We talked about seeing things pass the gray 
stones, and that made you think you saw some one.' 

* Perhaps so,' he said thoughtfully. * Anyhow, there 's 
nothing here now. I say, that seems to have woke me up.' 

*It would,' I said; and tlien I crouched a little lower, 
shading my eyes from the starlight and keenly sweeping 
the chaotic wilderness of rocks again and again, but seeing 
noth ing. 

I heard, though, the steps of the sentry away to my left, 
and soon after a faint cough to my right sounded quite 
loudly. 

* It wouldn't have done for you to have gone to sleep with 
me taking your place, for I suppose some officer will be visit 
ing the posts before very long, and then you 'd have been 
found out if I hadn't woke you in time.' 

I said this in a low tone not much above a whisper, in 
case any one was going the rounds ; but he did not take 
any notice. 

* It wouldn't have done, you know,' I said. 

There was a low, heavy sighing breath, which made me 
start in wonder, and then turn towards my companion, to find 
that his rifle was resting against the stone, and that he had 
sunk sidewise against another and was fast asleep. 

* Completely fagged out,' I said to myself, with a feeling of 
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pity for him. 'He did light bravely against it; but the 
dro^vsiness was too much for him.' 

One moment I felt ready tu tuke hold of his arm and shake 
him, but I did not. I was there with his rifle ready to my 
hand, and if I kept his watch, perhaps only for a few minutes, 
he would wake up again, refreshed and better able to keep it 
till he was relieved. 

* It often is so,' I said to myself. ' One drops asleep after 
dinner, and then wakes up ready to go for any length of time. 
It 's being a good comrade to the poor fellow,* I thought; and, 
picking up his rifle, I took over his duty just as if it were my 
own, keeping my eyes wandering over the dark gray stones 
in front, and sweeping the whole space. Then my breath 
suddenly felt as if checked in my surprise, for about thirty 
yards away, as near as I could guess, there was a dark shadow 
passing one of the great blocks. 

* Fancy/ I said to myself as soon as I could recover from 
my surprise ; and, treating myself as I had treated my 
fellow trooper, I mentally declared I had thought about it 

till T sftemed to see it. 

*It's all imagination,' I said again; and then I lowered 
the rifle I held, a thrill running through me as I distinctly 
saw the dark shadow again, but nearer than before. This 
time I was certain it was not imagination. A figure — enemy 
or no — was cautiously stealing towards our lines ! My 
first impulse was to fire at the figure and give the alarm ; 
but on second thoughts I hesitated to go to such an 
extreme. Fixing my eyes upon the dark, shadowy form, I 
cocked my rifle, and called hoarsely upon whoever it was to 
stop. 

*Ah ! No shoot, no shoot,' cried a familiar voice. 

* Joeboy ! ' I exclaimed. 

* Um ! ' was the reply ; and, to my astonishment, the 
black came hurrying towards me, bending under a load 
which stuck out curiously from his sides and back. 
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* Why, what have you been doing out there T 

' Been get all these/ he said as he forced his way 
between a couple of stones, wJiich caught his bulky load 
and checked him for a few moments. 

* You idiot ! ' I said in a low tone, for T was afraid now 
that I had alarmed the sentries on either side ; but though 
Joeboy's load on one side bumped against my companion 
sentry, he was so utterly wearied out that he did not stir, 

* Um ? Idiot ? ' said Joeboy. * Boss Val going to be 
hungry. Joeboy hungry. Been to get all these.' 

* What are they forage bags ? ' 

* Um ! ' he said. 

* But where did you get them whose are they ? ' 
*Doppies\ All in a heap. Brought them all along.' 

A little further questioning m ide it all clear that under 
cover of the darkness the plucky fellow had crept up the 
valley, taking advantage of the shelter afforded by the 
stones, passed the lines of the Boers, and hunted about till 
he came upon something worth having in the shape of a 
pile of canvas forage bags containing the men's provender, 
which they had left together and in charge of a sentinel, 
so as to be unencumbered in their attack upon us. 

* But what about the sentry ? ' I said suspiciously. 

* Um ? Fast asleep,' said Joeboy. 

* What ! all the time you were loading yourself with these 
bags?' 

*Um!' 

* You did not send him to sleep, did you 1 ' I said 
suspiciously. 

'Um? Killumr 

* Yes.' 

* No,' said Joeboy coolly. * Didn't wake up. Lot more 
couldn't carry. Plenty to eat now.' 

*Then you actually went foraging up there, and got 
back safely vnth this load 1 ' 
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* Urn ! ' said Joeboy. * Boss Val must have plenty to 
qat. Doppies nearly caught um.* 

* So I should expect/ I said. * But you nearly got fthot^ 
stealing up to the lines like this.' 

He laughed softly. 

* Boss Val wouldn't shoot Joeboy. Doppies nearly ketch 
him. Big lot coming down now. 

* What ! ' I said excitedly. ' Some of them coming 
down 1 ' 

* Um ! Big lot coming down to fight.' 

I began to grasp now that after all there was some night 
expedition on the way, and that the pile of haversacks 
Joeboy had found had been deposited there to leave the 
men free and unfettered. 

* Look here/ I said sharply ; * are you sure that the 
Doppies are coming down *? ^ 

*TJm! Great big lot.' 

* Here, you/ I whispered, ' wake up ! ' and I shook and 
shook the sentry roughly, making him spring up and make a 
snatch at his rifle. 

* Thank ye,' he said. 'I say, I was nearly dropping off 
to sleep.' 

* Very,' I said dryly ; * but keep awake now. My man 
here has just brought in news that the enemy are coming 
on down the pass.' 

' What for a night attack ? ' 
' Yes. ' 

* The beasts ! ' he cried, and he raised his rifle to fire and 
give the alarm, 

'J^o, no/ I said; 'don't fiie unless you see them. I'll 
go and give the alarm. Stand fast till reinforcements come. 
^Here, Joeboy, bring your load into camp.' 

I led the way straight to the Colonel, being challenged 
twice before I reached the side where he, in company with 
his officers, lay sleeping in their horsemen's heavy cloaks. 
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All sprang up afc once, and each started to rouse his 
following, with the result that in a few minutes the whole 
force was under arms and divided in two bodies to join 
the line of sentries who paced up and down the pass. 

It was only now I became aware of the Colonel's plan 
of strategy, which was to defend the position as long as 
seemed wise, and then for each line to fold back, making 

the pivot of the movements the ends of the lines by the 
niche in the hillside where the horses were sheltered. Then, 
on the performance of this evolution, there would be a 
double line facing outward for the defence of the horses, in 
a position enormously strong from the impossibility of there 
being any attack from flanks or rear. 

So far we had no news of any attack threatening from 
the Boers who held the lower pirt of the pass ; but scouts 
had been sent out in that direction to get in touch with 
the enemy, and their return was anxiously awaited where 
the men were in position ; but the minutes glided by in 
the midst of a profound silence, and I began to feel a 
doubt about the correctness of Joeboy^s announcement. 

I was in the centre of the line which would receive the 
shock of the descending Boers, and Joeboy had stationed 
himself behind me as soon as he had bestowed his plunder 
in safety; and at last, as there was no sound to indicate 
that the enemy was on the move, I began to grow terribly 
impatient, feeling as I did that before long the Colonel 
and his officers would be reproaching me for giving a false 

alarm. 

* Are you quite sure, Joeboy 1 * I whispered, turning to him 
where he squatted with assagai in hand and his shield spread 
across his knees. 

* Um 1 * he whispered. * Yes, quite sure. Come soon.' 
They did not come soon, and I grew more and more 

excited and angry ; but I refrained from questioning the 
black any more, feeling as I did the uselessness of that 
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course, and being un"willing to brin<,' clown upon myself the 
reproof of the officers for talking at a time when the order 
had been passed for strict silence, so that the Eocrs might 
meet with a complete surprise. 

It seemed to me that an hour had passeil, during which I 
stood behind the natural breastwork of a stone upon wliich 
my rifle rested, gazing slraiglit away up tlie j)ass, and strain 
ing my sense of liearing to catch something to suggest that 
the enemy was in motion ; but tliore was not a sound in 
the grim and desolate gap betA\ecu tlie hills, and my beating 
heart sank lower and lower as I glanced back at Joeboy, who 
reached towards me. 

* 13oppy long time/ he said, hardly above his breath. 
*They won't come,' I whis])cred back angrily. *You 

fancied it alh' 

* Urn r 

*You fancied it all. They ivoukl not come on in the 
night. ' 

* lk)bs Val wait a bit. Come s[)(m.' 

* Ugh ' ' T ojaonlatinl ; and a vo'wo somewliere near whis 

pered, ' Silence in the ranks ! ' The command was needed, 
for a low murmur was beginning to make itself heard. 

All was still again directly after, and the time glided 
slowly on again, till that which I expected came suddenly ; 
for I heard the trami)ling of feet behind me in the darkness, 
and a voice whispered, * "Where 's that new recruit Moray ? ' 

* I am liere, sir,' I said. 

' Quick I the Colonel wantb you.' 

I left my post, and anotlier man stepped into my place, 
while I followed the f,ergeant who had summoned me. 

*I say, young fellow,' he said 'you're in for a bullying. 
The Colonel 's horribly wild about your false alarm. Arc 
you sure the Doppies were coniin::; on V 

I told him what I had learned, and that I had felt obliged 
to report it. 
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' Humph ! Yes, of course ; but it 's a great pity, when 
the men wanted rest/ 

The next minute T was faring the Colonel in the middle of 
the pass, where he stood with a group of the officers, about 
half way between the two lines of men facing up and down, 
but lying so close that they ivere only visible here and 
there. 

* Oh, here you are, young fellow ! ' were the words that 
saluted me, spoken in a low, angry whisper. * 'Now then, 
where are these two attacking parties of Boers ? ' 

' I only reported that one was coming, sir one descending 
the pass/ 

' Very well ; you shall have credit for only one, then. 
"Well, where is it T 

' I can't say, sir,' I replied. * I was warned of it by my 
native servant.' 

* Then just go back and flog your native servant till 
you have given him a lesson against spreading false alarms 
to rob tired men of their rest. It is perfectly abominable 
just when we want all oui strength for the work in hand 
for us to morrow.' 

*I'm very sorry, sir,' I said. 

* Sorry 1 What must I be, then ? I can't fight unless I 
have plenty to eat and as much sleep as I can get. There, 
get back to your post. I wish to goodness you had stopped 
at home or joined the Boers, or done something else with 
yourself, instead of coming and giving this confounded false 
alarm. Be off. — Here, call in the men again, and Yes, 

what nuw ? ' 

* Enemy coming up the pass in great strength, sir,' said 
one of the scouts, who had come Ireathlesslv back. 

' What ! ' said the Colonel in a hurried whisper. * Could 
you make them ont 'I ' 

*Yes, sir; two or three hundred, I should say.' 
' You got near enough to see 1 ' 
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* I couldn't see much, sir ; but I could hear. They seemed 
to spread right across from the side I was on.' 

*Here, you, Moray/ said the Colonel, turning to me, for 
at this announcement I had stood fast. ' Get back to your 
post ; and I beg your pardon. Yes ; who are you 1 * — for 
another scout came in to endorse the words of the first. 
He had scouted down the other side of the widening pass, 
and according to his report the enemy could not be a quarter 
of a mile away. 

* Thank goodness!' said the Colonel fervently. *Mr 
Moray, I spoke in haste and disappointment. !N^ow then, 
gentlemen, perfect silence, please. I believe we shall hear 
some signal from below, and that is what the party above 
are waiting for. Then they will attack simultaneously, to 
give us a surprise, and we 're going to surprise them. Every 
one to his post, please ; and then, at their first rush, let it 
be volleys and slow falling back, so as to keep them from 
breaking our too open formation.' 

The next minute every man. was in his place, and the pass 

sn dfirk and still that it was impossible to helieve that a 

terrible conflict was so close at hand. As I stood waiting and 
listening for the enemy's order to attack, I could feel my 
heart go throb, tliroh, throh^ tliroh, so hard that I seemed to be 
hearing it at the same time making a dull echo in my brain. 

Still there was no sign ; and at last I began to go over 
my brief intervie"w with the Colonel, and to wonder whether 
he would turn now upon the two scouts and charge them 
with h,aving deceived themselves, for according to their 
report the enemy ought to have been upon us long before. 
I had got to this point when all at once I felt an arm upon 
my shoulder, and could just make out at the side and front 
of my face a big hand pointing forward towards the stones 

a hundred feet away. 

* Um ! ' whispered Joeboy, with his lips close to my ear. 
'See um now. Big lots.' 
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*I can see nothing/ I whispered. 

' Joeboy can. Lie down ready. Boss Yal going to shoot ? ' 

* When I get the order,* I said softly, and my heart beat 
more heavily than ever, for I felt now that the black must 
be right. I had had for years past proofs of tlie wonderful 
power of his siglit, and had not a doubt that, though they 
were invisible to me, a large body of the enemy were cluster 
ing among the stones ready for the assault upon our position. 

Then I heard from somewhere below a faint, rushing, 
whistling sound, as of a fireworl^ followed by a ciack, and 
the white stars of a rocket lit up the sides of the pass and 
made the stones in front visible in a soft glare. The next 
instant from front and rear, almost simultaneously, there 
were Hashes and a scattered roar, while tlie sides of the pass 
took up the reports, forming a deafening roll of thunder 
running down towards the plain. 

Before this was half over there was the rush of men before 
us, the stones and the spaces between seeming to be alive 
with running and leaping Boers, shouting and cheering like 
mad as they came on, their purpose being to scare u^ and 
frighten the horses into a stampede, which, if it had followed, 
must have been equally fatal to their comiades attacking 
from the rear as it would have been to us ; but, instead of 
the enemy being gratified by hearing the clattering of 
hundreds of hoofs, they were received by a series of sharp 
volleys proceeding from our two lines of men. These were 
so inadequately returned that the officers in the rear ran to 
and fro bidding us stand firm and keep up ihe fire, no 
attempt being made to fall back towards the gap where the 
horses were tethered. 

Those were tremendously exciting minutes, and in the 
confusion, the crack of the rifles, and the reverberations, I 
hardly know what I did, except that I kept on firing without 
taking aim, for the simple reason that there was nothing 
visible in the smoke and darkness unless one had tried to 
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aim at a spot from whence flashes came ; and as the men 
attacking us were constantly on the move, that would liave 
been useless. 

I found afterwards, on talking to the men above me, that 
they had behaved in precisely the same way as I did — they 
kept on firing ; while all were in constant expectation of 
having to club their rifles to beat back the enemy should 
they come on with a rush. 

However, we never came to close quarters that night; for, 
failing in sweeping our men back in the first surprise, the 
enemy drew off a short distance till all were well under 
cover, and then kept up their fire, each party of the enemy 
seeming utterly regardless of the risk to their own comrades 
beyond us. 

In the midst of the roar and reverberation I was startled 
by a hand laid upon my shoulder, and, turning sharply, I 
found the sergeant by my side. 

' Fall back,* he said ; and as I obeyed I thrust my hand 
to my cartridge belt so as to reload, when, to my utter aston 
ishment, T found it was two thirds empty. This was soon 
remedied ; for, as we that is to say, about half the defenders 
of the upper side of our stronghold stood fast, non com 
missioned officers came running along and thrust packets of 
cartridges into our hands. 

It was, as I have said, very dark ; but I could just manage 
to see beneath the canopy of smoke which rose slowly that 
half the lower line of defenders had fallen back. Directly 
after, we were all hurried to the front of the great niche 
and ordered to man the rocks there in front of the horses. 

While settling ourselves in every advantageous position 
we could find, the firing went on as briskly as ever, the 
Boers blazing away at our two lines of men, who replied 
as fast as they could load ; and, as far as I could tell by 
the sound, the fusillade did not slacken. 

Then. I began to understand what was about to happen. 
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and could not help laughing to myself when I saw the part 
of our line we had left firing suddenly come hurrying in, 
to pass through an opening in our ranks ; and no sooner 
were they safe than the lower line fell back and came running 
into the shelter, to join up with the others. 

As soon as these detachments were out of the way we 
had orders to fire four cartridges each, half of us firing as 
well up the pass as possible, the other half to fire as far 
downwards as they could. After these four rounds each we 
were to cease firing : this was, of course, to prevent the 
Boers from noticing that our fire had slackened and then 
ceased ; and it answered exactly as the Colonel had intended, 
for the bull headed and obstinate enemy went on for the 
next half-hour firing away at the stones where we had been, 
each side believing that a portion of the reports and echoes 
were caused by our firing, and all the time our men stood 
laughing and enjoying the blunder, and pretty sure that 
the enemy must be bringing down some of their own 
comrades. Whether the enemy found this out at last, or 

were dissatisfipd nt nnt being able to silence our fire, I don't 

know; but suddenly there Avas another train of sparks rush 
ing up through the smol^e, and the bursting of a rocket far 
on high, sending down a dingy bluish light through the over 
hanging cloud. Then the firing stopped as if by magic. 

Instantly every man was on the q?d vive, the front of the 
niche bristling with rifles ready to deliver volley after volley 
as soon as the rush we all expected began ; but we waited 
in vain. When skirmishers were sent out to feel their way 
cautiously in the darkness, through which the smoke was 
slowly rising, we still waited and listened, expecting to hear 
them fired upon ; but again we waited in vain. Both parties 
of the enemy had retired for the night ; and, as soon as the 
Colonel was satisfied of this, the necessary advance posts 
were sent out and stationed, and the men then ordered to 
lie down on their arms and get what sleep they coidd. 



CHAPTER XV. 



THE sergeant's WOUND. 




HKRE wpro iho hfird slonos for our couches, and 
the air uj) in fcho pass was sharp and cold ; 
hut wc were all pretty clobO together, and in 
live minutes it did not seem as if any one was 
awake, tliout^di doubtless the few poor fellows 
wlio had l)e(jn wounded 1 may say wonderfully few con 
sidering what we had gone througli did not get much sleep. 
I was one of those who did lie awake for a time, gazing up 
at the clear, bright stars which began to peer down through 
the clearing oil smoke, but only for a few minutes; then a 
c.dm, restful feeling began to ^ted over me, and I was sleep 
ing as sound as if on one of tlie feather beds at tlie farm, 
where in course of years they had gro^^n plentiful and big. 

We were not, howevei, to pass the night in pe.ice ; for 
directly after, as it !^ee^led to nie, T started up in the dark 
ne'^s, roused by firing. Then the trumpet call rang out, and 
we were all up leady for the rush that was in progress ; 
while I was staitled and confused, and unablo to understand 
wliy the now mounted ]^>oers sliould be guilty of such an 
insane action as to attack us thero, nestling among the stones. 
We were all ready, but no orders came to fire, and all 
crouched or stood with finger on trigger, gradually grasping 
what it all meant, and listening to the trampling of hoofs 
going steadily on, till at last tlie ColoneFs familiar voice was 
heard from close to where I stood. 
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* Hold your fire, my lads. We should be doing no good by 
bringing a few down. Let them j oin their friends. They Ve 
come to the conclusion that this ie too hard a nut to crack.' 

This is wliat happened : the enemy's lower party had 
waited till nearly daylight, and then approached quietly till 
their coming had been noticed by our outpost sentries, who 
fired to give the alarm, Avhen they made a sudden dash to get 
up the pass to join the detachment of Boers above. This they 
were allowed to do unmolested, the Colonel saying that 
nothing was to be gained by stopping them, and that an 
advance up the pass was work for infantry, not for a mounted 
force. 

Daylight came soon afterwards, I suppose ; but I did not 
watch for the dawn, for, as soon as the last of the horsemen 
had passed and the Avord was given, I sank down again and 
slept as a tired lad can sleep. Again, as it seemed, only a 
few minutes expired before the trumpet once more rang out, 
and I had to shake myself together, when the first face that 
looked into mine was that of Joeboy, who was standing close 

by TTift with a heap of hjiversacks at his feet^ and grinning at 
me with a good humoured smile. I didn't smile, for I felt 
stiff and full of aches and pains ; but before long fires were 
burning and water getting hot. I had a good shower-bath, 
too, in a gurgling spring of water which came down a rift by 
the gap in the pass. Then sweet hot coffee and slices of 
bread and cold ham out of one of the haversacks Joeboy had 
foraged for seemed to quite alter the face of nature. Perhaps 
it was that the sun came out warm and bright, and that the 
blue sky was beautiful ; but I gave the bread, ham, and coffee 
the credit of it all. Ah ! what a breakfast that was ! It 
seemed to me the most delicious I had ever eaten ; but before 
it was begun I had been to see Denham, who was sitting up 
with his chest tightly bandaged. He was ready to hold 
out a hand as soon as he saw me. 

* Hullo, Moray ! ' he cried, * how are you this morning 1 ' 
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* It 's how are you 1 ' I replied. 

*0h, I'm all right. A bit stiff, and TVe got a bruise in 
the back, the doctor says, like tli3 top of a silk hat.' 

* You haven't seen it V 1 said. 

'Have I got a neck like an ostrich or a giraffe? No, of 
course I haven't,' 

*But is anything broken?' T asked anxiously, 

' No, not even cracked. Tht pot 's quite sound, so the 
doctor hasn't put in a single rivet.' 

*I am glad,' I said heartil3\ 

'That's right — thank \uu,' said the poor fellow, smiling 
pleasantly, and he kept his oyi s fixed upon me for some 
moments. Then in a liglit bantering way he went on, 
* Doctor sai<l the well-worn old thing.' 

' AVliat was that ? ' [ a^kcd. 

*0h, that if it liadn't been for that bullet and brass 
cartridge case, backed up by the thick leather belt, that 
Boer's bullet would have bored now, now, you were going 
to laugh/ he cried. 

*Tliat I "wasn'l-/ T s/iid woridpringly * What is there to 

laugh at ? ' 

* Oh, you thought I was making a pun : bored a hole 
riaht through me.' 

'Rubbish !' T siid. 'Just as if T should have thonght so 
lightly about so terribly dangerous an injury.' 

' Good boy ! ' he ciied merrily. ' T like that. I see you 've 
been very nicely brought up. That must be due to your 
aunt — aunt — aunt AVhat 's her name ? ' 

'Never mind,' I said sliortly j 'but if you can laugh and 
joke like that there 's no need for me to feci anxious about 
your hurt.' 

'Not a bit, Solomon,' he cried merrily. 'There you go 
again, trying to make puns . solemn un — eh 1 I say, though, 
you do look solemn this morning, Val. I know : want your 
breakfast — eh 1 ' 
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' Had it/ I said, smiling no^v. 

* I do, my young recruit. I 'm longing for a cup of hot 
coffee or tea. But I say, Val, my lad,' lie continued, seriously 
now, 'I haven't felt in a very laughing humour while I lay 
awake part of the night.' 

* I suppose not,' I said earnestly. * It must have been very 
terrible to lie lierc libteniug to the fighting wounded, too 

■and not able to join in.' 

'Well, yea, that was pretty bad ; but I didn't -worry about 
that I knew the Colonel would manage all right. I was 
■worried.' 

* "What worried you 1 ' I Baid * the pain 1 ' 

*01i no; I grinned and bore that. Here, come closer; I 
don't want that chap to hoar.' 

* What is it r I said, closing up. 

*It was that business yesterday when T was hit.' 
*0h, I woiddn't think about it, T said. 
'Can't help it. I did try piecious hard to carry it off 
before I quite broke down,' 

* You bore if ,'ill liko a 1 ero ' T sJii'l 

*ls^o, I didn't, lad. I bore it like a big boarding school 
girl. Oh ! it was pitiful. Fainted dead away.' 

*No wonder,' I replied, smiliiig. * You 're not made of 
castriron.' 

*Here, I say, you fellow,' he cried; *just you keep your 
position. None of your insolence, please. Recollect that 
you're only a raw recruit, and I 'm your officer.' 

'Certainly,' I said, smiling. *I thought we w^cre both 
volunteers.' 

*So we arc, old fellow, off duty; but it must be officer 
and private on duty. I say, tell me, though, about the boys 
and the Sergeant. Did they sneer ? ' 

* Sneer ? ' I cried indignantly. * You 're insulting the brave 
fellows. They carried you down splendidly, and I believe 
there wasn't a man here Avho wouldn't have died for you.' 

Charge. I 
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'But hut/ lie said huskily, * they must have thought me 
very woak and girlish.' 

*I must have thought so too eh?' 

*0f course/ he said, in a pecuhar way. 

'Then, of course, I didn't/ 1 cried wannly; *I thought 
you the bravest, pluckiest fellow I had ever seen.' 

'Lay it on thick, old fellow,' he said huskily; 'butter 
away. Can't you think of something a little stronger than 
plucky and brave and don't take any notice of me, Val, 
old lad. I 'm a bit weak this morning.' 

*0f course you are,' I said shaiply, and dashed off at once 
into a fresh subject. * I say, I must go and hunt out the 
Sergeant. That was a nasty wound he got after you were 

hit.' 

My words had the right eirect. 

'The Sergeant?' he cried. *()h, poor old chap! we can't 
spare him. AVas he liuvt hadly 1 ' 

'Oh no, he laughed it o(F, just as you did your injuiy ; but 
I am afraid he has lost one finger.' 

*^\h^ my yoimg hero ' ' cried a cheery voice, and I started 

round and saluted, for it was the Colonel. ' How 's the 
wound eh 1 ' 

' Oh, it isn't a wound, sir,' said Denham rather impatiently. 
'Only a bad bruise.' 

•Very nearly something worse. Morning, my lad:' this 
to me, and 1 felt the colour Hush up into my cheeks. 'You 
behaved uncommonly w^ell last night, and we 're all very 
much indebted to you. Pretty good, this, for a recruit. I 
heartily wish you had been with us two oi tliree months, and 
you should certiniiy liavo had your first stripes.' 

I mumbled out something about doing my best. 

'You did,' said the Colonel 'I'm sorry I spoke so 

hastily to you in my error. I didn't know you two were 
friends.' 

* We are, sir,' said Denham warmly. 
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' Oh, of course ; I remember. You shot together some time 

ago.' 

'Yes, sir/ said Denham, *and I had a grand time with 

Val Moray, here big game shooting.' 

'Not such big game shooting as you are going to have 
here,' said the Colonel. * I 'm glad to see you so much 
better, Denham. Be careful, and mind w^hat the doctor says 

to you.' 

He hurried away, and as soon as he had passed out of 
sight the Sergeantj with his arm in a sling, came up from 
where he had been waiting to ask how his young officer 
fared, giving me a friendly nod at the same time. 

* Oh, there 's nothing the matter with me, Briggs,' said 
Denham. ' I shall be all right now. Thank you heartily, 
tliough, for what you did for me.' 

* Did for you, sir ? ' said the Sergeant gruffly. ' I did 
nothing, only just in the way of duty.' 

* Oh, that was it — -was it 1 ' said Denham. * Then you did 
it uncommonly well didn't he, Moray 1 ' 

* Splendidly,' I said, with a fair display of enthnsi^c-m 
*Look here, you, sir,' said the Sergeant very gruffly 

as he turned upon me ; * young recruits to the corps have 
got all their work cut out to learn their duty, without 
criticising their superior officers. So just you hold your 
tongue.' 

* That's a snub, Moray,' said Denham; *but never mind. 
Look here, Sergeant, how 's your wound?' 

* Wound, sirT he replied. 'I haven't got any wound.' 

* Then why is your arm m a slmg '( ' 

'Oh, that, sir? That's a bit of the doctor's nonsense. 
He said I was to keep it on, so I suppose I must. But it 
isn't a wound.' 

*What is it, then?' said Denham sharply. 

* Bullet cut my finger ; that 's all.' 

' Did it cut it much 1 ' asked Denham. 
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'Took a little bit ofif, and I went to the doctor for a piece 
o' sticking plaster, and he as good as called me a fooL' 

'What did you say, then, tu make him?' 

*I said nothing, sir, only that I wanted the plaster.' 

' Did he give you some ? ' 

' No, sir ; but I suppose he wanted to try his new bag o' 
tools, and got hold of me. "Hold still," he says, "or 1 
shall give you chloroform." '* Can't you make it a drop o' 
whisky, sir?" I says. "Yes, if you behave yourself," he 
says. "Look here, I can't plaster up a place like this. 
Your finger's in rags, and the bone's in splinters." "Oh, 
it'll soon grow together, sir," I says. "Nothing of the kind, 
sir," he says; "it'll go bad if I don't make a clean job of it. 
Now then, shut your eyes, and sit still in that chair. I 
won't hurt you much. 

' Did he ? ' said Denham. 

•Pretty tidy, sir; just about as much as he could. He 
takes out a tool or two, and before I knew where I was he 'd 
made a clean cut or two and taken oif some more of my 
fingpr^ right down to the middle joint. "There," he says, 
as soon as he 'd put some cotton wool soaked with nasty 
stuff on the place, after sewing and plastering it up " there, 
that '11 heal up quickly and well now ! " ' 

* Of course,' said Denham. * Made a clean job of it.' 
'Clean job, sir?' said the Sergeant. *Well, yes, he did it 

clean enough, and so was the lint and stuff; but it's made 

my finger so ugly. It looks horrid. I say, sir, do you think 

the finger '11 grow again ? ' 

'No, Briggs, 1 don't ; so you must make the beat of it.' 
' But crabs' and lobsters' claws grow again, sir ; for I 've 

seen 'em do it at home, down in Cornwall.' 

* Yes ; but we 're not crabs and lobsters, Sergeant. There, 
never mind about such a bit of a wound as that.' 

*I don't, sir not me; but it do look ugly, and feels as 
awkward as if I 'd lost an arm. There, I must be off, sir. 
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I Ve got to see to our poor fellows who are to go off in a 
wagon back to the town.' 

*How many were hurtT said Denham eagerly. 
'Five; and pretty badly, too.' 

'Any one' Then Denham stopped short. 

'No, sir, not one, thank goodness; but those lads won't 
be on horseback again these two months to come. Doctor 
wanted me to go with the wagon, but I soon let him know 
that wouldn't do.' 

* Poor fellows ! ' said Denham as soon as the Sergeant had 
gone. 'That's the horrible part of it, getting wounded and 
being sent back to hospital. It 's what I dread.' 

'You won't attempt to mount today?' I said. * You 'd 
better follow in one of the wagons.' 

'Think so 1' he said quietly. * Well, we shall see.' 
I did see in the course of that morning. For, when the 
order was given to march, and the column wound down in 
and out among the stones of the pass, Denham was riding 
wifch the troop, looking rather white, and no doubt suffering 
a good deal ; but he would not show it, and we rode away. 
For a despatch had been brought to the Colonel from the 
General in command of the forces ordering the Light Horse 
to join him on the veldt a dozen miles away as soon as the 
British regiment of foot reached the mouth of the pass ; and, 
as I afterwards learned, the Colonel's orders were to keep 
away from the kopjes and mountainous passes, where the 
Boers had only to lie up and pick off all who approached, 
and wait for opportunities to attack them in the open. 

It was Denham who told me, and also what the Colonel 
said, his words being, 'Then we shall do nothing, for the 
Doppies will take good care not to give us a chance to cut 
them up in the plains.' 

As we rode down the pass we could see some of the enemy's 
sentries high up among the mountainous parts; but we were 
not to attack them there ; and, with a good deal of growling 
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amongst the men, we kept on. Then every one seemed to 
cheer up when, a couple of hours later, we came in sight of 
a long line of infantry steadily advancing, and the rocks rang 
soon afterwards with the men's cheers as they drew up to 
let us pass. 

' No fear of the Boers getting past them/ said Denhani to 
me. * I shouldn't wonder if their orders are to mount the 
pass, go over the "Nek, and hold it. Maybe we shall meet 
them again after we Ve made a circuit and got round the 
mountains and on to the plain.' 




CHAPTER XV I. 




ON THK MATICH. 

TJE next week or two seemed to be passed in 
doing nothing but riding from place to place 
for the purpose of cutting off parties of Boers. 
Information was sent to the Colonel, generally 
from headquarters ; but, whether because we 
were too long in coming, or because the Boers were too 
slippery, we always found they had not stopped to be cut 
off, but were gone. There was no doubt they had been at 
the places we reached, generally some farm, where the old 
occupier and his people received us in surly silence, aud in 
variably declared there was nothing left to eat, for the Boers 
had stripped the place. This sullen reception was not because 
we were going to plunder them for the orders were that 
everything requisitioned was to be paid for ; it was solely 
from a feeling of pitiful racial hatred. 

We reached a big and prosperous-looking farm one after- 
poon after a long hot ride, and I had been chatting with 
Denham more than once, and remarking how rapidly he 
had reco leered from his injury, which he attributed to the 
healthy open-air life, and had also spoken with the sergeant, 
whose injury troubled him very little ; while of our men, 
thirty who had received slight injuries had refused to go 
into hospital, and were now ready to laugh at any allusion 
to wounds. 
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We had reached, as I said, a big and prosperous-looking 
farm on the open veldt, hot, fagged, hungry, and thirsty ; and 
the first thing we saw was the disorder left after the encamp- 
ing of a large body of men. There were the traces of the 
fire they had made, the trampling and litter left by horses, 
and the marks where wagon after wagon had been placed 
to form a laager; while in front of the long, low house a 
big, old, gray bearded Boer stood smoking, with his hands 
in his pockets. 

One of the officers rode forward to tell him that we were 
going to camp there for the night, and that he must supply 
sheep, poultry, grain for the horses, and fuel for the corps, 
at the regular market prices, for which an order for payment 
would be given to him. 

The officer was received with a furious burst of abuse in 
Dutch. There was nothing left on the farm. The Boers 
had been there and cleared the place ; and if we wanted 
provisions of any kind we must ride on, for we should get 
nothing there. 

The officer was getting used to this kind of reception, and 
he rode back at once to the Colonel, who nodded and gave 
an order, riding forward with the other officers to take pos- 
session of one of the rooms. In an instant the men began 
to spread about and search, and the farmer dashed down his 
pipe in a fury, to come running towards the officers, raging 
and swearing in Dutch as to what he would do ; while, as 
soon as he saw half a dozen men approach the corrugated-iron 
poultry house and proceed to wrench off the padlock, the old 
man rushed back into his house, and returned followed by 
his fat wife and two daughters, all well armed in some fashion 
or another, the farmer himself bearing a long rifle and thrust- 
ing his head and arm through a cartridge belt. There seemed 
no doubt about his meaning mischief, but before he could 
thrust a cartridge into his piece it was wrested from his 
hands by one of the troopers; and others coming to the 
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trooper's aid, the fierce old fellow was bundled back into his 
house, his people following, and a sentry placed at the door. 

Kude and cruel 1 Well, perhaps so ; but we were in an 
enemy^s countrj'^ the country of a people who had forced a 
war upon us and the Colonel had a couple of hundred 
people waiting to be fed. So we were fed amply, for the 
farm was amply stocked ; and the order the officer left in 
the old Boer's hands in return for his curses was ample to 
recompense him for what had been forcibly taken. 

Denham and I slept pretty close to one another in one of 
the barns that night, revelling in the thick covering of mealie 
leaves which formed our bed. Sweet, fresh, and dry, it 
seemed glorious ; but I did not sleep soundly all the time 
for thinking of what might happen to us during the dark- 
ness. Once it was whether the farmer would send on mes- 
sengers to bring back the Boer party who had preceded us, 
and give us an unpleasant surprise. Another time, as I lay 
on my back peering up at the openings in the corrugated iron 
roof through which the stars glinted down, I found myself 
thinkint? of how horrible it would be if an enpmv'^ hand 
thrust in a lighted brand ; and in imagination I dwelt upon 
the way the dry Indian corn leaves would burst into a roar- 
ing furnace of fire, in which some of us must perish before 
we could fight our way out. It was not a pleasant series of 
thoughts to trouble one in the dead of the night, and just 
then I heard a sigh. 

* Awake, Denham 1 ' I whispered. 

' Yes horribly,' he replied. * I say, smell that 1 ' 
*Whatr I replied, feeling startled. 

* Some idiot 's lit his pipe, and we shall all be burned in 
our beds, I was going to say : I mean in this mealie straw.* 

'I can't smell it,' I said. 
' What ! Haven't you got any nose ? ' 
'Yes: I smell it now,' I said ; 'but it's some one outside 
— one of the sentries, I think.' 
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' Don't feel sure — do you ? ' 

'Yes, I do now. Strict orders were given that no one 
was to smoke in the barns.' 

* Did you hear the order given ? ' 

* Yes ; and Sergeant Briggs muttered about it, and said it 
would serve the old Boer right if his barns were burned 
down.' 

* So it would,* said my companion; *but I don't want us 
to be burned in them. Oh dear , ' 

' What 's the matter ? ' I said. 

* I wish this old war was over, and the same wish comes 
every night when I can't sleep ; but in the daytime L feel 

as different as can be, and begin desiring that we could over- 
take the Boers and all who caused the trouble, and give them 
such a thrashing as should make them sue for peace. I 
say' 

* Yes,' I replied. 

* That's all. Good-n'ght. I cant smell the smoking now.' 
Neither could I. 




CHAPTER xvir. 



WE MAKE A BISCOVERY. 




H, I don't like it ; I don't like it/ cried 
Dcnham to mc, as he rode up to my side 
while we were cantering over the veldt one 
day. *"\Ve always seem to he running away.' 
' Manoeuvring/ I said, with a laugh. 

* Oh, hang so much mancruvring 1 * he muttered. ' The 
Boers set it all down to cowardice, and hold us in contempt ' 

*It doesn't matter what they think,' I said, as v:e rode on 
over the splendid o])en highland, with the brisk bracing air 
whistling past our ears, and our horses seeming thoroughly to 
enjoy the run ; * we Vc shown the enemy time after time 
that Ave are not cowards.* 

'But we're running away again; we're running away 
again.' 

* Nonsense/ I said ; * we 're altering our position. I 
declare I 'm getting to be a better soldier than you are. 
Would it be right to stand fast here and let tlie Boers 
surround us and lie snugly behind the rocks to take careful 
aim and shoot us all down, horse md man 1 ' 

*Ohyl suppose not,' groaned my companion ; 'hut I hate 
— I loathe — running away from these bullet-headed double- 
Dutchmen, Tliey think it so cowardly.* 

*Let them, in their ignorance,' I said. * It seems to me far 
more cowardly to hide one's self behind a stone and bring 
down with a rifle a man who can't reach them.' 
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* Perhaps so. But where are we making for ? * 

* That clump of rocks right out yonder, that looks Hke a 
town. ' 

*But they're making for that too/ said Denham, shading 
his eyes by pulling down the rim of his soft felt hat. 

*Yes/ I said; *and there's another body behind us, and 
one on each flank. We 're surrounded.' 

* Then why doesn't the Colonel call a halt and let us stand 
shoulder to shoulder and fight it out with the ring 1 ' 

•Because he wants to save all our lives, I suppose.' 

* " He who fights and runs away will live to fight another 
day," ' said Denham, with a bitter sneer. * Oh, I 'm sick of 
it. Look here ; those brutes of Boers will reach that great 
kopje first, drop amongst the stones, and shoot us all down 
just when we get there with our horses pumped out' 

* Yes,' I said, * if you keep on talking instead of nursing 
your horse.' 

* Are you aware that I am your officer ? ' he cried angrily. 

* Quite,' I replied ; 'but I was talking to my friend.' 
'Friend be hanged ! ' he snapped out. 'Keep your place ' 

' I am keeping my place,' I said ' knee to knee with you ; 
and our horses are going as if they were harnessed together. 
I say, what a race ! ' 

'Yes, it's splendid,' said Denham excitedly. 'Oh, how I 
wish the brutes would stand fast and let us charge right into 
them through them cut them to pieces, or ride them down ! 
I feel strung up for anything now.' 

I nodded at him, and panted out something about his 
knowing that the enemy would not stand for a charge. 

It was exciting. By accidentj of course, in following out 
certain instructions from the General in command, to take a 
certain course and cut off a commando of the Boers, we had 

somehow managed to get into an awkward position, no less 
than four strong bodies of the enemy hemming us in. 

There was nothing for our commander to do but make for 
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the nearest shelterj and this presented itself in the distance 
in the shape of what looked like one of the regular piles of 
granite rocks, which, if "we reached it first, we could hold 
against the enemy, however greatly they outnumbered us; 
though even then it seemed plain enough that they were far 
more than ten to one. 

* Shall we do iti' said Denham as we rode on, having 
increased our pace to a gallop. 

*Yes,' I said; *I don't think there's a doubt of it now. 
"We 're on better ground, and they 're getting among rocks.' 

*The flanks are closing in fast,' said Denham. 

' Yes ; but we shall be out of the jaws of the trap before it 
closes,' I said, * and we 're leaving the last lot behind fast' 

' Oh,' said Denham between his teeth, * if we can only get 
time to hurry the horses into shelter and give the enemy one 
good volley before they sneak off ! ' 

' Well, it looks as if we shall. But look ! look ! ' I said 
excitedly; 'that's not a kopje.' 

'What is it, then?' 

' A town, with a fort and walls. We 're riding into a 
solid trap, I 'm afraid.' 

'Nonsense ; there 's no town out here.' 

' But look for yourself,' I said excitedly. ' It 's a fort, and 
occupied. I can see men on the walls.' 

'Impossible. There 's no fort or town anywhere out here.' 

'I tell you I can see plainly,' I said stubbornly, for I had 
in those days capital ejes, well trained by hunting expedi 
tions to seeing great distances. 

*I tell you you can%' cried Denham. 

* I can, and that 's what the Boers are doing. They 're 
driving us into a trap, and that troop that has been racing us 
is fighting to get here first so as to cut us off when we find 
out our mistake and try to get away.' 

' I say, are you talking foolishness or common sense ? ' said 
Denham. 
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* Common sense/ T replied; 'the sort that^ nobody likes to 
believe.' 

' If you are we 're galloping into a horrible mess ; the 
Colonel ought to be told. Yes, I 'm beginning to think 
you 're right. Ah ! I can see the people there. They 're 
manning that tower in the middle ; I can just make them 
out. Val, lad, your horse is faster than mine. You must 
try and drop out, or spin forward, or do something to get to 
the Colonel's side and tell him what you can see.' 

I made no reply, but rode on stride for stride with my 
companion ; but I kept my eyes fixed upon the strange- 
looking rocks and edifices in front, and made no effort to 
change my position. 

' Did you hear what I said ? ' cried Denham. 

* Yes, I heard,' I replied. *" But how is it to be done ? ' 

* Don't ask me how it's to be done,' he said angrily; 
*doit.' 

'There's no need,' I said; 'the enemy is scuttling off as 
fast as he can go.' 

'Ketrpating'?' 

* Seems like it. Why, Denham, can't you see ? ' 

' See ? No ! What 1 Speak out, before it 's too late.' 
' Look again,' I said, laughing. ' It 's a troop of baboons.' 
' What ! ' cried Denham. * Well, of all the absurd things ! 
So it is.' 

There was no doubt about the matter, and five minutes' 
gallop brought us close up to where a mob of two or three 
hundred of the fierce and hardy half-doglike creatures were 
racing about over the rocks, after leaving the walls and battle- 
ments of the great buildings in front of us, and leaping 
higher and higher amongst the rocks of the great clump 
which stood like an island in the midst of a dried-up sea. 

There was no time for natural history studies of the ape. 
The squadron of Boers we had been racing to get first to the 
ruins as we now saw them to be were only far enough off 
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to afford us time to pull up, spring from our horses at the 
foot of a huge wall, and, from our steady position, give the 
advancing enemy a volley with such good effect that over 
a dozen saddles were emptied, and the whole body wheeled 
round and dashed off to join the rest of the advancing force. 

This gave us a few minutes' respite, during which the 
horses were rapidly led into shelter by half our party, who 
found a way through the great wall ; while the other half 
rapidly manned wall, rock, and toAver, leady to receive the 
enemy with a steady fire, which they were not likely to 
stand, for in every direction now the veldt stretched away, 
bare of such cover as our enemies loved to use. 

It was close work, and the Boers swept round right 

and left to attack us in the rear. Our men were, however, 
too quick for them ; and, climting higher, knots of them 
reached the highest portions of the rocks beyond the ruins, 
and opened fire upon the enemy, so that in a short time 
our assailants drew back to a distance, but kept their forma- 
tion of four parties. As soon as they were beyond range, 
we could see three men from each of three bodies gallop 
off to join the fourth, evidently to hold a council of war 
concerning their next movements. This afforded us time to 
make something of an examination of the stronghold so 
opportunely offered as a refuge, and gave the Colonel an 
opportunity for taking the best advantage of our position. 

The ruined buildings had undoubtedly been constructed 
for purposes of defence ; and, to every one's intense delight, 
on passing through an opening in what proved to be a solid 
cyclopean wall, strengthened with tower-like edifices, there 
was a wide courtyard- like enclosure, quite beyond the reach 
of bullets, into which our horses were led, the walls them- 
selves being of ample width to be manned, and with 
sufficient shelter from which our marksmen could command 
the whole kopje ; and on these walls about fifty of our men 
were stationed. 
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* We 're safe enough here from any attack they can make,' 
said the Colonel. 'What we have to fear is the want of 

water anrl provisions if they try to invest us.' 

Which they would not do, was the opinion of all who 
heard his words. We had our haversacks pretty well lined, 
and each man had, of course, his water bottle ; but the possi- 
bility of being held up for over twenty four hours was enough 
to make the Colonel give orders for an examination of the 
ruins and the rocks of the kopje around, to see if water 
could be found. 

To Denham was given the task of making the search, and 
he nodded to me to accompany him, and afterwards called to 
Sergeant Briggs, who eagerly came to our side. 

'We're to go upon a foraging expedition, Briggs,' said 
Denham, *in case we want food and water.' 

' Well, it won't take much looking to prove that there 
isn't a mouthful of food to be got here, sir,' said the Sergeant, 

' unless we take to shooting some of those pretty creatures 
hiding amongst the stones. They 're as big as sheep, but I 
should want to be more 'n usually hungry before I had a leg 
or a wing.' 

* Ugh ! ' shuddered Denham. * I 'd sooner eat hyena.' 
*Well, no, sir; I won't go as far as that/ said the 

Sergeant. 

' As to water,' said Denham ; ' this has been a city at some 
time, so there must have been wells somewhere, for no river 
has ever been hereabout in the plain.' 

' ' Wells or tanks, no doubt, sic, if we can find them,' said 
the Sergeant ; ' but I expect we shall find they have been 
filled up or covered by the stones that have crumbled down 
from these towers and walls.' 

' What a place to build a city in, out in the middle of this 
wide veldt ! ' I remarked, 

* It 's more a fort or castle than the ruins of a city,' said 
Denham. ' It 's a puzzle, and it must be very, very old ; but 
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I say bless the people who built the place, for it 's a regular 
haven of refuge for us. Why, we could hold these old avails 
against the whole Boer army/ 

'Two of 'em, sir, if we 'd got anything to eat.' 

* And drink,' I added. 

*Ycs,' said Denhani. 'Tllat^s the weak point; but there 
must be a big well somewhere, and we've got to find it.' 

*I beHcve the liorses would find it, sir, if we led one 
about a thirsty one. They 're good ones to smell out water 
when they want it.' 

'Well, we'll try one if we can't find it without,' said 
Denham. * Come on.' 

Wc * came on,' searching about in the inside of the place, 
while the outer works and tlie. rocks were held by our troops ; 
and after carefully exan)ining tlie enclosure wdiere the horses 
stood looking rather disconsolate, as they snutied at the 
chaotic heaps of liroken and crumbling stones, we pa&sed 
throu^rh what must have Ijeen a f'atewav built for defence. 
The sides of tliis gateway were wonderfully sharp and square, 
and the peculiarity of the opening wa'', that it opened at 
once upon a huge blank wall not alK)ve six feet away, com 
pletely screening the entiancc to the great court, and going 
oiF to right and left. 80 that, instead of going straight on to 
explore the exterior of the court, we had the choice of pro- 
ceeding; along one of two narrow pas^tiges open to the sky, 
but winding away just as if the court had originally been 
built with two walls for an enemy to batter down Ijefore they 
could reach the centre. 

No enemy liad battered down these walls, not even the 
outer one. Time had been at work on the upper part some 
thirty or forty feet above our heads, where many stones had 
been loosened and others had fallen ; but the greater part of 
the walls stood just as they had been built by the workmen 
when the world was much younger, possibly two or three 
thousand years ago. Had time permitted, I for one should 

Charge. J 
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have liked to wander about and climb here and there, and 
try to build up in imagination a theory as to what race or 
age the old builders of the place belonged. 

*It's a puzzle,' said Denham, iu answer to a remark of 
mine ; * but they were not of the same race or kind of people 
as the tribes of niggers who have lived here since, and who 



have never built anything better than a kraal. But look 
here, Yal ; we mustn't stop mooning over old history ; we Ve 
got to find water for the horses, and there must be some 
about, for people couldn't have lived here without.' 

I roused myself at once to my task, and we struck off to 
the left, walking and climbing over blocks of stone which 
had dropped in from the outer wall and encumbered the 
narrow passage, every now and then being saluted by one of 
the men, who, rifle in hand, was perched on high, watching 
the Boers, and ready, as Denham put it, to administer a 
blue pill to any one impudent enough to come too close. 

After getting along for about a hundred feet we came to 
a big opening on our right a wide gap where the huge stone 
wall had been broken down by man or through some con- 
vulsion of nature, and now forming a rugged slope full of 
steps, by which our men had mounted on either side of the 
opening to the top, where, as stated, they had ample space 
for moving and shelter from the enemy's bullets. 

*What are you looking forl^ said one of the troopers from 
the top. 'There's no one here.' 

* Water,' said the Sergeant gruffly. 

' Then you '11 have to wait till it rains,' said the sentry. 

* Humph!- we shall see about that,' said Denham in a 
low tone, intended for my ears only ; and we climbed on over 
a heap of debris, at the top of which we had a good view 
outward to where one of the Boer parties had dismounted 
and were resting their horses before retiring or making 
another attack. 

Upon descending the farther side of the heap of broken 
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stones, there was a continuation of the open passage, always 
about six feet wude, but winding probably in following the 
course of the rock upon which the place was built, so that 
we could not at any time look far along the passage. 

'This doesn't seem like the way to find water/ said 
Denhani . 

■ *One never knows,' I said. * Let's see where the passage 
leads to.* 

*0f course; but it seems waste of time. The old city, or 
temple, or whatever it was, must have been built with two 
walls for security, and I dare say once upon a time it was 
covered m so as to form a broad rampart.' 

* Right!' I said eagerly, and pointed forward. For we 
had just come in sight, at a bend, of a spot where great 
stones were laid across from wall to wall ; and on passing 
under them we found our way encumbered beyond by 
numbers of similar blocks, some of which seemed to have 
crumbled away in the middle till they broke in two and then 
dropped. 

*0h yes,' said Denham, in reply to a remark, ^it's very 
interesting, of course, but we 're not ruin grubbers. I dare 
say the place was built in the year 1 ; and the knowing old 
codgers who understand these things would tell us that the 
people who built the place had dolly something, or square 
heads; but we want to find out which was the market-place 
where they kept the town pump.' 

'And as the pump is most probably worn out,' I said 
laughingly, 'we'll be content with the well.' 

* Oh, if we find the well the pump handle 's sure to be at 
the l*)ttom, and Hullo ! what have we got here ? ' 

I shared my companion's wonder, for upon rounding a 
curve of the passage we came up an an opening in the great 
stones of the inner wall an opening that was wonderfully 
perfect, being covered in by the cross stones, wJiich were in 
place over the passage where the doorway showed. 
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*Dark,' I said as I passed in. *N^o; only just here. 
There's another wall, and quite a narrow passage not above 
three feet wide, and then it 's light again.' 

* Let's look,' said Denham. 'Stop a minute, though. 
Don't go in, or you may drop down some hole. Here, 
I '11 strike a light.' 

The next minute a little match was lighting up the narrow 
place, with the wall close in front and then a passage going 
off to the right. 

*Why, it's like Hampton Court Maze done in stone,' said 
Denham. *But there, what did I pay? Look at that hole.' 

He pitched the remains of the burning match to the right, 
antl it dropped down out of sight, lighting up the narrow 
way and then going out. 

'That's the well, I believe,' I said. 

'Let well alone,' replied Denham. 'We don't want to 
tumble down there. I say, Briggs, pick up that bit of stone, 
and reach in and pitch it down.' 

The sergeant rested his rifle against the wall, picked up 
a block of stone, and reaching in, threw it to his left so 
accurately, by good chance, that it must have dropped right 
in the middle of the opening and gone down clear for some 
distance before it struck against sttme, and then rebounded 
and struck again, rumbling and rolling down for some 
distance before it stopped. 

'Cheerful sort of place to have gone down,' said Denham. 
' Tell you what ; that 's the way down to the wine cellars. 
The old races were rare people for cultivating the grape and 

making wine,' 

' I believe it 's the way down to the vaults where they 

buried their dead,' I said. 

*Ugh! Horrid,' cried my companion. *Here, let's light 

another match.' 

He struck one, held it low, and stepped in and then to 
his right, and stood at the very edge of a hole in the rough 
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floor of crumbled stone. Theiij tc my honor, the light flashed 
in the air as if it was being passed through it rapidly. 

Then Dpnhniu <^polfe. 

'It's all right/ lie said. * You can step across. It's only 
about three feet over. "Wait till I 've lit another match. 
Yes,' he said as the light flashed up, 'it's just as wide as 
it is across. I believe that originally the ])lace was quite 
dark, and this hole was a pitfall for the enemies who 
attacked. There, come on.' 

It was easy enough to spring over, and the next minute 
Briggs followed, and we continued our way down a nairow 
passage whose roof was open to the sky at the end of a 
couple of dozen yards, so that there was no risk of our 
stumbling upon a pitfall ; and, after passing along this passage 
for a time ni a curve, we came upon what seemed to be its 
termination in a doorway, still pretty square, but whose top 
was so low that we had to stoop to enter a kind of building 
or room of a peculiar shape, wider at one end than at the 
other, in which tliere was a rough erection; while at one 
corner, some ten yards away, there was another doorway 
leading, probably, to another passage. 

*Why, it must be a temple,' I said, 'and that built up 
place was the altar.' 

'Does look like it,' said Denham thoughtfully. 

'You gentlemen know best, I dessay,' said the Sergeant; 
'but it strikes me that this here was a palace, and the bit 
we're in was kitchen.' 

'Nonsense,' said Denham. 'It was a temple, and that 
was the akar.' 

'Wouldn't want a chimbley to a temple, would they, sir?' 

' Chimney 1 ' I said. ' Where 1 ' 

* Yonder, sir. Goes back a bit and then turns up. You 
can see the light shining down.' 

'Yes,' I said, as we stepped close up to the supposed 
altar; 'that must have been a chimney.' 
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* That 's right enough/ said Denham sharply. ' Burnt 
sacrifices, of course. This place was covered in once, and 
that chimney was to carry off the smoke. But there, let 's 
get on. We 're not finding water. Is it dark thiough this 
doorway 1 ' 

Inspection proved that it was rather dark ; but the absence 
of stones in the roof enabled us to see our way witliont a 
match. At the end of ten feet of narrow passage, whose 
floor was very much scored and broken up, there was a 
square opening similar to that which we had passed befoie 
entering the so called temple. 

'I shouldn't be surprised if ttiat hole communicates with 

the first,' I said. 

'Pretty well sure to,' said Denham. 'Here, sergeant, fetch 
one of those square bits of stone that lay by the other.' 

Briggs stepped back, and returned with a curious looking 
and roughly squared piece of stone, handing it to Denham 
for throwing down ; but as he took it I checked him. 

* Don't throw that,' I said ; ' it has been chiselled out, and 
is curious. It may show "who the people were that did all 

this.' 

'Humph! Maybe,' said Denham. 'Take it back. 

Sergeant, and bring us anothei.' 

Briggs went back and fetched another block. 

*This here's the same, sir,' he said, 'and cut out deeper, 

as if to fit on something.' 

' Yes, that 's more perfect,' I said. ' Throw the first one 

down.' 

' Seems a pity,' said Denham, looking first at one block 
and then the other. * They are curious ; why, they look as 
if some one had tried to chisel out a hand barrow on a flat 

piece of stone.' 

'Yes, sir,' said Briggs gruffly, 'or one o' them skates' eggs 
we used to find on the seashore at home in Mount's Bay.' 

'Look here,' I said, kicking at the flooring and loosening 
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a shaly piece of stone about as big as my hand ; ' 1 11 throw 

this down.' 

I pitched the piece into the darkjiess below, and we 

listened for it to strike, but listened in vain for a few 

seconds, and then : 

Plosh I 

* Water!' I cried. 'Why, we've found the well.' 

* Hurrah I ' cried Denham ; ' well done us ! ' and he 
stepped back to where I had kicked out the piece of broken 
stone, and was about to throw another piece dow^n, when, 
as the light from above fell upon it, I snatched it from his 
hand. 

'Don't do that,' he cried angrily. 'I want to judge how 
deep the place is.' 

'Don't tlirow that,' I said huskily. 

* Why not ? ' 

*It isn't a welL' 

*Whatisifc, thenV 

*Look at this piece of stone,' T said, and I held the under 
part upward so that the light fell upon two or three srale- 
like grains and a few fine yellowish green threads which ran 
through it *It's an ancient mine, and this is gold.' 

'Right!' cried Denhain excitedly. 'Then that old place 
back there with the chimney is the old smelting furnace.' 

'Right you are, gentlemen,' cried Briggs, slapping his 
thigh; 'and I know what those two hand barrow stones are. 
I've seen one like 'em before.' 

' What % ' I said eagerly. 

'Moulds, sir, as the old peofle used to pour the melted 
stuff in. Tliey used to do it near rci^ old home in Cornwall, 
only the metal there was tin.' 



CHAPTER XVIII. 
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HEN this isn't a ^veil, after all/ said Denham, 
who seemed struck Avith ■wonderment. 

' No/ I said excitedly, as all kinds of 
Aladdin like ideas connected with wealth 
began to run through my mind ; ' but there 's 
water in it, and it will serve us as a well.' 

* Yes, of course,' cried Denham. *I say, you two have 
made a discovery.' Then he lit a match, got it well in a 
blaze, and let it drop down the square shaft, when it kept 
burning till, at about a hundred feet below us, it went out 
with a faint hiss, which told that it had reached the water. 

* It '11 do for a well, sir,' said Briggs ; ' and I wouldn't mind 
getting down it at the end of a rope. I 've done it before 
now, when a well 's been rather doubtful, and we 've had to 
burn flares down it to start the foul air. That hole 's as clear 
as can be.' 

* How do you know 1 ' said Denham. 

' By the way that match burned till it reached the water, 
sir. If the air down there liad been foul it would have been 
put out before it reached the surface.' 

' But there will be no need for you to go down, sergeant,' 
I said. ' We can reach the water with a feAV tether ropes.' 

' To get the water yes, my lad, ' said the sergeant, with a 
queer screwing up of his 'face ; ' but I was Lliinking about the 
gold.' 
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* Oh, -we Ve no time to think of gold,' said Denham shortly. 

* But I say, Val, isn't this all a mistake 1 Who could have 
built such a place and worked for gold making a mine like 
this 1 ' 

'I don't know,' I said, * unless it was the ancient traders 
who used to go to Cornwall in their ships to get tin.' 

* "What ! the Phoenicians 1 ^ said Denham. 

*Yes/ I said. * They were big builders too. They built 
Tyre and Sidon.' 

* Val,' cried my companion, slapping me on the shoulder, 

* you 've hit it right on the head. They were the builders. 
We know they went to Scilly and Cornwall for tin. They 
must have come here for gold.' 

* Oh no,' I said. * They could sail from Tyre and Sidon, 
keeping within sight of land all the way along tlie Mediter- 
ranean, through the Straits of (xibraltar, and then up the 
coasts of Spain and France, and across to our country ; but 
they couldn't sail here.' 

* Well, not all the way ; but I can recollect enough of the 
map to know that they 'd most likely have ships at the top of 
the Red Sea, and could coast down from there till they got 
somewhere about Delagoa Bay or Durban, and gradually travel 
across country till they got here.' 

* Bather a long walk,' I said. 

' Long walk 1 Of course ; but it was done by the people 
in the course of hundreds of years perhaps settlers who 
came into the country after its products. There, I believe it, 
and we must have made a find. Here, come back and let 's 
have a look at the old furnace and chimney.' 

We went back, and were soon satisfied that we had the 
right idea. On further examination we found that some of 
the stones were calcined, and at a touch crumbled into 
exceedingly fine dust ; while one corner at the back below 
the chimney opening, where it was a good deal broken 
showed signs of intense heat, the face of one angle being 
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completely glazed, the stone being melted into a kind of slag 

like volcanic glass. 

* Oh, there's not a bit of doubt about it/ cried Denham, 

* What do you say. Sergeant 1 ' 

*^ot a bit o' doubt about it, sir. I've seen smelting 
furnaces enough our way for copper and tin, and this might 
have been one of such places, made by old fashioned folks 
who didn't know so much as we know now. It 's an old 
smelting shop for certain ; but I don't see as we Ve anything 
to shout about/ 

* What ! * cried Denham ; ' when we 've made a discovery 
like this 1 Are you mad ? ' 

' Not as I knows on, sir. It 's only like coming to a 
corner of the beach at home and finding a heap of oyster 
shells. ' 

* What do you mean 1 * said Denham angrily. 

* Why, sir, it only shows as there was oysters there once, 
and that somebody came and dredged them, opened 'em, and 
ate 'em, and left the shells behind. Here 's the shell, plain 
pumigh ; but the old Tyre and Sidems, as you call 'em, took 
away all the gold, sure enough. Trust 'em ! ' 

' What ! ' cried Denham, laughing. * Is it likely *? Here 's 
a gold mine, sure enough ; but if there 's one here, don't you 
think there must be plenty more places in this country where 
people could dig down and get gold 1 ' 

' May be, sir,' said Eriggs, scratching his ear. 

* Is there only one tin mine in Cornwall, Sergeant 1 ' I said. 
' Only one tin mine in Cornwall ! ' cried Briggs in disgust. 

' V\^hatcher talking about '^ Why, the country's full of 'em. 
You find tin wherever you like to cut down to one kind o' 
rock as is what they call qiiartz, and where there 's tin in it 
there 's a lot o' red powder as well ; and when you break a 
bit there 's the tin, all in pretty little black shiny grains. Oh, 
there 's plenty o' tin in Cornwall, only it costs a lot to dig and 
blast it out o' the mine.' 
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' So you may depend upon it there 's plenty of gold here, 
sergeant/ said Denham, taking the piece of stone I had picked 
up and holding it out to tlie sergeant. ' There 's a specimen 
of the ore, and I '11 be bound to say tbere 's tons of it to 
be found.' 

'Humph ! ' said the Sergeant, examining the piece of stone ; 
* p'raps them bits o' threads and them scrappy bits may be 
gold ; but ii you broke that up and melted it, the gold you 'd 
get would be such a tiny bead that it wouldn't be woith 

taking away.' 

'Perhaps not,' said Denham, giving me a look; * but 
there 'd be a good sized bead out of a ton. The ancient 
miners didn't work for nothing, I '11 be bound. But come 
along; we've found what we were looking for, and' 



He stopped short, for just then a shot was hred, which made 
us stait on our return along tlie narrow passage. 

* Mind the hole,' I shouted to Denham, wlio was first. 

* Jingo ! ' he cried, * I 'd forgotten it ; ' and he made a bound 
which took him clear, proving that I had spoken just in time. 

Before we were out into thu wider passage open to the sky, 
three or four more shots rang out^ followed by a volley, and 
then there was a cheer. 

* Ahoy, there ! ' cried Denham, hailing the men on the top 
of the outer wall. * AMiat is it enemy come on 1 ' 

*Eh? Oh, it 's you, sir,' cried one of our troopers, looking 
down. *Yes, and no. Enemy, but not the Boers.' 
' What do you mean ? ' cried Denham sharply. 

* Troop of those baboons got together and making a rush, 
barking like a pack of dogs, at our fellows out yonder among 
the rocks. They had to give 'era a few pills to scatter 'em. 
Tiie savage little beasts have gone off now.' 

* I thought we were going to be out of a fight/ said Denham 
to me as we quickly retraced our steps, to make our way to 
the Colonel, whom we found at last in the court amongst the 
horses, talking anxiously to a knot of officers. 
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' Oh, there you are, Mr Denhani/ said the Colonel as Ave 
went up. *I was beginning to tliink you 'd come to grief. I 
could have searched the place half a dozen times u\t;r by xiuw. 
You 've come to say there 's no water, of course]' 

'No, sir; I've found plentj\' 

' What ! ' cried the Colonel, whose whole manner changed 
in an instant. * You 've found plenty 1 ' 

*Yes, sir.* 

* Splendid news, my dear boy. There, I forgive you for 
being long,' he added good humouredly. * The horses want a 
drink badly. Show the men where to lead them at once.' 

* My news is not so good as that, fair. It 's hard to get/ 

* What ! At the bottom of a well r 

* Of a well like place ; and I think there 's an ample 
supply.' 

' See to getting ropes, Sergeant ' said the Colonel, * and we 
have no buckets with us ? ' 

* No, sir ; but there 's a couple of those zinc lined nose-bags 
in the troop.' 

* Capital. They '11 do Take what men you want, and set 
to work drawing water at once. You niu&t try and clear out 
some hollow among the stones near the mouth of the well, so 
that the horses can be led to di ink as fast as the men can 
haul the water up.' 

I was in the party told off to lielp ; and the first thing to 
be done was to find the nearesb part of the court to the 
interior building where the mine shaft was. It proved to be 
an easier task than we anticipated. What was better, we 
came upon a pile of stones m one corner, close up to the 
wall, which looked as if they had been heaped up there by 
hand for some reason or another ; and they attracted me so 
that I drew Denham's attention to them, and told him what 
I thought. 

* You 're right,' he said. ' Here, half a dozen of you, come 
and help.' 
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He was about to set the men to work to drag the stones 
away; but I proposed that the tethering rawhide ropes of 
two of the horses should be attached to their saddles and the 
ends made fast to the great rough slabs of stone. This was 
done, and the horses set to diaw, when one by one a dozen 
massive pieces were drawn aside, leaving a little opening, 
through which I dropped a stone, with the result that those 
who listened heard a deep-sounding 2:)losh ! and set up a 
cheer. Then other two slabs were dragged away, to lay bare 
a roughly squared hole six feet acioss, from which the water 
could be easily drawn up. 

* That communicates with our shaft, then % ' said Denham 
to me in a questioning tone. 

' No doubt/ I said. ' I dare say there are tunnels running in 
several directions. Did you tell the Colonel about tlie gold?' 

*Not yet/ he replied. * He thinks a good deal more about 
the water now than he would do about gold. But, I say, 
do you think it will be good drinking water? ' 

' Certainly,' I said. * Gold isn't copper.' 

'Thank you,' he said sarc-i^tic^Hy. * T found that out a 
long time ago. I never could do anything like so much with 
a penny as I could with a sov. Here, Sergeant,' he cried as 
the first water bag was pulled up, dripping, and with tlie 
sound of the water that fell back echoing musically with 
many repetitions underground, in what seemed to be a vast 
place. * Water good % ' 

'Beautiful, «ir. Clear as crystal and cold as ice.' 

* Then I '11 have a taste/ said the Colonel, coming up. 
' Excellent ! ' he contmued, attsr taking a deep draught 
from the portable cup he took from his pocket. * Now, 
what are you going to do ? ' 

* Keep on pouring it into that hollow among the stones, sir/ 
said Denham, pointing to a little depression. Into this one 
of our makeshift bags was emptied, and the impromptu trough 
proved quite suitable. 
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Then the men worked away at lowering and raising the 
nose bag buckets, drawing up sufficient in a few minutes for 
watering half a dozen horses at a time. 

While this was progressing the Colonel returned from 
where he had been inspecting the top of the wall, and re- 
arranging the men so as to take the greatest advantage of our 
position, to make sure the Boers could not break in through 
the weakest spot the opening where the wall had fallen. 

* Ha ! ' he said to Denham and me, ' you two deserve great 
credit for hunting out the old underground tank of this 
ancient fortress. !N'ow, with plenty of provisions and fodder 
for the horses, "\ve might hold tliis place for any length of 
time. I think the General ought to know of it, and place 

two or three companies of foot here. I see that good shelter 
might be contrived by dra"wing s^me wagon-sheets across the 
top of these double walls.' 

' Yes, sir easily,' said Denliam. ' As you say, there would 
be no horses to keep if the place were held by foot,' 

'Exactly/ said the Colonel, who seemed much interested in 
the drawing of the water, and listened intently to the echoes 
of the splashing from the ini promptu buckets. * Why, 
Denham, that tank seems to be of great size ; quite a 
reservoir, and tremendously deep.' 

' It is, sir,' said Denham dryly ; * only it isn't a tank.' 

* What is it, then a well ? ' 

*!N"o, sir : a gold mine,' said Denham in a low tone. 
The Colonel looked at him sternly, and then smiled. 
' Oh, I see. Metaphorical,' he said. * Yes, to thirsty folk 
a perfect gold mine. Liquid gold — eh 1 ' 

* You don't understand me, sir,' said Denham quietly. 'I 
was not speaking in a figurative way, but in plain, downright 
English. That really is part of an ancient gold mine, in which 
the water has collected in course of time.' 

* Eeally 1 Are you sure ? ' said the Colonel. 

* Yes, sir,' replied Denham. Then in a few words he told 
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the Colonel that "we had discovered two shafts within the 
walls, as well as the old furnace house and the ingot moulds. 

* You astound me/ said the Culonel. *Here, come along 
and let me see/ 

He followed Denham, and I went too, as one of the dis 
coverers. The Colonel examined everything with the utmost 
interest. 

* Not a doubt about it,' he said at last. ' You two lads 
have made a most curious discovery. It may be valuable 
or worthless ; but here it is. I think that, besides being 
a splendidly strong place for a base, it is otherwise worth 
holding/ 

* You feel sure it is an old gold mine, then, sir? ' 

* Undoubtedly, and it must have been of great value. This 
explains why it was made a favourite station by the ancient 
settlers who discovered the riches on the spot. I Ve heard 
rumours of old workinj:js about here in the veldt ; but I never 
thought much about them, or that they were of any conse- 
quence. I shall begin to think now that w^e must fight 
harder than ever tu hold this part of the country. Which 
of you two made the discovery ? ' 

*Both of us,' said Denham. *Ko; Moray first stumbled 
upon the hole there.' 

* "We were together,' I said quietly ; * and Sergeant Briggs 
helped.' 

* r didn't see much of his help,' said Denham dryly. ' We 
puslied, and he did the grunting.' 

* You shall have the credit of the discovery, never fear,' 
said the Colonel, ' and your share of the profit, if there is 
any ; but we have something else to think about now. Come 
up here ; I want to see how our enemies are going on.' 

He led the way back to the walls, and we followed him to 
the highest part of our fortress. The strength of the place 
seemed to explain a great deal, suggesting, as it did, that the 
builders must have had good reasons for the tremendous 
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labour expended in making the place the stronghold it must 

have been. 

* Ah/ said the Colonel, sViadi^ig his ftyes and gazing over 
the walls at the rocky part of the kopje, ' I don't want to be 
unmerciful ; but I 'm afraid we must clear the rocks of the 
enemy/ 

' The apes ? ' said Denham. 

* Yes ; the vicious little brutes have bitten two of the men ; 
but they had to pay for it, for three were killed and I don't 
know how many wounded before the pack was driven off. 
You should both be well on the lookout when wandering 
about, and ready to use your revolvers, for the apes have 
steel trap jaws, and muscles nearly as strong. It is astound- 
ing the strength there is in an ape.' 

*But if you come to the question of strength, sir,' said 
Denham, * it seems to me that everything in nature is 
stronger than a man. Look at insects.' 

' Xo, thank you, Mr Denham,' said the Colonel sarcas- 
tically. * I have something else to look at, and no time to 
listen to your lesson on natural history. Some evening, 
perhaps, when there is no danger, and I am sipping my 
coffee over a quiet pipe, I shall bs happy to listen to you.' 

* Thank you, sir,' said Denham. 

* Is that meant to be sarcast] c, my dear boy ? ' said the 
Colonel, laughing. 

'Oh no, sir,' said Denham in an ill used tone. 

*I say " Oh yes." But I didn't mean to snub one of my 
smartest officers. Well, Moray, this is another reason for 
giving you your stripes. Woik Awuy, my lad, and master all 
your drill. I would promote you directly ; but it would seem 
too much like favouritism in the eyes of your seniors. You 
may rest assured that I am not forgetting you.' 

* I am quite satisfied, sir,' I said warmly. * Every one 
treats me more as a friend than as the latest recruit.' 

' I 'm glad of it, and that Mr Denham here seems to look 
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upon you as a companion a brother in arms, 1 ought to 

say/ 

'Yfit I've a lot of trouble "with him, sir,' said Dcnham 

mockingly. ' Ho 's a very impudent young brother in arms 

sometimes/ 

The Colonel made no reply, })ut took liis field glass from 

its case, and sat down on the higlierit jjoint of the old fortress, 
while he proceeded carefully to examine the countr}' round, 
dropping a word or two about his observations from time to 
time. 

*Tho Boers seem as if they nuan to stop/ he saiti softly, 

and there was a pause as he swept the horizon with his glass, 

* A good twelve hundred men if there 's one,' then came, and 
he had another good long look. ' Let it stand at twelve bun 
dred/ he muttered ; * but T belie\e there are more/ There 
was another pause. *Take some grass to keep all those 
horses,' he muttered * tli.it is, if they stay.' Another pause. 

* Be next door to madness ti) try to cut our way through 
them.' 

*Yes, sir,' said Dcnham. 

*I beg your pardon, !Mi Denham,' said the Colonel, lower 
ing his glass to look at luy companion. 

*Bog pardon, sir; 1 thought you spoke,' replied Denliam, 
and he cocked his eye comically at me as the Colonel renewed 
his observations. 

* They evidently mean to stay ; and if we made a rush for 
it, every man Avould be down u])on his che=it delivering such 
a deadly fire as I dare not expose my i)oor fellows to. ' 

* No, sir,* said Denham to me silently that is to say, he 
made a round * ' Avith his mouth, and then shaped the word 

* sir 'as one would in trying to speak to a deaf and dumb 
person. 

'They'd empty half our saddles, and kill no end of horses,' 

continued the Colonel, as he kept on sweeping the plain with 

his glass. 

Charge. K 
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There was a long pause now ; and then, still speaking in 
the same low, distinct voice, and without doubt under the 
impression that he was only expressing his thoughts in silenre • 
* That's it/ he said at last, as if he had quite come to a 
decision as to the course he must pursue. * In the dark. A 
quiet walk till we are discovered by their outposts, and then 
gallop and get through them. Say to morrow night, when 
the horses are well rested.' 

Another pause, during which Denham shook his head 
violently. Then : * No. The poor horses would be hungry. 
It will have to be to night. Let me see ; there is no moon. 
Yes, it must be to-night.' 

Click I went the field glass as it was closed, and at the 
same moment the Colonel turned, to see Denham nodding his 
head violently at me in acquiescence with our chief's remarks, 
but in profound ignorance, till lie saw my eyes, of the fact 
that the Colonel was watching him curiously; then he met 
the Colonel's glance, and blushed like a gh'l. 

* Don't do that, Mr Denham. You '11 injure your spine.' 

' Oh I ' went Denham's mouth, and he stamped his foot, 
as the Colonel walked away both movements, of course, 
in silence. 

* There,' said the Colonel loudly, as if for us both to hear; 
*I don't think I need try to see any more. Ha!' he ejacu 
lated as, with a sharp movement, lie began to open and focus 
his glass again, and looking towards the west for some time. 
' Worse and worse. They mean to have us. I suppose they 
look upon us as a danger that must be crushed out once and 
tor all.' 

* If they could do it, sir,' said Denham. 

' They evidently mean to try, Denham,' replied the Colonel, 
with a sigh. * Some of us will have to bite the dust before 
this business is over. There 's a fresh commando of quite five 
hundred men coming up yonder under the sun, and before 
dark we shall be regularly ringed round.' 
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' Well, let fchein come, sir,' said Denham bitterly ; * they 
can't all hit at us at once. What you said was right,' 

*What I said was right?' replied the Colonel, staring. 
' Why, what did I say r 

* Something about advancing to night in the darkness ; and 
then, as soon as we were discovered by the outposts, making 
a gallop for it.' 

* Did I say that ? ' 

* Yes, sir. ' 

*Not a bad plan either,' said the Colonel, his face wrijik- 
ling up. 

' No, sir ; just the exciting rush I love.' 

* Humph ! ' said the Colonel. * Well, gentlemen, we may as 
well go down.' 

*"Well, gentlemen,"' whispered Denham to me, with a 
laugh, as soon as he had the opportunity. * I say, recruit — 
private whatever you call yourself why don't you blush 1 ' 

"No more was said then, as orders were given for every man 
to make a good meal from his haversack ; and as soon as the 
order was passed along, the men looked at one another and 
began to whisper. 

'We 're not going to stop here for to night,' said one. * I 
had picked out my corner for a good snooze.' 

* The Colonel was afraid the ruin would be too draughty for 
us, and didn't wish to see his boys getting up in the morning 
with stiff necks,' said another; and plenty of laughing and 
banter went on amongst the men, who in all probability 
would be engaged in a deadly struggle before many hours 
had passed. 

I thought of this for a time, and I ate my bread and cold 
salt pork slowly and without appetite, for the thoughts of the 
pleasant old farm came back ; and I began to wonder how 
father and Bob were, and what Aunt Jenny would be think- 
ing about. Then, between the mouthfuls, a vision of Joeboy's 
black face and grinning white teeth seemed to rise up ; and 
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I fell to thinking how disappointed he would be when he 
returned from the foraging expedition to find that the corps 
had been suddenly called out. 

' Poor old Joeboy ! ' I thought to myself ; ' it 's a pity father 
didn't keep him at home. It would be horrible if he were to 
be shot by the Boers.' But I was eating again heartily soon, 
the conversation of the men taking up my attention, for they 
were discussing what was to be done that evening. 

' It 's only a reconnaissance,' said one. * We 're going to 
give the Doppies a stir up to show them we're "all alive, 
oh ! '" 

* IS'onsense, ' said another. *We shan't do anything; the 
Colonel don't care about working in the dark.' 

'That's right,' said another voice. 'It would be absurd 
to move from such a strong place as this. Why, we could 
laugh at twice as many as they could bring against us.' 

* Don't you talk nonsense, my lads,' said a familiar voice 

which made me turn my head sharply. 

'Who's talking nonsense, Sergeant V said one of the 
troopprs 

' The man who spoke,' was the reply. * What 's the good 
of a strong place like this to us if we 've got no provisions 
for selves and horses 1 ' 

'The horses might be driven out to graze under the fire of 
our rifles.' 

* How long would the scanty grass round here last 1 No : 
the chief's right enough, and as soon as it's dark the orders 
will come, "Boot and saddle." We've got to cut our way 
through that mob of Dutchmen to night.' 

*0h, very well,' said one of the men who had not yet 
spoken ; * this is rather a dreary 3ort of place, so by all means 

let us cut.' 

The men grew very quiet afterwards as the twilight began 
to fall, and I noticed that most of them, after finishing their 
meal and getting a draught of water freshly drawn up out of 
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the old mine, walked up to their horses and began to make 
much of them, patting and smoothing, and then examining 
girths, bridles, and every buckle and strap. 

The night was coming on fast now, and the Boers began 
to mingle with the haze in the distance. We saw they had 
fiUed up all the gaps between their lines, opening out till 
they formed a complete hedge of dismounted horsemen around 
our stronghold ; and they looked a very formidable body of 
men. 

* Yes,' said Denham, w^ho had drifted to my side again, 
according to what had now become a custom of his for I 
could not go to him ' we 're regularly ringed round, VaL' 

*Yes, they're very strong,' I said. 

* No, they 're not, lad, for a ring 's very weak, and bends or 
breaks if it 's pushed from the inside ; but if pushed from the 
outside it takes a deal to break it. "We '11 both bend and 
break it to night.' 

We sat talking for a bit, and watched the Boers till they 
were quite invisible. Then, we could do nothing but wait for 

orders, no one believing that any ntt.ick would bp made by 

our mounted enemy. HoAvever, about an hour after it w^as 
quite dark an alarm was suddenly given ; but every man was 
on the alert, and the entrances to our fort were doubly 
strengthened. For there was the sound of shouts and horses 
thundering over the plain towards the fort ; and at last the 
order was given to fire, a sharp fusillade ringing out in tlie 
horsemen's direction. It had its effect, for the enemy turned 
and galloped away, the sounds of their retreat rapidly dying 
out ; and all seemed quiet till one ot the delenders of the 
gap in the wall challenged, with the customary * Halt ! or I 
fire!' 

* Um ! ' cried a familiar voice. ' Don't shoot. On'y Joeboy. 
Want Boss Val.' 



CHAPTER XIX. 




BATHING IN HOT WATER. 

HY, Joeboy/ I cried excitedly, 'how in the 
world did you manage to get here?' 

* Um 1 Walk very fas'. Then crawly till 

Doppies hear and shoot. TJien run very, very 

fas'. Water : Joeboy thirsty.' 

The faithful fellow had followed the troop as soon as he 

returned from his mission ; and as he afterwards told me, 

with a broad smile upon his face he tracked us by following 

the Eoers. 

'Joeboy know they try to ketch sojers,' he said. 
Soon after this, the Boers having witlidrawn to their 
former position, as was carefully tested by the scouts sent 
out, the Colonel and the officers held a little council of 
war, at which Denham was present. And then the Colonel 
announced his plans to this effect : He had made up his 
mind it was impossible to hold the ruined fortress without 
provisions, though he would have much liked to keep it as a 
base from which to make a series of attacks upon the enemy. 
It was perhaps possible to get help ; but this was doubtful, 
for the General's hands weie very full. Then, by sending 
out several messengers with a despatch, one of them would 
be sure to reach headquarters ; but, even if he did, the reply 
would probably be to the effect that it would be madness to 
despatch a detachment of infantry right out into the veldt 
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at a time when the force at disposal was so very small. 
So the Light Horse must make a dash to extricate them 
selves from their awkward position. These, Denham said, 
were the details of the Coloners plan. 

* " That 's how matters stand," said the Colonel in conclu 
sion, " and I propose starting about two hours before daylight, 
going due east in column, and as quietly as possible, till we 
come in touch with their outposts, and then charge and cut 
our way through them before they have recovered from their 
surprise. ]Now," he said, '' I am open to consider any better 
suggestion if either of the senior officers can propose one."' 

* Did any one make a suggestion ? ' I asked. 

*0f course not. Every one thought the plan splendid,' 
replied Denham. 

' Then we 're going to try it V I said. 

'We're going to do it,' cried my companion warmly ; *but 
I don't like giving up a rich gold-mine like this now we 've 
found it.' 

*!N"o,' I said thoughtfully; 'and, besides the gold, it is 
such a grand archseological discovery.' 

*Well, yes, I suppose it is/ replied Denham; * but I was 
thinking of the gold. I say, though, you '11 have to sit fast, 
squire regularly grow to your saddle.' 

* Of course ; but I 'm afraid we shall leave a lot of our 
poor fellows behind.' 

* Not we,' cried Denham warmly. *Our fellows can ride, 
and there '11 be no firing. The Doppies won't try to shoot 
for fear of hitting their own men, as it will be too dark for 
them to aim for us. Besides, we may steal through without 

being discovered.' 

* Not likely,' I said. 'They'll be too cunning. Depend 
upon it, they '11 have vedettes out all along the line.' 

*Then the vedettes had better look out, for those we 
meet when we charge through in column will be in a 
very awkward position.' 
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*Yes, very/ I said thoughtfully. 

'The Colonel then said all those not on duty were to lie 
down and sleep till they were roused up half-au liuur before 
the start.' 

*0h yes/ I said bitterly^ 'we shall all feel quite ready 
for and enjoy a good sleep with a ride like this in 
prospect.' 

'Well, why not? I know I shall sleep/ said Denham. 
' So "will you. So here goes.' 

As he spoke I noticed that the men were lying down in 

the soft sandy patches among the stones ; and, after seeing to 
my horse just as a matter of course, though there was no 
need, for Joeboy had gone to his side I returned to where 
I had left Denham, and found him wrapped in his cloak, 
fast asleep, and announcing the fact gently to all around 
in what sounded like an attempt to purr. 

*1 may as well lie down/ I thought, after seating myself 
on a block of stone, and gazing round at the high walls which 
encompassed us, and at the bright stars overhead looking 
down peacefully upon our camp, as if there were no such 
thing as war in the world. Then I began thinking about 
home again, and wondered what they were all doing there, 
and whether the Boers had interfered with my father because 
he was an Englishman. This brought up the thought that 
if the war went against the Boers they might go so far as 
to commandeer both my father and Bob. The thought was 
horrible. 

* It doesn't matter so much about me,' I meditated; 'but 
lor tliem to be dragged off, perhaps to fight against us — oh ! 
it would be terrible.' 

There had until now been a sad feeling of restfulness about 
my position ; but as I drew a mental picture of two forces 
drawn up against each other, with my father and brother 
forced to fight on one side, and myself a volunteer on the 
other, the rock upon which I was seated began to feel 
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horribly hard, and I changed my position, to lie down on 
the soft sand at my feet. 

Well, I had been very hard at work all day ; and Nature 
intended the lying down position to be accompanied by sleep. 
In less than a minute, I suppose in spite of home troubles, 
risks in the future, and, above all, that one so very close at 
hand my eyes closed for what seemed to be about a moment. 
Then some one was shaking my shoulder, and the some one's 
voice announced that it was Sergeant Briggs going round to 
all the men of his troop. 

* Come, rouse up, my lad ! rouse up ! ' he whispered. 
* We 're off in less than half an hour.' 

I sprang to my feet, just as Denham came up. 
*0h, there you are,' he said drowsily. *I was just coming 
to wake you. I say, get right up beside me. We may as well 
go through it close together, and give one another a help if 
we can.' 

That was a weird and strange business, moving about in 
the darkness, witli the horses snorting and sighing as the 
saddle-girths were tigbt^ripd^ and bits and curbs adjusted for 
a lide where everything depended upon horse and man being 
well in accord ; but the preparations did not take long, and 
we were soon all standing in our places, bridle upon arm, 
and in as regular order as the roughness of the stone-littered 
court would allow, 

I now learned that the men posted upon the walls had 
been withdrawn, and that every one was in his place, waiting 
for the command to start upon a ride at the end of which 
many would not answer to their names. 

Then, from out of the darkness, the Colonel's voice rose 
low and clear, giving the order * March ! ' and in single file 
the men. moved off, leading their horses towards the openings, 
through which they passed ; then they bore off to their right 
to take up position in line till all "were out, our troop being 
last. Next came the order, softly given to the first troop, 
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to mount ; and the same order was quietly passed along from 
troop to troop till it reached us, and we sprang into our 
saddles almost without a sound. 

* First come first served/ said Denham to me in a whisper. 
* I should have liked to be in front so as to do some of the 
scouting and feeling for the enemy, besides having first go 
at them before they grew thick. I say, Val, we must mind 
that we don't get cut ofiP and taken prisoners.' 

*Ugh ! Yes,' I said, with a shiver. 'I say, isn't it rather 
chilly 1 ' 

*Be warm enough presently,' said Denham bitterly. 
'Bah! This is too bad. 1 did want to be first in the 
column.' 

' Form fours left 1 ' came from the front. 

I felt electrified as, quite accustomed to the command, the 
horses swung round to the left. 

Then came the "word ' March ! ' and our column moved off, 
with Denham whispering to me. 

'Talk about luck/ he said. * Why, we're going round 
the other way, and we are to open the ball after all.' 

I^or so it was. We had made up our minds that we were 
to be last, but the Colonel's determination -was to bear round 
to the left instead of the right ; and in consequence of the 
movement the rear troop led. We rode on at a walk till we 
had passed round by the rocks which harboured the baboons, 
and then on till we were nearly opposite the opening by 
which we had entered the old stronghold. 

Then the order came, * Right ! ' and we struck off straight 
away for the Boer force opposite, an advance guard and 
supports being sent out far ahead ; while the silence of the 
night was only broken by the softly muffled tread of the 
horses, and once in a way by an impatient snort. 

'That 's the danger,' said Denham to me softly. 'Just at 
the nick of time our nags '11 be telling the Doppies we're 
coming.' 
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'Perhaps not/ I replied. 'Where they are they have 
horses about them in all directions ; and if they heard a 
snort, why shouldn't they think it was from one of their 

own ponies ? ' 

*I hope they will,' said Denham impatiently. *But, I 

say, the chief isn't going to keep us at this snail's pace — is 
hel I want to gallop, and get it done. — Hullo I old Dark 
Night; I didn't know you were tliere.' 

This was to Joeboy, who was walking with one hand on 
the cantle of my saddle. 

' Tim ' ' said Joeboy ; ' come along take care of Boss Yal.' 

*Good boy!' said Denhani banteringly. 'Take care of 
me too.' 

*Um! Yes! Take care too,' replied the black; and just 
then an idea struck me, and I hastened to communicate it 
to my companion at once. 

'Why, Denham,' I said, 'we ought to send Joeboy right 
on in front, away in advance of the guard. He wouldn't be 
noticed in the dark, and would be able to get close to the 
outposts and let us kjiuw when it is time to charge ' 

'Silence in the ranks there!' said a stern voice. 'Not a 
word there ! Who 's here 1 ' 

'Denham, sir,' replied my companion. 

' Then you liad better go to the rear. I want trustworthy 
officers in front during this emergency.' 

* Yes, sir,' said Denham bitterly ; and he was in the act 
of falling out from his place when, feeling unable to contain 
myself, I broke out : 

* I beg pardon, sir ; it was my fault. 1 spoke to pro 



pose ' 

* To propose what ? — Silence ! ' 

I was mutinous in my excitem ent, for I continued : 

'To send on this black we have with us right in front. 
He could get close up to the outposts without being seen. ' 

I expected a severe rebuke before I had finished; but, 
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to my surprise, the Colonel — for it was he who had ridden 
up to the front heard me to the end. 

'A black?* he said. 'Is he to be trusted V 

*I'll answer for him, sir/ I said eagerly. 

'Here, Mr Denham,' said the Colonel, 'stay in your place. 
Yes — send the black scout on at once to creep forward far 
in advance of the column, and tell him to come back and 
give us full warning of how near we are to the enemy.' 

The Colonel drew rein as soon as he had spoken, and we 
passed on, while as soon as we were getting out of hearing 
Denham gripped my arm. 

* You brick ! ' he whispered. * JS^ow then, send on your 
Joeboy. Do you understand what fori' he now asked the 
black. 

* Um ! ' replied Joeboy, ' Find the Doppies, and come 
back.' 

'That's right,' said Denham eagerly. 'Creep up as close 
as you can, and then come and warn us. Oh, what a blessing 
to have a black skin, and no clothes to hide it ! * 

' Joeboy go now ? ' 

'Yes. Off,' whispered Denham, and the black uttered 
a peculiar click with his tongue, leaped out sidewise, and 
then bounded forward without a sound. One moment we 
saw his black figure dimly; the next he seemed to have 
melted away or been absorbed into the blackness right ahead, 
and for some time w^e were following the track of what had' 
been like a shadow. 

I listened as our horses tramped quietly on through what 
was, now that the kopje had been left behind, like a sandy 
desert, whose soft surface conipletely muffled the hoofs. 
Once in a while there was a faint rustling as the horses 
brushed through a patch of thick bush or the yellow-flowered 
thorny but not a stone was kicked away or sent forth a 
sharp metallic sound. So quiet was it that Denham turned 
to me and whispered : 
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* Who *d ever think there ^^'ere four hundred of our 
fellows on the march behind us ? ' 

'And somewhere about twelve or fifteen hundred of the 
enemy in a circle round about.' 

*Yes; but they're standing still/ he said. * Think your 
Joeboy will make them out?' 

*I'm suie of it,' I said. 

'That's right. Then in a few minutes we shall be at 
them with a rush. I don't like this fighting in the 
dark.' 

*It will be a shout, a rush, and we shall cut our way right 
through,' I said. 

'Perhaps; bat don't you cut, young fellow. If you come 
at any one there in front, you give point ; don't waste time 
in cutting. I say, Val ; if I don't get through, and you 
can get to where I 'm found ' 



* What are you talking about ? ' I whispered sharply. 
'About my will,' he said quietly. 'I leave you my watch 

and my sword.' 

* And I'll leave you my rifle and Sandho. He 's a splendid 
fellow to go.' 

' Stuff and nonsense ! ' said Denham, interrupting me. 
*You won't be hurt.' 

'That's more than you know,' I said peevishly, for his 
words upset me ; and when he went on I made no reply. 
Even if I had replied I should not have been able to finish 
my speech, for Joeboy now came up at a long loping run. 
He caught at Denham's bridle, checking the horse, while 
Sandho and the three troopers on my right stopped short, 
and the whole line of horsemen suddenly halted. ^ 

'What is itr said Denham. 

*Doppies all along,' said Joeboy. 'AH this way; all that 
way/ he continued, gesticulating. 

' How far r I w^hispered. 

Joeboy shook his head, and seemed to feel puzzled how to 
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answer the question. At last he raised his face and whis- 
pered, as he pointed forward : 

*Far as two sojers over dah/ he said, *and far again.' 
' Twice as far as the advance-guard,' I interpreted his 
words to mean. 



At that moment the Colonel rode up, and Denham 
repeated the black's words. 

*That 's right,' he said in a low tone, with his face turned 

so that as many of the troop as possible should hear. 

* Lieutenant Denham, I shall not alter our formation. Your 

orders are, " Forward " at a walk, and as silently as if the 
horses were grazing, till the advance posts give the alarm. 

Then gallop straight away. Xot a shot to be fired. For- 
ward ! ' 

There was a low murmur as of many drawing a deep, 
long breath. Then the column was in motion, and I felt 
a thrill of excitement running through me like a wave, 
while unconsciously I nipped Sandho's sides so that he began 
to amble. This brought back the knowledge that I must 
hp onnl^ RO T gently checked the brave little horse, and 
softly patted his arching neck, when he promptly slowed to 
a walking pace like the others. Then I found that Joeboy 
had crept round to my right side, between me and the 
next trooper, and, assagai in hand, was holding on to my 
saddle with his left hand. 

All was perfectly still ; and though we had gone on fully 
a hundred yards, there was nothing to be heard or seen of 
the enemy in front. 

Suddenly Denham leaned towards me, and gripped my 
shoulder for a moment before loosening his grasp and hold- 
ing his right hand before me. 

* Shake,' he said in a low whisper. 

Our hands pressed one another for a brief moment or two, 
and then we both sat upright, listening. 

All was yet silent. Then, far away, but so loudly that 
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the air seemed to throb, came the deep, thunderous, barking 
roar of a lion, followed from out of the darkness ahead by 
the rush and plunge of a tatnitlud horse. 

'Quiet, you cowardly brute, or I'll pull your head off!' 
came loudly in Dutch, as a horse somewhere to our left 
uttered a loud, challenging neigh. This was answered 
directly by Denhani's charger ; and in an instant a horse 
in front followed the first hoise^s example. 

I heard a faint rustle as ever_y man threw his right arm 
over the reins to seize the hilt of his sabre, and the feeling 
of wild excitement began to rush through me ngain as I 
gripped my own and waited for the order to draw. 

l^ow the darkness was cut by a bright flash of light right 
in front ; there was the sharp crack of a rifle, and right and 
leitflaslij crack, flash, crack, ran along a line. 

As the first report was heard Denham rose in his stirrups. 
'Draw swords ! ' he yelled ; and then, ' Gallop ! ' 

There was the rasping of blades against tlie scabbards, 
three or four closely following di^s into the soft sandy 
ground, with uui horses' muscles quivering beneath us, and 
then we were off at full speed, tearing after the outj>osts, 
which had wheeled round and galloped back, while with our 
sabres at the ready we went straight ahead. 

'Keep together, lads,' cried Denham in a low, hoarse 
voice J but the order was needless, for, after the manner of 
their nature, our chargers hung together; and as "we raced 
along it seemed to me that we should pass right through the 
enemy's lines without a check. 

Vain thought 1 Away in front, as we galloped on, a low, 
deep hum seemed to be approaching; and I knew the alarm 
had spread, and that tlie Boers were rapidly preparing for us. 
More than that, we had convincing proof that they were 
prepared. 

Suddenly, flashing, glittering lights, as of hundreds of 
fireflies playing about a hedge extending right and left as 
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far as T could see, began to sjiarklo and scintillate ; but only 
for a moment, for now came the crackling roar of irregular 

firing, the flashes being partially obscured. Then, in a few 
brief moments more, we were closing up to the long line 
of riflemen. 

* Now for it 1 * cried Dcnham close to my left car, his 
voice sounding likt* a husky whisper as wc raced on knee 
to kne(% an 1 then our horses rose, as it were, at a fire tipped 
hedge to clear the smoke. 

There was a crash, yells of rage ,ind defiance, and we were 
through, tearing aAvay with the roar of our hmg line of 
galloping horses close after us. There was no time to think 
of ddu^^er of shots from the t^uemy, or being crushed down 
by the hoofs of tJie troopers tearing after us; all was one 
wild state of fierce excitement, which made me feel as if 
1 must shout in triumph at the result of our successful 
charge. 

Contrary to cx}KH-,tation, there was now a new sound the 
buTizmg hiss of bullets overhead. Then, away to my left, 
yet iinothcr jioculinr !inno]incfM"npTit of what might happen ; 

for, clearly above the heavy thud of horses' hoofs and the 
loud jingle of bits and chains, 1 could hear a curious 
zipj zip, zij), zqf a sound I had learned to know perfectly 
well: it was the striking of the Boers' bullets upon in- 
equalities of the giound, and their ricochetting to hit again 
and again, as though a ilemoniacal game of * Dick, duck, 
and drake ' were being i)layed upon the surface' of the 
ground instead of upon the water from olf the shore. 

Suddenly some one tore a!o]ig to the side of our column, 
and a voice shouted, followed by the dear notes of a trumpet. 

The horses wanted no touch from rein or spur. Those 
right and left of me bore round, and naturally mine went 
with them. Left incline, and we tore on still in as wild 
and reckless a race through the darkness as was ever ridden 
by a body of men. 
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The bullets overhead buzzed, and the ricochets sounded 
zipy zip; but, as far as 'wo coull tell, no one "vvas hit, nor 
had a man gone down from the falhC stei) of a horse. 

Unexpectedly, though, I lieard a cry from some\vhere behind, 
then a heavy fall, and another, as a couple of horses went 
down, and caused some confusion ; but to stop to help the 
unfortunates was imposbiblc at such a time. It "vras the 
fortune of war, as we all knew ; and wo tore on, till a note 
from the trumpet rose from our left ; then another, and the 
fierce gallop was changed to a trot, and evolution after 
evolution was executed to biing the retiring regiment into 
formation of troops. Soon after this was completed a fresh 
call brought us to a Avalk, and directly after to a halt to 
breathe the panting horses. 

'Dismount, my lads,' cried the Colonel. This order was to 
enable the brave beasts to liavc the full advantage of our halt. 

'Hurtr was asked excitedly on all sides; but every 
answer was in the negative, and we stood there by our 
troopers and chargers in the darkness, listening to the wild 
excitement from tli*^ distance. 

The filing was still going on, but in a confused, desultory 
way; and for the nu>ment it seemed as if we had made good 
our escape, and had nothing to do but mount and ride 
quietly away. That was how it struck me, and I said so 
to Denliani. 

* Oh no,' he said anxiously. * Didn't you sec 1 ' 

* See what?' I asked. 

'Why, Ave Tvere riding straight on into another body of 
the enemy after we iiad cut through the hrst' 

'No,' I said, * "Wlio could see through this darkness?' 
'Well, I didn't at first; but when the Colonel dashed up 
with the trumpeter and turned us olF to the left, I looked 
out for the reason, and there it was ; a long line of the 
brutes, blazing away in our direction. You must have 
heard the bullets.' 

Clmrge. 
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*Yes, I heard them/ I said, Mmt I thought they came 
fnmi behind.* 

* Some of them did, my lad, and I 'm afT-ftid ^ve 've left 
a good many poor fellows behind. But tlicro, it can't be 
helped. The thing now to be settled is which way we arc 
to go next. Listen ; tlie office rs are nearly all ^vith tlie 
chief now, and tlic whole plain seems to be dotted witli 
the enemy.' 

Deuliam had hnully done speaking when a movement a 
short distance from us resulted in the officers joining their 
troops and squ<i<lrons. Thou th( or lor to mount w^as passed 
sottly trom troop to troop, and ^re waited for the little 
force to be put in motion figain. 

*Il's of no use for the chief to try the same ruse again,* 
whispered ])enham. 'It was right enough as a surprise; 
but the enemy is on the alert now. It seems to me avc are 
as completely surroumled as before.' 

' Never mind,' 1 said, as cheerily as T could ; * we shall 
do it yet.' 

*01i yes, we shall do it yet,' replied my companion; 'but 
it must be done quietly and qni( kly, while it's dark. I say, 
though, what about your black boy ? He couldn't have 
kept up with our mad gallop.' 

' Joeboy 1 ' I said in an excited whisper. * J<ieboy ? I 
forgot all about him ; ' and a pang of misery shot through 
me. 

* TTc was holdiu'f on bv \our saddle — wasn't he?' 

* Yes,' I said huskily; 'but fn.m the moment I drew my 
sword and we charged, I never thought about the poor 
felloM'- till you spoke.' 

'Advance at a walk!' was the next order; and as we 
started, the Colonel came up to where Denhain and I rode 
at one end of the leading troop. 

'Here,' cried the Colonel; *w^hero's that Matabele fellow? 
He may lead us out of this crowd.' 
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*Gone, sir/ said Denliam quietly. *"W*e lost him in the 
gallop.' 

'Tut, tut, tut I' muttered the Colonel; 'he would have 
been more useful than ever now. Forward at a walk ! 
They can't see us, nor tell us from one of their friendly 
troops riding about the veldt. Silence in the ranks ! ' 

*He needn^t have spoken,' said Denham in a low voice, 
as the Colonel drew rein and let us pass. * "VVe shall get 
through yet, as you say.' 

However, the odds seemed to be terribly against us, for 
whichever way we turned large bodies of the enemy were 
evidently in front; and after changing our direction again 
and again during the next two hours, the Colonel at last 
halted the corps. 

'It's of no use,' I heard him say to one of the senior 
officers. * We 're only tiring out the horses and men. We 
must stand fast till daybreak, then select our route, make 
for it, and try what a good charge will do. We shall clear 
ourselves then.' 

Directly afterwards the order was passeil for thp mpn to 
dismount and refresh themselves with such water and pro 
visions as they had, and silence once more reigned among 
us ; for, not far off, large bodies of the mounted Boers 
were in motion, and twice we were passed at apparently 
some two hundred yards' distance, our presence not being 
detected. 

*We ought to be able to get through,' whispered Denham 
to me soon after the second body had gone by, * They 
must be thinking by tins time that we have got right away. 
^Vliere do you think we are facing now ? North, I should 
say.' 

* East,' I replied, pointing away straiglit in front. ' That 's 
tlie morning breaking.' 

*!For the beginning of another day,' said Denham softly. 
* Well, I shan't be unhappy when this one's work is done.' 
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* Xor 1/ was my reply. ' I half wish we liad stayed 



among the ruins.' 



*To be starved/ said Denham bitterly, ' "N"o ; this is far 
bettor. It gives us something to do.' 

'Yt^' I replied; 'and thoio's some more, for the Colonel's 
coming up.' 
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CHAPTER XX. 



WHAT PEOPLE TH[NK BRAVE. 




HE Colonel Avas coming up, and it was quite 
time, for day was breaking fast, and the black 
darkness which had been our friend during the 
night was gradually dying aAvay. 

There was but one thing to be done : to select 
the best direction for making our dash ; and, glass in hand, 
the Colonel stood near us, carefully scanning the country 
round. We who were waiting did the same, and saw the 
distant hills which seemed to turn the broad i^lain which hnrl 
been the scene of our night's encounter into a vast amphi- 
theatre. It was too dark yet to make out much of the 
enemy's position ; but right away to our left, and not many 
miles distant, was the heavy looking mass of the great kopje 
and the ancient buildings we had left. 

For some time we sat waiting, with the gray dawn broaden- 
ing, and at last I could clearly make out bodies of the 
mounted Boers in nearly every direction ; wliile, as I still 
scanned the distance, I gradually grew less surprised tliat we 
were evidently so thorouglily hemmed in, for the plain seemed 
to be alive with the enemy, though tlie nearest ^^arfcy must 
have been about half a mile off. Still there was no movement 
on the part of the enemy towards us, as doubtless, in the dim 
morning light, our dust coloured jackets and broad brimmed 
felts caused us to be mistaken for some of their own people. 
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However, it was only a few minutes before a change took 
place. The Cohniol had made up his mind, and the horses' 
heads were turned for the open country, "wlior*^ ilwro -was 
a gap in the hilU ; and aw.iy we went at a steady walk, orders 
being given for tljc cori)S to break up its regular militaiy 

order and ride scattered in a crowd, after the fashion of our 
enemies. This served u^ for a few minutes, during which 
we covered a mile in the direction Me whereto go; but tlie 
light had grown strong(^r, and it became evident that a body 
on our right was moving slowly to cut us off. Before 
another minute had i)as^ed another body was advancing from 
the left ; and, ignoiant as 1 was ot military evolutions, it was 
plain enough to me that, long before we reached them, the 
two bodies would meet and join in line to impede our 
advance, 

I WIS right, thougli 1 did not ft^d certain; for the (orders 
were given, ' Tiot ! ' and then * Gallop ! ' and away we went 
for the closing up g.q) in fiont. 

* AVe shall never do it,' said Denham to me as we galloped 
on. 

* We must,' I cried, and then no more words were spoken. 
To a man we knew, as we went fdong at a steady hand gallop, 
that every body of ]5oeis \\ithin sight was aware of wdjat was 
going on, ami moving forward to take us in a gigantic net 
whose open meshes weni closing in. 

There was no chenr, but a sivnge sound as if every man 
liad suddenly uttered the word 'Ha! 'in token of J)is satis 
faction ; for, as the two bodies of the enemy in front were 
racing over the veldi lo meet and crush us us wu tiiud to 
get thiougli, our trumpeter sounded a blast which sent us 
along at full speed ; and then another call was blown, and 
^vc swept round till, going at ri^jflit angles to our former 
course, we were liding exiictly in the opi)ositc direction to 
the detachment of Boers on the right. Our object was, of 
couise, to get round by their lear ; and, being an irregular 
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and only partially drilled body, tlic Hisnlt ol tljc Colonel's 
manoeuvre "was that the enemy, iu their eflorts to reverse 
thuir advance, fell into confusion. Some -wore tryinf:^ to pull 
up, others tried to sweep round to right or left and meet us ; 
"while, to add to tlieir confusion and turn them into a mob 
of galloping horsemen, the left hody diurf^cd fall anioiig; their 
own men. The icsult was that we tame upon tli( stin<:gling 
rear of the enemy's right win*;, scattering and riding over 
them; and had the countrv bf } oud been clear, wo could have 
made our escape. 

Unluckily it was the foituin )f w ir that, jut-t as we had 
cleared the scattering mob, witli oM-ry man ridijig for liis 
life, theic appeaieil iji fn^nt another and .stronger line, witli 
bodies of the enemy comnig in fioni light and left. 

Our chiet lumed in his saddle to glauf e back^\ard; but it 
was only to seethe two bodies we had pa^^ed .^tiuggling to 
get into something like oider, so as to jmisue us. I'or 
another minute no alteiation was made in our coulee ; but 
the attempt was hopeless, for ye should liave been out 
numbered tnenty iinieK over^ -wl ile the enemy in fiont now 
opened fire, their bullets whizzing oveihead. 

The trumpet rang out, and we whochMl rouml as upon a 
pivot, our well drilled hordes n(;\ei losin.,' their formation; 
and away we went as soon as ^\c were facing our loosely- 
formed, mol)-liko puisuois, straiglifc for their centre. 

The trumpet again rang out ; and, sword in hand, every 
man sat well doyn in his saddle, 2^re]>arcd for the shock of 
the encounter which in another minute would have taken 
place. 

This, however, wms not the &tyle of fighting the Boers 
liked ; and, already uj)set by the collision of the two bodies 
resulting in a confused inob, they declined our challenge, 
and pulled up, tried to lide oft to right and left, and again 
got themselves into a disorderly crowd ; but as they opened 
out we daslicd through them, tumbling over men and horses, 
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and witli a cheer galloped to reach an open part of the 
plain. 

It was a wild and exciting rush before we got through ; 
and I liave but little recollection of what took place beyond 
the fact that I struck out right and left in mel^e after melee, 
wherein blows were aimed at us with the butts and barrels 
of rifles, and shots fired at close quarters, but in almost every 
case I believe without effect. Then the call rang out, * Halt ! ' 
and, with our enemies at a distance, we formed up again, 
to give our panting horses breathing time. 

It was then, I remember, that Denham who had not been 
missed — almost breathless, and with uncovered head, edged 
in to my side, and as soon as he was able to speak panted 
out : 

* Glorious, Val ! Glorious ! Oh ! we did let them have it ; 
but there 's nothing for it except to die game or surrender, 

and I '11 be hanged if I '11 do either, and so I tell them.' 

* Which way are we going now ? ' I said, taking off my 
soft hat and offering it to him, as I wiped the perspiration 

from my facft with my hand 

' Do you want to insult a fellow 1 ' he cried, laughing. 
* Who 's going to wear your old hats 1 ' Then, seriously : ' !N"o, 
no ; keep it, old chap. Which way next 1 Who knows ? 
I 'm sure the Colonel doesn't. ] t 's all chance. I don't like 
running ; but run we must if they '11 only open a hole for us.' 

* It 's horrible,' I said. 

' Not a bit of it. They 're getting it worse than we are.' 

*Yes; but look at their numbers.' 

*I've been looking, old lellow, and there's more than I 
can count. I didn't think there were so many Doppies in 
the country. There are too many for us to kill, and so many 
that they won't run away. Why, we 're nowhere. Yah !' 
Cowards ! That 's the Boer all over. Look at them, lying 
down at a distance to pick us off. I don't call that fighting. 
Oh, Colonel, Colonel, this won't do ! ' 
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He said the words to me, and the men within hearing 
laughed. There Avas, however, good cause for Denham's 
words, the hullets beginning to fall about us, aimed from 
different directions ; and it was quite plain that, if we stood 
grouped together in troops, it would not be long before a 
perfect hail of bullets would be pattering among us, many 
of them going straight to their goals, and decimating our 
little force, or worse. 

The officers needed no telling ; and in a few minutes we 
were off again, first in one direction, then in another, our 
leader giving up as hopeless the idea of making straight for 
any particular opening in the dense ranks, but picking out 
the smaller parties of the enemy that is to say, mobs not 
more than double our own strength ; and when we could 
get within striking distance they were punished and scattered 
like chaff before the wind, in spite of the scattered volleys 
they sent at us before they fled. 

This could not last, of course, ior it was always at the cost 
of some of our poor fellows and of many horses, who had to 
be left to fall into the enemy's hands. 

At last we managed to charge home right into a body of 
our foes at least three times our strength numerous enough, 
in fact, to surround us as we fought our way through them, 
thus rendering us more and more helpless ; but our men 
fought desperately, till about half of the corps forced their 
way through, and, making an attempt to keep well in forma 
tion, dashed on. 

I was with about a dozen quite fifty yards in the rear, half- 
raad with pain and excitement^ for one of the l^oers had 
clubbed his rifle in the midst of the mel^e and struck at my 
head. I was too quick for him, wrenching myself sidewise ; 
but the rifle glanced all down one side, giving me for the 
moment a terrible numbing sense of pain. Yet my head 
was quite clear, and I rode on, feeling a wild kind of 
exhilaration from the knowledge that with one quick thrust 
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I had passed my sword through liis shoulder. I^ow I was 
urging on poor bruised and frightened Saiidho to keep up 
with the dozen or so of our men who ^vpr9. trying to overtake 
the main body. We were in no formation, only a galloping 
party; and, consequent upon my injury, I was last. As we 
tore on we passed one of the corps trying to drag himself 
from under his fallen horse, which was lying across his legs. 
I couldn't let him lie like that ; so I pulled up, leaped 
down, and, shouting to Sandho to stand, dashed at the 
fallen and wounded horse's head, caught him by the bit, 
and dragged at him to make him rise. The poor beast made 
a desperate effort, g^nd got upon three legs ; but sank back 
again with a piteous groan, for it had stepped into some 
burrow and snapped its off hind leg right in two. However, 
the horse's effort had saved its rider, who struggled to his 
feet, his face blackened with powder and bleeding, and passed 
his hand across his eyes. To my astonishment I saw who it 
was, the long drooping moustache telling me in spite of his 
disfigured face. 

• Well done ! ' he said hoarsely ; * but I 'm hurt, and you 
can't help me. Mount and be off. I'm done.' 

I glanced behind me, and saw that the Boers were getting 
together again as if to come in pursuit, while a long line was 
coming up from the left at a steady trot, and bullets were 
whizzing by. It was only a momentary glance to see what 
our chances were; and in answer to the Colonel's words I 
shouted to Sandho to come round to my side. 

'Poor wretch!' groaned the Colonel; ^youVe done your 
pare, I can't see you suffer like this ; * and, to my horror, he 
took out his revolver, placed it tD his charger's forehead, and 
fired. The shot had a double effect that was neaily fatal 
to our chance, for at the clear cutting report the Colonel's 
charger laid liis head slowly down, and a quiver ran through 
his frame ; but Sandho reared up, made a bound, and was 
in the act of dashing off. Almost instinctively I gave out 
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a shrill whistle, which brought hmi up, and he trotted ])ack 
to my side. 

'^ow,'l cried, half wild with excitument and the feeling 
of exaltation whicli had come over me, ' mount and gallop 
after our men.' 

'What! Xo, boy, I can^t do that,' he said, smiling, as he 
clapped me on tlie shoulder. ' I Ve played my part, and if 
it means exit 1 11 go off the stage like a man, for I suppose 
the brutes will shoot me for "what I Ve done.' 

']N"onsense I' I cried, wildly now. 'Jump on, and gallop.' 

* N"o,' he said, recocking his revolver. ' jSIount, my lad, 
and ride for your life.' 

*I won't,' I said. 'You get up and go.' 

' What ! ' he shouted, with his face lo^vering. ' Mount, 
sir. I order you.' 

'Don't be a fool,' I yelled at him. 'They'll be after us 
directly. There, some of them are firing already. Get up, or 
you'll lose my poor old horse.' 

He turned upon me in a rage, with his revolver raised. 

'Eah!' he cried. Thau a change came over him, and he 
turned to look back at the enemy. ' Can you run ? ' he said. 
*I can't; my right leg's cut.' 

That was plain enough, for his breeches were gashed above 
the knee, and there was a great patch of blood spreading. 

*yes, I can run,' 1 said stubbornly ; ' but I won't.' 

*You shall,' he said, as he thrust his foot into the stirrup 
and swung himself up on Sandho's back. 'l^ow then, on 
my right here. Catch hold of the holster strap, and we 'II 
escape together, or fall : the brave lad and the fool.' 



CHAPTER XXI. 



I HAVE MY DOUBTS. 




00 late ; too late,' I muttered through my teeth 
as, sword m hand, 1 made a bound to keep 
up with Sandho, ^^'ho dashed forward. It was 
lucky for me I did so ; as it "was, I nearly 
lost my hold. The poor beast had been sadly 
punished in the melee ; and between temper and dread he 
was hardly controllable, and bearing hard against the curb 
in a wild desire to rush otf. In fact, I fully expected at any 
moment to be shaken from my grasp, as, oddly enough, even 
in that time of peril, I recalled the gymnastic sport of giant 
strides of my schooldays, and held on ; but I was certain 
w^e were now too late, and that it was only a matter of 
moments before we should be overtaken and cut down or 
taken prisoners by a strong party of the Boers who were 

in full pursuit. 

Then my exaltation increased, and I thought that Sandho 
■would be able to go faster if relieved of my clinging hand, 
and so save the Colonel ; and in another instant I should 
have let go, when as he told me afterwards the Colonel 
seemed to divine my thoughts, and I felt his sword strike 
against my back as it hung loosely by the knot to his wrist, 
while his strong right hand was thrust under and gripped 
my leather cartridge belt. 

'Hold on tightly, my lad, and we'll do it somehow,' he 
cried. 
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These words drove all the heroic thoughts out of my brain, 
and I tried to look back to see how near our pursuers were ; 
but I could not turn my head round, but only listen to 
the shouts, while cracJ^^ cracky crack came the reports of 
rifles badly aimed by the mounted men, who fired from 
the saddle, holding their weapons pistol wise the bullets 
from which went whizzing and buzzing past our ears. 

*It's all over,' I thought, and a deep sense of depression 
was coming on at the thought of the Colonel falling wounded 
and a prisoner into the Boers' hands ; but the depression 
was only momentary, being chased away by a wild feeling of 
excitement as I thought I had misjudged the gallant lads 
of the Light Horse. For as soon as they liad pulled them- 
selves together, under command of their remaining officers, 
and had discovered the loss of their chief, in response to our 
Major's orders they drew rein and divided into two squadrons, 
which swung round into line, with a short distance between 
them, and gallantly charged down upon our pursuers. 

They were none too soon. I remember feeling a strange 
choking sensation as, with a "vvilrl rhppr, they swept round 

us, and, sword in hand, rode over and cut down those of 
the enemy who stopped to face them, the majority taking 
flight. Then our men came thundering back, seeming to 
sweep us up and carry us along with them, while the Boers 
in our rear and on both sides began to fire at our hurry 
ing troopers. 

I was nearly breathless, and must have dropped but for 
the Colonel's strong grasp ; and I was curiously giddy till 
I heard his voice just above me give the word for the men 
to halt. His orders were echoed by the troop leaders, who 
and the racing retreat was checked. 

* Bring one of those horses here for me,' shouted the 
Colonel ; and I now noticed that just ahead were half a dozen 
of the brave beasts whose saddles had been emptied but had 
kept their places in retreat, charge, and retreat again. 
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*T]iat 's rit:;ht,' cried tlio Colonel as he released my Lelt, so 
that 1 stood, hanl]3' able to keep my feet as, with swimming 
eyes, I saw him ^tagger forward and mount the fiosli charger, 
though evidently experiencing great sufTeriiig. 

* Now then, my lad — Moray what 's your name ^ 
mount.' 

His words seemed to galvanise and bring nie back to a 
knowledge of my position, wliile Sandlio helped to rouse 
me by turning and coming clor,e up. 

I hardly know how I did it, but I managed to clind) into 
the saddle, and from that moment, as we canteied away 
together, with the bullets whi/zing after us, the terrible 
burning sensation of cxluxustion from which I suifered began 
to die out, and the throbbing of my brain steadied down. 

* What arc we going to do now, Denliam 1 ' I said at last, 
as, gazing straight ahead, 1 leaned over a little towards the 
left. 

* Eh ? Denliam ? ' said a voice; * I 'm not ' 

* Ah ! ' I cried excitedly ; * don't say the Lieutenant 's 
down ' ' 

* Well, I won't if you don't want me to,' said the private 
at my side ; ' but he is, and pretty well half our poor fellows 
too.' 

I uttered a groan, and down cinie the horrible feeling 
of depression again a feeling T now knew to mean desjjair. 

* Can't be helped,' c(mtinued my fellow trooper. * "We've 
fought as plucky a fight a^ coidd be ; but they 've been too 
many for us, and I suppose we shall have to surrender at 
last, or all be shot down. Ah ! there goes another,' he cried. 
*No; it 's only one of tiio empty saddle horses.' 

As wo swept ]ia^t it, 1 looked at the poor beast struggling 
to get upon its feet again ; and then it was in our rear, and 
my companion said bitterly tlie one word, *Down! ' 

* Why, that 's the old fort and the kopje yonder, a mile 
ahead,' I said suddenly. * Are we going there ? ' 
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'Eh? Yes, I suppose so,' was the reply, 'if the Doppies '11 
let us. They 're coming on again.' 

He was quite right, for upon glancing to my left I could 
see a perfect s^va^m of the Boers galloping as if to cut us 
ofp, while I learned from the right that they were also coming 
on there. Then came the news that they were advancing 
in force behind ; and from that moment the crackling of 
rifle-fire ceased, and it became a hard ride for the haven 
of comparative safety ahead. 

* They 'II reach the old place just about the same time 
as we do,' said my companion on the left, * unless some 
thing 's done.' 

Something, however, was done, for the Colonel seemed 
to have recovered himself, so that he was ready for the 
emergency; and as we neared the place that offered safety 
he gave his orders, and these were cleverly carried out. 
Half of our flying troops drew rein and faced round, unslung 
the rifles from their shoulders, and proceeded to fire volley 
after volley with terrible effect upon the nearest of the Boers. 
Then this troop retired pnc;t tbp other one in reserve, who 
had halted to take their turn, and another half dozen well 
aimed volleys went hurtling through the Boer ranks with 
such terrible effect upon horse and man that, upon the 
repetition of the evolution, the pursuit was checked, and 
the enemy began firing in turn. 

We were in rapid motion again, so their shots had no 
effect ; and a little more firing enabled us to reach and 
dash round the great walls to the entrance to the old fort, 
where our men sprang Irom their horses, which filed into 
safety of their own accord, while their riders put in practice 
the Boers' tactics, seeking the shelter of fallen stones and 
mounting the great walls, the steady fire from the ruins soon 
sufficing to send our enemies cantering back. 

* Water for the horses at once,' cried the Colonel as he 
entered the court, where I was standing examining poor 
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Sandho. ' Ah, Moray ! ' he said as he saw me ; * not hurt, 
I hope 1 ' 

*Only battered and bruised, sir/ I said. *!N"othing serious.' 
' Humph ! I 'm glad of it, boy. You did splendidly. But 
I 'ni a fool, am 1 1 ' 

My words, uttered in the wild excitement of our adven- 
ture, had slipped hnt of my memory ; and as he brought 
them back to my mind so suddenly, I stood staring at him 
as if thunder struck. 

* A nice way to address your commanding officer ! Why, 
you insolent, mutinous young dog ! you ought to be court- 
martialled. What do you mean ! ' 

*Not that, sir,' I said, recovering myself. *I was half mad 
with pain and excitement then, and I wanted to save your 
life.' 

' Yes, I know ; I know,' he said, changing his manner. 
' I forgive you, for no one else heard ; and now, thank you, 
my lad ; thank you. If I survive to write to my poor wife 
and girls again, I shall tell them when they pray for me 
to put the name of some one els 3 in their prayers the some 
one who saved my life. Thank you, my lad, and God bless 
you!' 

I felt astonished and at the same time overcome by his 
words, and in my confusion could not find words to reply, 
till, lowering my eyes, I found exactly what I ought to say ; 
for they fell upon the great patch of blood stain which had 
been spreading terribly upon his right leg, till his knee was 
suffused, and ugly marks were visible right down his brown 
leather boot. 

In an instant my hand went up to my throat, and I 
loosened the silk handkerchief knotted there. 

* Your wound 's bleeding dreadfully, sir ; let me tie it up,' 

* !N"o, no ; not till I Ve seen to the men, my lad,' he 
replied peevishly as he turned away, only, however, to turn 
back. 
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*Yes/ he said, with a smile ; * thanks, lad. First aid, and 

■here ! "Water, sonic one. Ugh ! I feel sick as a dog.' 

I caught hold of him and saved him from falling by 

lowering him down upon a stono, just as there was the soft 

pot/, pad of naked feet behind me, and a famih'ar voice 

said: 



'Water, Boss. Here water, sal 



I 
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*Joeboy!' I wliispered as 1 turned and caught a water- 
bottle from an extended black baud. ' You here ! ' 

* Um ? Yes, Boss Val. Couldn't run no more, and come 
away back.' 

I handed the water to the Colonel, who drank with 
avidity; then I tightly bound up the cut on his leg, for he 
impatiently refused to ha\e it examined by one of the 
officers who had hurried up ; and then, as soon as I was 

at libert}'', I turned to the black. 

*Have you seen the Lieutenant, Joeboy?' I said excitedly, 

* Um % Boss Dcuhani % ' he replie<L ' No ; all a rush and 
gallop. Lost Boss Denham. Lost J^o.ss VaJ. Lost ebbery- 
body, Joeboy said, "All come ba::k to wntt^v l^oss Uenham 
come soon." ' 

* I pray to Heaven he may ! ' I said sadly ; but I had my 
doubts. 




Cluirge. "M. 
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MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 
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1HAT was a terrible night which followed. We 
had plenty of water ; but our scraps of food 
were sadly inadequate for the wants of the 
men, who, many of them wounded, were sick 
and despondent, and dropped down here and 
there to fall asleep as soon as their injuries were roughly 
dressed. Meanwhile the walls were as strongly manned 
as could be contrived under tlie circumstances ; and the 
weary horses were now watered and given the last handful 
of grain in the bags, after which they stood snuffing about 
among the stones, every now and then uttering an impatient 

Sandho as bad as any of them, though he had fared 
better, for I had given him half my biscuits and a piece of 
bread cake. 

By nightfall the entrance had been strongly fortified with 
a massive wall of stones, a narrow side opening being left, 
large enough to admit any straggler who might manage to 
reach our camp ; and then all but the sentries, after a 
last look at the Boers' fires in the distance, lay down auy- 
where to sleep ; but pain and weariness kept me as wakeful 
as a group of officers, among whose voices I was glad to 
hear that of Sergeant Briggs, who spoke the most cheerily 
of them all. 

'If you'll not mind, gentlemen,' he said, *I should like 
to say that our position isn't so bad as you think.' 
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'Why, it couldn^fc be worse/ said the Major. 

* Begging your pardon, sir, yes/ said Sergeant Briggs. 
* We Ve plenty of water, and our marksmen can keep tlie 
Boers at a distance as long as you like. They won't face 
our rifles/ 

* But the horses, man ! ' 

'They can be taken out to graze, sir, covered by our 

rifle fire. There 's a good patch of green out yonder.' 
*But we can't go and graze,' said another officer. 
*No, sir; but we shall be hungry enough by tomorrow 

night to be ready for a raid on the Boers' provision wagons. 

There'll be plenty, and we must cut one out, fasten a dozen 

reims to it, and bring it up here.' 

* Humph ! "VVe might try,' said the jNlajor. 

*And we will,' said one of our captains. 'Why, we 
might capture some of their ammunition too,' he added. 

* Yes, sir. They 've got pack mules with their small arms 
ammunition ; and with a bit of scheming and a night surprise 
it might be done,' said the Sergeant. * And there 's another 
thing I had my eyes on to day.' 

* What's that, Briggs ? ' said the JSfajor. 

*A train of bullocks, sir; and if one of you gentlemen 
can shoot the train with a field glass just before sunset 
to-morrow night, if we 're here, and give me half a dozen men 
and that black chap as come along with young Mr Moray, 
I shouldn't wonder if we had grilled steak for supper just 
by way of a change.' 

' Why, Sergeant,' cried the Major, ' if you 're not our 
adjutant before this war 's over it shan't be my fault.' 

* Thank ye, sir,' said Briggs stolidly; *but I should like 
to get the beef for the boys and a load of mealies for the 
horses before we talk about that. And now, if you wouldn't 
mind, I'll have a couple of hours' sleep.' 

I felt for a few minutes so much brightened up that I 
was ready to go off too ; but the thoughts of poor Denham 
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lying out dead or wounded somewhere on the veldt kept 
me awake, and I was in greater pain than ever from the 
blow I had received. And there I lay in my misery till 
about midnight, when there was an alarm from the sentries 
of horsemen approaching, and I sprang to my feet. 




CHAPTER XXIII. 




' IL FAUT MANGER ' 

FELT dizzy, and every movement was painful 
when I arose. The air was so cold that I was 
half-numbed ; and in addition to my bruised 
side I ached from the tightness of my belts, 
and my sword hilt and revolver seemed to have 
made great dents into my flesh. However, with an effort 
I lifted mj rifle, which had been my bedfellow on the sandy 
earth, and hurriedly joined the others in making good the 
defence of the great gfif9^Ya.y^ with its ne"\yly made protecting 
screen of stones. 

There was no desperate encounter, however, to send the blood 
rushing through our veins ; for, as we reached the entrance, 
we heard the men on duty removing stones while they carried 
on a desultory conversation with the new arrivals ; and directly 
afterwards a thrill of joy ran fclirough me, and a curious 
choking sensation rose in my throat, for somewhere in front 
where it was darkest I heard the Major say : 

'That's grand news, Denhani- thirty of you, and forty 

horses 1 ' 

Then his voice was drowned in the loud, spontaneous cheer 

which rose from those about me, in which at the moment 

I felt too weak to join. 

'Here, get in, all of you,' cried the Major as soon as he 

could make himself heard. * You 're sure there is no pursuit? 
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* Quite,' came in Denliam's familiar voice. * "We have 
had a very long round since ^ve -were cut off, and have 
not heard a soul as wc came through the darkness.' 

'How about -wounds?' said the ^Major. 

*Pietty tidy, sir/ said J)(Miham. * The poor horses have 
got the worst of it. 35at we 're all st.irving, and choked 
with tliiit^t.' 

*"\Ve can manage water for you/ said the Major; * but 
I'm afiaid to sa}^ anything about food.' 

*Xever mind/ said JJenham olieerfully ; and then ho 
seemed to turn away, for Ids voice sounded distant as lie 
said — to the men with liim, of course 'Tighten your belts 
another hole, lads. "\Vc '11 foiage lor food to morrow.' 

'That we will/ ciied the Afajoi ; and tlien out of the 
darkness came the tiam])ling of horses' feet, followed by a 
few neigh«, which were auhwercd from where the horses 
stood tog( ther in the court. !Mc mwhilc I tiied to get to the 
front, but could not, and hatl to M'ait till the men began 
to hie in after the lun-^eo; but at last 1 heard JJenham's voice 

Mgain 

*Xot a bad ^\ound V Ik; ^aid. 

'A nasty but clean cut fioiii some Boer who had one of our 
swords.' 

* But tell nie,' said Denham eagerly — * young Val Moiay ? 
Did he get in safely ?' 

'Any one would think he was a cousin or brother/ said 
the M ijor pettish]}'. *Ye% he managed all right, after giving 
up his horse to the Colonel and getting him in after he 
had been down.' 

' Val did ? ' cried Denliam eagerly, * I am glad ! ' 
I did not wait to liear any more, and did not try to force 
my way through the deubo pack of our men, but worked 
hard to get back to the spot where I had been lying down ; 
and upon reaching it, with the sxtisfactory feeling that there 
was to be no more fighting that night, I dropped into my 
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old place, after shifting hilt and belt so as not to lie upon 
them again. Then, in spite of hunger and pain, a comfortable 
and exhilarating sensation btole over me, which I did not 
know to be the approach of sleep till I was roused by the 
reveille, and sprang iip in a sitting posture, Avheu the first 
man my eyes fell on was Denham, who was peering about 
among the troopers as if for something he had lost. 

'Oh, there you are! 'he cried as he caught sight of me; 
and the next minute we were standing together, hand grasp- 
ing hand. 

• Denham, old fellow,' I said huskily, * I thought you were 
either a prisoner or dead.* 

* Is^ot a bit of it,' he replied ; * but it wasn't the Boers* 
fault. Just look at my head,' 

*I was looking,' I said, for a closely folded handkerchief 
was tied diagonally across his forehead. * Is the cut deep 1 ' 

' Deep ? No,' he replied. ' Deep as the beast could make 
it — that is, to the bone. I say, what a blessing it is to 
have a thick skull ! My old schoolmaster used to tell me 
I was a blockhead, dxid I thought he was wrong ; but he was 
right enough, or I shouldn't be here.' 

*The loss is bad enough without that,' I replied. 

•Horrible; but they've paid dearly for it,' he said. 'But 
I say, "what about rations 1 We can't starve.' 

I told him what I had overheard during the officers' talk 
with the Sergeant. 

'Yes,' said Denham peevishly; 'but that means waiting 
till to morrow morning. We must make a sally and get 
something, ' 

* I wish we could,' I said, for now that my mind was at rest 
I felt ravenously hungry. ' Hullo I what 's going on there ? ' 

Denham turned sharply, and, to our astonishment, Sergeant 
Briggs was coming from the gate leading half a-dozen men 
stripped to shirt and breeches, carrying in half-quarters of 
some newly-killed animal. 
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* Why, hullo 1 ' I cried, * whafc luck ! They We found and 
been slaughtering an ox/ 

'Yes,' said Denham dryly, 'and there's more meat out 
yonder. We shan't starve. I 'd forgotten.' 

* Forgotten ! Forgotten Avhat V 

*It isn't beef,* he said quietly. *It 's big antelope.* 

* What ! eland 1 ' I cried joyously. 

* No ; the big, solid hoofed antelope that eats like nylghau 
or quagga.' 

' What do you mean ? ' I said wonderingly, as I mentally 
ran over all the varieties of antelope I had seen away on 
the veldt. 

*The big sort "with iion soles to their hoofs. Two poor 
brutes, bleeding to death, dropped about a hundred yards 
away as we came in last night.' 

* Horse ! ' I exclaimed. ' Ugh ! ' 

' Oh yes, it 's all very well to say " Ugh ! " old proud 
stomach ; but 1 feel ready to sit down to equine sirloin and 
enjoy it. Why shouldn't horse be as good as ox or any of 
the antelopes of the veldt ? You wouldn't turn up your nose 
at any of them.' 

* But horse ! ' I said. * It seems so so — so ' 

* So what? Oh, my grandmother! There isn't a more 
dainty feeder than a horse. Why, he won't even drink 
dirty water unless he 's pretty well choking with thiist. 
Horse ? Why, I wouldn't refuse a well cooked bit of the 
toughest old moke that ever dragged a cart.' 

* But what about fire ? ' I said. 

' Oh, there 's plenty of stuff of one kind and another to 
get a fire together. They break up a box to start it, and 
then keep it going with bones and veldt fuel. Look ; they 're 
coming in with a lot now.' 



X 

X 
--._ 



'1 say,' I cried, as a sudden thought struck me. * Here, 
Sergeant ! ' 

* What do you say ?' ciied Deuliam. 
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I said it to the Sergeant, proposing that he should make 
a roasting fire under the chimney of the old furnace ; and 
as I spoke his face expanded into a genial smile. 

' Splendid ! ' he said, and hurried away to shout to 
Joeboy; and in a very short time the smoke was rolling out 
of the top of the furnace chimney for probably the first 
time since the ancient race of miners ceased to smelt their 

gold-ore in the place marked on the maps of over a century 
ago as the Land of Ophir, but which has lain forgotten 
since, till our travellers rediscovered it within the last score 
of years. 




CHAPTER XXIV. 



A VERY WILD bCIIEME. 




ELL/ said Denliam some two hours later, 'it 
isn't bad when a fellow's hungry.' 

' Xo/ I agreed, si:)eaking a little dubiously ; 

'but it would have been much better if we 

had not known what we were eating.' 

I did not hear any other opinions; for the men were 

ravenously hungry when the cooking was over, aud we had 

all so many other things to think about. 

It had bfien a very busy nioining Wounds had to be 

dressed, the uninjured had the task of stiengthening the 
force upon the walls, and another party led the horses out a 
quarter of a mile to graze. This they were allowed to do in 
peace, the Boers paying no heed to the proceedings. Then 
the lookouts, who were fumished with the officers' glasses, 
gave warning that strong parties were quietly on the move 
about a mile away evidently making a circuit for the pur- 
pose of disarming our suspicions with the intention of 
swooping round and cutting off the grazing horses. But, as 
Denham said, they had not all the cunning on their side, 
for we had taken our precautions. A red flag was hung out, 
and in answer to the signal the horses were headed in for 
the gateway at once. 

That Avas sufficient. The Boers, instead of riding along 
across our position, suddenly swooped round, and came on, 
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five hundred strong, at full gallop, getting so near that they 
would have cut off some of our valuable horses had not fire 
been opened upon them from the walls, quite in accordance 
with the Boers' own tactics ; our men lying down and taking 
deliberate aim, with the result that saddles were emptied and 
horses galloping riderless in all diiections. 

However, the party gradually came nearer, till they found 
that our firing grew hotter and more true ; then, utterly dis- 
couraged by its deadly effect, they wheeled round again, and 
went off as bard as their liorses could gallop. 

*Let them try the same ruse again,' said the Colonel, as 
he turned from where he had limped to watch the little 
action, and stood closing his glass. *Let them come again if 
they like ; but they had the worst of it this time. Splendidly 
done, my lads ! Excellent ! ' 

The Boers rode right away, then turned and rode back as 
if about to renew the attack ; but suddenly they drew rein, 
and a small body came on at a canter, one of them waving 
a handkerchief. 

*Yes,' said the Colonel sternly. 'Hold your fire, my 
lads; they want to pick up their wounded.' 

This was soon proved to be the case, and we looked on, 
thinking how much better their wounded fared than did ours. 

'Yes,' said Denham when I said something of the kind 
to him; *but I hope they are behaving decently to our poor 
lads, wounded and prisoners. Let 's give them credit for a 
little humanity.' 

The Colonel waited till the enemy had retired with their 
injured men, leaving a couple of dead horses on the plain. 
Already I could see that the carrion-birds had caught sight of 
the dead, and were winging their way to an anticipated feast ; 
but they were disappointed, for the order had been given, 
and the horses were being led out again to graze, while four 
men, with strong raw-hide plaited reims attached to their 
saddles, rode out quickly to play the part of butchers to the 
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beleaguered force, and shortly after came slowly back drawing 
a fresh supply of meat for the garrison. Then the vultures 
descended to clear away everything left. 

*It makes one shudder/ said Denham to me as we sat 
perched upon a broken portion of the wall, resting after the 
previous day's exertion, and nursing our rifles. 

* Why?' I said, though I felt that I knew what he was 
about to say. 

'Makes one think how it would be if one lay somewhere 
out on the veldt, dead and forgotten after a iiglit.' 

* Bah. 1 Don't talk about it,' I cried. 

'Can't help it,' he replied. *lt makes me want to practise 
my shooting upon those loathsome crows.' 

*Why should you?' I replied. 'They are only acting 
according to their nature, and Hullo ! Look yonder ; 

what 's the matter with the baboons 1 ' 

Away to our left a loud chattering had begun amongst the 
ridges of ironstone and blocks of granite which formed the 
kopje. The drove, herd, flock, family, or whatever it was, 
of the dog faced apes was running here and there, chatter- 
ing, grimacing, and evidently in a great state of excitement. 
There were some five or six big fellows, evidently the 
leaders, and these kept on making rushes right down to 
the bottom of the stones, followed by others ; while the 
females with their young, which they hugged to their sides 
in a curiously human way, kept back, partly in • hiding, 
but evidently watching the males, and keeping up a chorus 
of chattering. 

* Why, the beggars are going tc attack our butchers.' 
'Yes; but they think better of it,' I said, laughing; for 

the leaders of the troop turned back and began leaping up 
the hill again, but only to come charging down once more to 
the bottom of their little stony home, and stand chattering 
and grimacing menacingly. 

'They 're hungry/ said Denham. 
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*0h no, I don't think they'd behave as badly as we do/ 
I reph'ed. 'I don't think they 'd eat horse/ 

' What do they eat, then 1 ' 

* It always seemed to me when I 've seen them that they 
ate fruit, nuts, and corn. There used to be a pack of them m 
a big kopje not far from our place, and they would come down 
and make raids upon the faim till we had to make it too hot 
for them with small shot, and then they went right away.' 

*They don't like to see those horses dragged in,' replied 

Denham, 

*Not used to it,' I said. 'There, they are going back into 
hiding now.' 

The horses had now been drawn in to be treated as if 

they were oxen, and in a few minutes not one of the baboons 
was to be seen. There were two or three alarms in the course 
of the clay, but no direct attack ; and the whole of the horses 
had a good long graze, the vegetation after the late rains 
being fairly abundant in places, tliough for the most part the 
veldt in the neighbourhood of the old fortress was very dry 
and bare. There was abundance of water, however, for a 
stone tied to the end of four reims carefully joined did not 
suffice to plumb the well like hole. 

That evening, as Denham and I sat playing the part of 
voluntary sentry, my companion lent me his glass to watch 
the distant troops of Boers, which I did diligently. We 
were^ seated on the top of the wall, for the simple reason 
that both of us were terribly stiff and bruised, and con 
sequently extremely disinclined to stir. Then I uttered a 
loud exclamation. 

* What's the matter V said Deuham quickly. 

*Take the glass,' I said; 'the sloping sun lights up that 
part clearly. There, sight it upon the line below that flat 
topped hill in the distance.' 

*Yes,' he said, taking the glass and focussing it to suit. 
* What of it 1 Boers, Boers, hundreds of Boers.' 
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* But there 's something in motion.' 



* Ah ! Yes, I see now : one, two — why, there must be 
half a dozen ox wagons with long teams/ 

* What does that mean 1 ' I said. 

* Ox- wagons.' 

' Yes ; but what are they laden with 1 ' 

' I dunno,' he said, peering through the glass. 

* Corn for the horses ; provisions for the Boers' camp.' 

' Of course ! Oh dear, if we could only get one of them 
across here ! ' 

'Well, could it be done?' I said. 

Denham shook his head. 

' It could only be done in the dark. You mean stampede 
the bullocks ; but they 'd be outspanned at night, and we 
could never get them inspanned and away without being 
beaten off. Can't see it, Solomon the Wise.' 

*It does seem difficult,' I assented. 

' Yes ; and, suppose we had got a team hitched on all 
right, see how they move : two miles an hour generally. But 
it does look tempting.' 

* But we might get a team of oxen away without a wagon 
by making a bold dash.' 

* Might,' replied Denham ; ' but bullocks are miserably 
obstinate brutes to drive. It would mean a good supply of 
beef, though wouldn't it 1 ' 

'Splendid.' 

'Yes; but we want meal too. I say, I dare say there's 
coffee and sugar in those wagons as well.' 

'Most likely,' I said ; * the Boers like eating and drinking.' 

* The pigs ! Yes, and we 're to starve. I say, couldn't we 
make a bold night attack and drive them away, compelling 
them to leave their stores 1 ' 

'Well, after last night's experience I should say, "No; we 
could not,"' I replied. 

'You're quite right, Val,' said Denham, with a sigh. 
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' Hullo ! here 's your black Cupid come up to have a look 
at us.' 

For Joeboy, ■whom a good hearty meal had made very shiny 
and happy-looking, came climbing up to where we sat, and 
stood looking down at us as if waiting for orders. 

'Here, Joeboy,' I said ; 'look through this.' 

'Um^ Yes, Boss/ he said; and, from long usage when 
out hunting with my father or with me, he took the glass 
handily and sat down to scan the distant Boer line. 

*Lot o' Doppie,' he said in a low tone, as if talking to 
himself. ' Lot o' horse feeding ; lot o' wagon and bullock. 
Plenty mealie, coffee, sugar.' 

'Yes, Joeboy,' I said; *and we want one of those wagons 
and teams.' 

'Um? Yes, Boss,' he said thouglitfully, without taking 
his eyes from the glass. 'Joeboy know how.' 

'You do r said Denham quickly. 'Tell us, then.' 

*Boss Colonel send Boss Yal and hundred sojer fetch um.' 

*It wouldn't do, Joeboy,' I said sadly. 'There would be 
another big fight, and we should lose a lot of men and 
horses without getting the wagon.' 

'Urn*? Yes. Too many Doppie.' 

'That's right, Shiny,' said Denham. 

'Yes,' I said; 'we must wait till we see a team making 
for the kopje, and then the Colonel can send out a party and 

cut them off.' 

'Then the Boer General will send out a bigger party and 
cut us off,' said Denham bitterly. ' I don't want another 
set to like yesterday's for a week or so. So we must take to 
horse and water for the present, I suppose.' 

'Joeboy know,' said the black, with his eyes still fixed 

on the glass. 

'You knowT I cried, staring at the black's calm, imper- 
turbable countenance. 

'Uml Yes.' 
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* AVhy, what could be done ? ' [ said, excited by the black*s 
cool and confident way, knowing as I did from old experi 
ence how full of ingenuity the biave fellow was. 

' Um ? ' he said thoughtfully, as he still watched the Boer 
lines. '!No good to fight; Doppie too many.' 

* Yes,' said Denham impatiently. * You said so before.' 

* Um 1 ' said Joeboy, taking his eyes from the glass a 
moment or two to glance at ths speaker, but turning awaj'" 
and raising the glass again ; 'Joeboy know.' 

* Let 's have it, then,' said Denham, * for hang me if I can 
see how it could be done,' 

'Big fool black fellow drive wagon,' said Joeboy, still 
gazing through the glass, as if he could see those of whom 
he spoke. ' 'Nother big fool black fellow vorloper. Both 
fast sleep under wagon. Boss Val talk like Boer : double- 
Dutch.' 

' Is that right ? ' said Denham. 

* Oh yes/ I said. * I can speak like a Boer if it is 
necessary.* 

* Um ? Yes,' said Joeboy quietly. ' Think Doppie talky. 
Boss Yal take Joeboy and go in a dark night up to wagon. 
Stoop down and kick big black fool driver and big black fool 
vorloper. ** Get up ! " he say. " Want sleep alway 1 Get 
up, big fool ! Trek ! 

* What ? ' I cried excitedly. 

* Um 1 Talk like Doppie, Boss Val talk. Big fool get up 
an' inspan. Boss Yal get up on box an' keep call driver big 
black fool, like Doppie. Joeboy walk 'long o' vorloper. Tell 
'im Joeboy 'tick assagai m um back if he talk, and drive right 
'way. ' 

* Ha ! ' I said, with a heavy expiration of the breath. * But 
do you understand what he means T 

' Oh yes, I understand,' said Denham, laughing ; * but 
where are the Doppies going to be all the while ? ' 

* Lying somewhere about, of course, asleep,' I said ex 
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citedly ; *but there would be iki sentries over the wagons; 
and, as he says, the black forcloiK^r and driver -would be 
sleeping underneath.' 

*0h, that's light enough/ ^aid Denh.im impatiently. *But 
the noise, the rattle of the wag( n, the getting of the oxen, 
and all the rest of it 1 ' 

*The oxen would be rdl lying down -with the trek rope 
between them, and they '11 (juietl} do what their black diiver 
and foreloper wibh. I think it could be done.' 

' My dear boy, it 's madness.' 

*It isn't,' I said angrily. 'Jot. boy is right, and a tiirk 
like this would peihaps succeed \\hen force would fail. AVe 
must capture one ot those wagons ' 

*0h, I 'd have the lot while 1 wns about it/ cried Denliam, 
lauffhinfj. 

*Bc sensible,' I cried pettishlv. Moeboy is riglit. Can't 
you see that it is the hhe(M' impudence of the thing that 
would carry it through V 

'No, old chap,' he replied ; * tlifit I can't.' 

*Wcll, lean,' I said hindy. 'The black diiver nnd fore 
loper could bo roused out of their sleep, and they tcdvC it as 
a matter of cour=?e th.it tliey wxtc to drive the wagon some 
where else, and obey at once, especially if they are hurried 
by some one who speaks like a Boer.' 

'"Well, 1 grant that's possible,' snid Denhani ; 'but what 
about the Boer sentries and outposts 1 They 'd stop you 
before you'd gone straight away foi a liundred yards.' 

' I shoiddn't go straight away, T said, * but along by the 
front; and if we were stopped, J fcboy couM tell the outpost 
we were ordered to change position to g<j on to the other 
end of the line. AVhat wouhl the outpost care or think 
about it? All ho would think would bo that a wagon load 
of stores was being shifted, and l;t us pass. Then 1 should 
tell Joeboy to begin creeping out towards the cast yonder, 
and keep on till "we were out of 1 eaiing before striking away 

Cliaige. N 
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for the kopje here. Once we had got clear off we could 
keep steadily on all through the night, and at daybreak you 
would be watching for us, and send out a detachment to 
bring us in.' 

' Splendid, my boy in theoiy/ said Denham ; ' but it 
would not work out in practice.' 

' Think not 1 ' 

* A hundred to one it wouldn't/ cried Denham firmly. 

* Well, I think it would,' I saii — 'and from the cool daring 
of the thing.' 

' And what about your horse ^ That would be enough to 
betray you.' 

' iS"o take Sandho,' said Joeboy, who had been listening 
attentively. 

'Of course not,' I said. 'We should walk right across to 
the Boer lines, getting off as soon as it was dark.' 

*Why not go in disguise as a minstrel?' said Denham 
banteringly 'like King Alfred did when he went to see 
about the Danes 1 Have you got a harp, old chap 1 ' 

'"NTo/ T said coolly. 

' Well, it doesn't matter, because I don't believe you could 
play it. But a banjo would be better foi the Doppies, or 
I have it an accordion ! Haven't one in your pocket, I 
suppose 1 ' 

* Why can't you be serious 1 ' I said. 

'I am, old fellow. Banjo, concertina, or accordion, either 
would do ; and if you could sing them one or two of their 
popular Dutch songs it would be the very thing.' 

* Don't banter,' I said dryly. 

* Then don't you propose impossibilities. There, they are 
cooking supper again, so let's get down and see about a bit 
of ahem ! you know. Whatever it is, we must eat. I 
almost wish I were a horse, though, and could go out on the 
veldt and browse on the herbage. Here, I say, I 've got a 
far better Utopian scheme than yours.' 
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* What is it V I replied quietly, for I felt that he was going 
to chaff me. 

'Well/ he said, *it's this. You know how imitative 
monkeys are 1 ' 

I nodded. 

*Then all we have to do is to make a ring of our men 
round the kopje there, and drive the baboons into the court 
here. From the court we could turn tliem into one of the 
passages between the walls, stop up the ends, and captuie 
the lot.' 

* To eat r I said sarcastically. 

* Eat, man 1 Xo ; to drill, and teach them to forage for 
us, just as the Malays teach the monkeys to pick coco nuts 
for them.' 

'Drill them? Ah! there is a baboon called a "drill." 
Yes, go on,' I said. 

*We could send them out every night, and they'd come 
back laden with mealies for us j and there you are.' 

* Nice evening, gentlemen,' said Sergeant Briggs, who had 
just climbed to our side. * I 've been using the Major's glass. 
My word ! they 've got "syagon after wagon loaded with stores 
across yonder. Is there any way of cutting out one or two, 
for we must not go on living upon horse 1 ' 

I looked hard at the speaker, and then at Denliam, and the 
result was that we astonished the Sergeant, for both Denham 
and I burst out laughing, and Joeboy smiled as widely as he 
could. 



CHAPTER XXY. 



A FORLORN HOPE FOR FOOD. 




' I thoiTght I was 



ERGEANT BRIGGS stared, and looked so 
puzzled that we laughed the more. 

* Beg pardon, gentlemen,' he said, speaking 
as if huffed, *have I said something stoopidV 
'Tell him, Yal,' cried Denham ; and I ex 
plained why we laughed. 

' Oh, I see,' he said good humouredly, 
being laughed at. "Well, I don't know, Mr Denham, sir; I 
don't think the idee 's quite so wild as you fancy.' 

* Oh, it 's impossible, Sergeant.' 

* No, sir, begging your pardon, it isn't. It 's the cheek of 
the thing might cairy it off. I like it.' 

' Yes ; your mouth waters for the stores. Sergeant,' 

* Maybe, sir ; but it I was you I shouM go straight to the 
Colonel and tell him.' 

* So as to be laughed at for a fool,' said Denham. 

*The chief's in no laughing humour, sir,' said the Sergeant 
stolidly. * He ought to be in hospital with that cut on the 
leg he got; but he won't give up, though I've seen him turn 
whity-brown and come out all over th*" face with big drops. 
That means pain. No ; he won't laugh.' 

* Then he '11 growl at us, and tell us to be off for a pair 
of idiots.' 

' Well, I '11 risk it,' I said firmly. 
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*Will you ^ Young fellow/ ciied Denham, 'don't you 
presume on my hiendliness and forgefc that you 're a private 
in my troop.' 

'It's my duty to let the Colonel know/ I said warmly. 

' Yes, through your superior officer. AYell, look here ; 
perhaps you're right. Let's go to him at once.' 

We desceiided after another look at the Boer lines, and 
found the Colonel resting against a bbck ol: granite, with his 
injured leg lying in a bed of sand. He listened attentively, 
after Denham's introduction, to all I had to say. Then he 
sat in perfect silence, frowinng, and tugging at his long 

moustache, I was as uncomfortable as ever I had been, and 
wished I had not come ; but soon a change came over me, 
for the Colonel spoke. 

'Capital,' he said sliar[)ly. * But '• ■ 

]\Iy hopes went down to zero again, but rose as he went 
on, taking the right line of thought: *It can only be done 
by sheer bravado. It is the utter recklessness of the luse 
that would carry it through. Do you think, Moray, you 

conld do this without breakinrr down at the supreme 

moment 1 ' 

'I think so, sir.' 

'That's good,' said the Colonel; 'there 's a frank modesty 
about that "think." But do you dare to lun the risk for the 
sake of your officers and brother privates, who are in a very 

tight place 1 ' 

'I don't think now, sir,' I said : 'I dare go.' 
'Then you shall, Moray.' 

' To mght, sir ? ' 

'No: have a night's sleep and a quiet day tomorrow to 
think out your plans. You will be fresher then. There, 
I *m in pain, and I want a few hours' rest to set me up. 
One minute,' he added as I turned to go. 'How many 

know about this 1 ' 

'Only Sergeant Briggs, sir, and the black, of course,' 
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'Keep the black quiet/ said the Colonel, 'and tell Sergeant 
Briggs from me that the expedition is to be kept secret.' 
*YeSj sir.' 

* You are not to go on sentry A\ork to night.' 

I saluted, and went away with Denham, who began to 
growl : 

' The chief 's as cracked over it as you are. But, look 
here, Val, you must alter your plans.' 

* I can't,' I replied. * I shall go.' 

* Of course you will ; but you must reshaj)e them so as 
to take me with you.' 

' That 's impossible,' I replied. * Eut would you go ? ' 

' AVould I go ? Of course. I should like the fun of it. 
Here, you must go and tell the chief you feel as if you can't 
carry out the business propeily unless you have my lielp.' 

I looked at him, laughing. 

' I say, who 's cracked now 1 ' I said. 

'Well, I believe I am half,' he replied. 'I say, Val, I 
would like to go with you.' 

'AVhat' upon Mich a mad expedition?' T said 

'Yes. It doesn't look so mal when you come to think 
a little more about it. Look here ; I know. I '11 go as a 
Dutch driver.' 

•You'll stop along with youi troop, and I'll ask the chief 
to let you come to my help in the morning when we 're 
coming along with the wagon if if we carry it off.' 

Denham was silent for a few moments before he said any 
more. Then, with a sigh : 

'Yes, you might do that; but I should have liked to be 
in the thick of the business.' 

Many of the men went hungiy to bed that night, and 
Denham and I lay talking for long enough before sleep came ; 
but when it did, nothing could have been more restful and 
re fresh ing. 

We rose at the ' Wake up ' to find that there had been no 
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alarm in the night, and our first act was to climb to the top 
of the "wall and use a glass, to see that the Boers wore in the 
bame positions, and the outposts were just riding in, so that 
I had some insight as to the way in which the enemy 
guai'ded their front during the night. 

'Here, I say, look ! ' cried Denliani suddenly. * You ought 
to have gone last night.' 

'Why?' I asked as I took the glass; and then, * Oh ! ' I 
exclaimed in a tone of disappointment. 

* Yes, you may well groan,' cried ray companion. * Why 
didn't the chief let you go 1 ' 

There was good reason. We could see plainly enough 
that the Boers were unloading the wagons, and the Kaffirs 
hard at work carrying bags which no doubt contained mealies 
or flour. To me the sight was mnddening, for it now seemed 
one of the easiest things in the world for us to have cap- 
tured and carried off one of the laden wagons. 

'There, it's of no use to cry after spilt milk,' said Denham, 
"with a groan. 

* Nor is it of any use to despair,' I replipd as T watched 
the unloading. * Perhaps they may leave one of the wagons 
full.' 

*0h, they will, of course!' said Denham mockingly. 
'They'll pick out the best one, containing a nice assortment, 
and label it, " Reserved for the use of the Natal Light Horse. 
To wait until called for by Don Quixoto Valentino Morayo 
and his henchman Sancho Panzo Joeboyo." I never thought 
of that.' 

'Let's go and report what we have seen,' I said bitterly; 
and we went and found the Colonel. 

' Humph ! ' he said shortly ; ' unfortunate.* That was all. 

Then the day glided by, with our men always on the alert, 
their only work being to man the walls and keep a sharp 
lookout while the hoi.ses were diiven out to graze ; but 
though the Boers showed in force in different directions, 
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they matlo no attack. In spile of a false alarni or two, 
the pool brutes managed to pick up a pretty good feed ; 
though, considering the work t\cy had to do, it was poor 
and nnsustaining as eom])arcMl to corn. 

As for the men, they m.ide th ; hest of things; but several 
knots gathered together trying to allay the desire for dillcrent 
food by the agency of their pipes. However, instead of 
endeavouring to get accustomed to the fixA pretty plentifully 
l>repaicd for their meals other two horses having to be shot 
on account of tlieir woundb some of the men preferred to 
fast; and it was th(^^e uien wIhj di^cu^sed the probability of 
the Colonel making a dash iigain that night, to cut a way 
through and et^cape. 

Sergeant Driggs favoured tliis idea. 

*I hope the chief will mak(i another try tonight/ he 
said to Denham and me. 'The Boers mean to starve us out; 
and in another day or two all the light w^ill be gone out of 
the poor lads.' 

However, the ^un olteu peejis out on the cloudiest days ; 

and townrds (^veniiur inst whon we were feelinnr mOSt 

despondent, Joehoy (anic up to Denham and me just as "nvc 
were going up to our old place of obsenatioii, glass in hand. 
As we mounte<l, it was to st'O the liorses led in, witli the 
uard behind tliem ; the lines cf the enemy being descried 
very distinctly in the horizontal ra^s of the low down sun, 
Denham w^a^^ u-ing the glass and miking comments the wliile. 
'Theie^s a famous great gap out yimdcr,' he said, \just to 
the right of wdiere we s<iw tliose unlucky wagons, Val. I 
w^ill just go and tell home one. Tiie enemy will not be likely 
to fill it up; and 1 beli(*ve we m ght go softly that way 
and make a dash thiough. Oh, you disgusting, sybaritish, 
gluttonous biutcs! 1 al wa\h did think the Boers were pigs 
at eating. Look at their lires all tdong their lines. Here 
are w^o stai\ing, and they're doing nothing but cook and 
eat eat eat.' 
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I took the glass and looked at the opening he had noticed, 
but said nothing, remembering how terrible was our experi 
ence on the previous occasion. I saw too as enviously as 
my companion, but in silence how the fires were sending 
up their clouds of smoke in the clear, calm air all along the 
line, telling of preparations for the coming meal. 

'The empty wagons are gone,' I said at last. 

*If you say wagon again I shan't be able to contain 
myself/ cried Denham passionately. ' I don't want to kick 
you, Val; but I shall be obliged. Look here, if I feel as 
bad to morrow evening as I do now% I '11 mount and desert 
to the Boer ranks/ 

*liot you,' I said. 

*But I will, just for the sake of eating as much as ever 
I can. Then I'll desert again and join our own ranks.' 

* Why, Denham ' I exclaimed excitedly, and then I 

was silent. 

* Why, Denham ' he replied. 

*Wait a minute,' I cried ; 'let me make sure.' 
'Sure of whatr he said, growing excited in turn on hear 
ing the elation in my voice. 

* Wagons ! ' I cried. 

*Ah, would you V he shouted 'Didn't I say that if you 
spoke of wagons again ' 



' One — two three four — five — six ! ' I cried, with the 
glasses to my eyes. ' Hurrah ! There 's a fresh lot coming 
into camp, right into that opening you saw. Be quiet and 
let me watch' — for Denham had given me such a slap 
between the shoulders that I nearly dropped the glass. 

' Say it again, old man say it again.' 

'There's no need,' I replied. 'Yes, I can make them out 
quite plainly six wagons, with their long teams of oxen and 
black drivers and forelopers. You can see the black bodies 
and white cloths.' 

* I don't want to see them,' cried Denham wildly. ' I '11 
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take y(Hir word. Six tcdins of oxen ! that's all beef. Six 
^VtlgoIls ! — thdb means bread. There, you bo oi'C and tell the 
Colonel you 're going to start ; end I '11 poc about the troop 
that's to follow and bring you i i. I say, pick out a wagon 
of meal; not one of mealies. I don't know, though. 
Couldn't you bring both ? ' 

'There's plenty of time,' I said. 

'Time*! The Colou(d ought to know by now, H(re, give 
me that glass.' 

* Be (|uiet,' I said, angry with excitement. *T Avant to 
watch and make sure where the wagons are di<iwn up.' 

Denham ceased speaking, and dunng the next half hour 
I watched till T had t-t en the sx wagons drawn up pretty 
close together, and their black diivers moving about attend- 
ing to tho oxen ; now all grew faint and indistinct, then 
completely faded out of sight; not, however, until I had 
made up my mind that 1 could go straight a^vay from the 
old fort and find the ])lace, though there were minutes when 
tho task in the daik seemed im])Ohsible, 

Turning to Joeboy^ who had twice looked thrnu^di tho 

glass, I asked : 

*l)o you think we tould Inid those wagons in the dark?' 

*Um? Joeluty could,' lie replied promptly. *Go right 
straight.' 

I breathed more freely then, and suggested to Denham that 
I should go and report to the Colon(d what I had seen. 

*Yes; at once,' he said. 'Come along; and I want to 
have command of one of the trooj)d sent out to bring you in.' 

AVe had commenced the descent when Denham stoj)])ed 

me. 

* Look here,' he said ; ' I have a good thought. We ought 
to arrange some signal to let nie know your wherealx)uts 
when you are returning with the wagon.' 

*I haven't got it yet,' 1 said. 

'No, but you're going to get it,' he said conlidontly ; 'and 
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I want to be able to come to you with fifty men, and to 
make sure of bringing you in. Now then, what will your 
signal be? Because, if I hear it out on the veldt we can 
ride straight olf to you. Can you yell like a hyena?' 

'No/ I said promptly. * Joeboy can.* 

'Wouldn't do,' said my companion, upon second thoughts. 
' Those beasts are singing all over the place sometimes, and 
they might lead us wrong.' 

*So would the cry of any animal.' 

'Yes,' said Denham thoughtfully. 'I don't know, though- 
Here, can you suggest something ? ' 

• I can't do it ; but Joeboy can roar like a lion splendidly.* 
' Wouldn't that scare and stampede the bullocks ? ' 

* Oh no,' I said ; * the cry would cheat the Boers, perhaps ; 
the bullocks would know better wouldn't they, Joeboy ? ' 

*Um? Big trek ox laugh, and say "Gammon,"' replied 
the black, showing his glistening teeth, 

' Very well, then ; when you are getting \vithin earshot let 
Joeboy give three roars half a minute apart.' 

'Eight,' I said. ^ You understand, Joeboy?' 

' Urn ? Yes, Boss Val. ' 

*Here, give us a specimen/ said Denham. * Don't make 
a bully row. Just roar gently so that I shall know it 
again.* 

Joeboy dropped upon his hands and knees, placed his lips 
close to the surface of the wall, and a low, deep, thunderous 
roar seemed to make the air quiver and shudder. Directly 
afterwards there was an excited stamping and neighing 
amongst the horses. 

'That'll do splendid,' -whispered my companion. * Three 
times, mind. Hark ! they 're talking about it all over the 
place. There'll be an alarm directly about a lion getting 
into the laager.' 

By the time we had reached the spot where the officers 
made their bare, unsheltered camp, the alarm had already 
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died away ; and, after being challenged, we had leave to 
advance. 

The Colonel heard what we had tu b y in silence, and then 
remained for a minute or two without speaking. 

'It is a very lisky and daring business, Moray, my lad,' he 
said ; 'but we are in a desperate strait. I did me<m to make 
another dash for liberty to night ; but since this piece of 
good fortune has turned up 1 11 wait twenty four hours and 
see what you do. If you succeed I promise you that' 

'Please don't promise me anything, sir,' I said quickly. 
' Let me go and try my best. If I fail ' 

*And the Boers take you prisoner,' said the Colonel 
quickly, 'I shall, like every one m the corps, thank you all 
the same for a very dashing and plucky venture. — As for 
yoUj Denham; yes, certainly. Take fifty men, and go out 
to meet him and bring him in You need not, of course, 
start till well on towards morning; and when you are gone 
I shall order out nearly all the lest of the force to your 
suppoit, so as to bring you all in, if you are pressed.' 

' Thank yon^ sir/ I said eagerly ; but Denham replied in 
rather a grumpy tone, for he was all on fire to begin doing 
something almost at once. 

' Then I may start when I like, sii 1 ' 

* Certainly, my lad. Of course you will take your rifle V 

'Yes, sir.' 

'Take two revolvers instead of one. You may want them 
at a pinch ; but you must depend upon scheming in this, and 
not on strength. By the way, there are a few biscuits in my 
haversack; you can take them.' 

*0h no, sir' I began; but he interrupted me. 

'Take them,' he said shortly, and in a "way that meant a 
command ; but I compiomised the matter with my conscience 
by only taking half. 

I now left the Colonel's quarters with Denham and Joeboy, 
and only waited till it Avas as dark as it seemed likely to 
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be before having a few final words with my companion and 
Briggs, who were the only men m the secret of what was 
about to be undertaken. Then, filling my water bottle and 
placing the biscuits in ni}' pocket after Denham had refused 
a share I saw that my bandolier was quite full of cartridges, 
slung my rifle, and placed one revolver in its holster pocket 
and thrust the other in my breast. We now walked towards 
the well barricaded gateway, gave the word, and Joeboy and 
I stepped out, with Denham and Briggs ; but stopped to 
shake hands witli Denham, who lield mine tightly. 

* Good luck to you, Val, lad ! ' lie said softly. ' Don't take 
any notice of what I said before I mean of all tliat cold 
water I poured on your scheme. It 's splendid. Go in and 
win ; and when you 're half way back, or if you 're pursued, 
make old Joehoy fill liis bellows and roar. I 'II come to your 
help, even if there 's a thousand Doppies after you.' 

*I know you will,' I said warmly as I returned the 
pressure of his hand. ' There, good bye.' 

* Good-bye, old boy! You'll do it Oh! I wish I were 
cuiuing too.' 

* Good bye, Mr Private Mora}^' said Briggs softly, in his 
deep tones. ' I wish you everything in the way of luck. 
You'll do it, my lad, I knoAV. Here, Joeboy, you stick 
to your boss.' 

'Um ! Me stick to Boss Val um ! alway.' 

'Goodbye,' I said again, trying to free my hands, for 
Denham and the Sergeant each held one tightly and in 
silence. 

At last, as we stood there in the darkness, they let my 
fingers slip through theirs, and I stepped out into the 
open, following Joeboy's steps, for he at once took the lead, 
without making a sound. 

*Ah!' I said to myself, after drawing a very long breath, 
* this is going to be the most exciting thing I ever did.' 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



SUCCESSFUL BEYOND EXPECTATION. 




OSS VAL come close up to Joeboy,' said the 
black a minute or two later. 

I had but to take two steps, and then I could 
touch the speaker, who was standing with his 
back towards me. 

* Joeboy no turn round/ he said. * Boss Val keep close. 
Joeboy got to keep seeing wagons, and not lose them.' 

' But you can't see the wagons now/ I said softly. 

* Um 1 Joeboy see um inside uni head. Can't see with 
eyes. Too far away, 
and feel see urn. 



But Joeboy know jus' where the}^ are, 

Take hold, and 



Come along and no talk. 



no let go.' 

I grasped the long handle of Joeboy's assagai, which had 
touched me lightly on the side as he spoke ; so there was 



o 



no chance of our being separated in the dark and having t 
call to each other with probably Boer outposts within hearing. 
The plunge had been made, and now I began to see how 
terrible was the responsibility 1 1 ad undertaken. For a few 
minutes after leaving our friends I began to ask myself 
whether Denham had not been right in calling it a mad 
project ; but these thoughts soon passed away as I pulled 
myself together with the determination to do what my friends 
had told me : 'Go in and win.' There was too much to do 
and too much excitement now to leave room for hesitation 
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and thoughts about risk and chances of discovery. Joeboy, 
too, was a splendid fellow for a companion : he went steadily 
on as if the whole business was some exciting game in which 
he played the chief part. 

Fortune seemed to be favouring us so far as the weather 
was concerned, for a brisk wind Avas blowing, and the clouds 
overhead veiled every star ; so the night was profoundly dark. 

After tramping on for about ten minutes, Joeboy stopped 
and stood motionless ; then he whispered to me to come close 
up, without turning his head when he spoke. 

'BossYal lissum with both ears,' he said. ^ Tell Joeboy 
when he hear Doppie. Joeboy tell Boss Val too.' 

'Right,' I said; and we went on again so silently that I 
did not hear my own footsteps in the sandy earth. 

There was no risk of meeting with any impediment, for 
the veldt from the old fortress right away to the place where 
I had marked down the wagons was a smooth, undulating 
plain. What we had to dread was coming across a Boer out- 
post or patrol ; but I had little fear of that without ample 
warning, for I had hud frequent experience in hunting expedi- 
tions of the keenness of Joeboy 's senses of sight and hearing. 
I was just beginning to wonder how long it would be before 
he gave me \varning of any danger being near, when he 
stopped short again. I closed up so that I could lay my 
hands upon his shoulders. Then he whispered very softly : 

*Hear Doppie soon. Boss V^al go down when Joeboy 
kneel.' 

' Riwht,' I said again, straining my eyes right and left to 
get sight of the Boer camp ; and, though I judged that their 
fires would be all out, I expected to get a glimpse before long 
of one of their lanterns. All, however, remained dark, 
and the time dragged slowly in the same monotonous way, 
making me wish I could walk side by side with my companion, 
who seemed to be far more cautious in the darkness than I 
thought necessary. 
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We must have gone, as I hoped in a perfectly straight direc- 
tion, for what appeared to be nearly an hour, and I was getting 
desperate about our slow progress, when suddenly the assagai- 
shaft was jigged sharply and then dragged ; and for a moment 
I saw a faint spark of light far ahead, due to the fact that 
Joeboy had gone down suddenly upon hands and knees. I 
followed suit, and lay flat, listening, but only hearing my 
heart throbbing slowly and heavily. Not a sound was to be 
heard for fully half a minute ; and then came the familiar 
click of iron against iron, caused, as I well knew, by a horse 
champing at his bit and moving the curb chain. Directly 
after there was the dull thitdj thud of horses' hoofs commg 
from our right, and I knew that mounted men were approach- 
ing us at right angles to our course, and thought we must be 
discovered the next minute or else trampled on by the horses. 

For a moment or two my heart seemed to stand still and 
then to go at a gallop, for the horses came nearer and nearer ; 
and 1 tried to press myself closer and closer to the sand as one 
horse passed within two or three yards of my feet, and another 

a little way in front. 

I could hardly believe the men had gone by without seeing 
us, though I had not seen them, and still crouched down, ex 
pecting to hear the riders turn and come back. Hence it was 
like a surprise when I heard a faint rustling which indicated 
that Joeboy was getting up ; and, warned by a jerk of the 
spear shaft, I sprang up too. 

*A11 ride by,' said the black; and I realised now that a 
patrol must have passed, with the men riding two or three 
horse lengths apart to keep guard against any surprise parties 
of our troop. 

We went on again for a short distance, and then there was 
another stoppage ; for from the front came the murmur of 
voices talking in a low tone, suggestive of a little outpost in 
front. 

Joeboy made a brief halt, and then we went down on hands 
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and knees, and crawled to tho right for about fifty yards 
before turning again in the direction of the wagons ; and this 
movement was kept up for quite a liundied yards; then the 
black rose to his feet, and our "walk rocommencetl. 

We must now, I thought, have kept on for above an hour, 
though I dare say it was not more than half that time ; but I 
fidly believed it was nearer three hours than two after wo had 
left the fort when Joeboy suddenly dropped down flat ; and, 
as I followed his example, lie backed hiinself, walking quadru- 
pedally on his hands and toes till he was able to subside close 
to where I lay on my iaco. 

*Eoss Yal tired ? ' he wliispered, * VmV 
•!N"ot a bit,' I replied. * Aie wo near the Avagons V 
' Um ? Done know/ ho replieJ. * Close by Doppie. All 
quiet. Fas* asleep. Lissum.' 

I listened, and all was very still. Now and then from a 
distance came a faint squeal and a stamp from some horse ; 
but there was no talking going on, and it was hardly possible 
there in the darkness to conceive that probably a thousand 
men were lying near at hand, spread out to right pml left^ 
and ready at a call to spring u]>, mount, and dabli acrcj^s the 

plain. 

*I can hear nothing/ I replied at last, wdth my lips close 

to his ear. * Think they are gone, Joeboy ? ' 

' Um ? Gone ? ' ho whispered back. ' Gone Meep. Joeboy 

going to look for wagons.' 

^Stop a moment,' 1 whispered. * Arc you going to leave 

me here 1 ' 

'Um? Boss Val lie still and liavo good rest. Joeboy 
come back soon/ 

' But do you think you can find me again ? ' I said. 

He put liis lips close to my eai agiin and laughed softly. 

*Um'i Oh ycv^, Joeboy find um sure enough. See a lot 
in the dark. Boss Yal lio quite still.' 

Befoio I could remonstrate against a plan which, it seemed 

Cliarge. O 
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to me, might, ruin our expedition, he had crept away; and 
from the direction he took I knew he had gone oif to the 
left, going quite fast, and progresfeing in a style which, in 
old days, I had often laughingly said was like that of the 
crocodiles of the Limpopo. This time I did not hear him 
make a sound, and I could, of course, do notliing but lie still, 
feeling in my utter misery that all was over, and that I could 
only lie there till near daybreak, waiting to be found again 
by Joeboy, and waiting in vain. Then I would have to run 
the gauntlet of the outposts, and make a desperate effoit to 
return, shamefaced and miserable, to the camp. 

I tried hard to fix my attention on listening and endeavour- 
ing to make out how near I was to the Boer lines ; but I 
could not hear a sound. Again and again I fretted at my 
miserable position as the time glided away and there was no 
sign of Joeboy. 

' I should have stopped him,' T reflected. * I ought not to 
have let him take the lead.' 

Just then, however, my heart seemed to give a great jump; 
for without a ^niind the black w^s alongside again, touching 

my leg, and then gliding up till his lips were level with my 
ear. 

' Boss Val 'sleep um ? ' 

' Asleep ! ' I whispered back indignantly. ' lio.' 

' Um ! ' he whispered. * Joeboy been very long way, 'No 
wagon there, Now go this way.^ 

* No, no ! ' I whispered back. * You must stay with me, or 
we must go together, Joeboy ! ' 

There was no reply, and in alarm I stretched out my left 
hand to seize hold of him ; but he had gone. I half fancied 
I heard a faint rustle some distance off as of a great serpent 
gliding across in front of my head ; but I dared not raise my 
voice to stop him. Now I realised that he must have glided 
away from me the moment he had uttered the words * this 
way ; ' and again I had to go through all that agony of 
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expectation and dread. Still, I began to feel a little more 
confidence in Joeboyj and for tlie next half hour I waited 
anxiously, hoping against hope, till I was in despair and 
half-mad. 

I was just at my worst again, and picturing the looks of 
.Denham, and his disappointment if I managed to get any- 
where near where he was on the lookout for us, when I 
jumped violently, quite startled, for Joeboy seemed to rise 
out of the black earth on my light. 

*Umr he said softly. * Joeboy getting tired. Couldn't 
find wagon.' 

* Then it 's all over ? ' I whispered, my heart sinking with 
despair. 

' Urn 1 Couldn't find at first ' he said. ' Joeboy went 
behind urn. All out before Doppies.' 

* Then you did find them 1 ' I whispered joyfully. 

' Um 1 Yes, Joeboy find um. "Went long way and then 
come back.' 

*But how did you manage to find them in the dark V 
*Um? Smell um,' he said quietly. * Now, wait bit "Ross 
Val know what to say 1 ' 

* Oh yes, I know,' I said. 

'Get up,' he whispered. ^'No Doppie here.' 
I was startled by his words, but I obeyed ; and as soon as 
I was erect I felt his hands about me, feeling whether my 
rifle was slung across my shoulder, my bandolier in place, and 
my revolvers ready. Apparently satisfied, he gave a grunt, 
and taking niy hand, he whispered again : 

' JMo JDoppie here. Over this way and that way.' 
I yielded to his guidance, with my heart throbbing heavily 
now ; but the feeling of excitement returned as I began to 
act, and in a few minutes I found that something big and 
dark had loomed up in front, which I knew to be a great 
tilted wagon. 

Joeboy bore to the left, and we walked silently on together 
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till we had passed the rears of six of the great vehicles drawn 
up at a fair distance apart, but pretty regularly side by side. 
I now realised that, though the wagons, as seen through the 
glass, had appeared to be m touch Avith the Boer troops, they 
really formed a line some distance in front. 

From that moment everything seemed to be like a curious 
waking dream, in which I was the chief actor ; for, passing 
the last tail and going forward, I walked witli Joeboy to 
the front, all being silent about the wagons. From beyond 
these came the peculiarly soft, chewing sound of working 
jaws ; and I made out, partly by hearing and partly by the 
peculiar but not unpleasant odour, that there were the teams 
in their places, all the great oxen crouching down, from the 
pair on either side of the dissel boom or pole to the foremost 
couple right in front, pair after pair, along the trek-tow that 
is, the great rope which, for the team, serves as a continuation 
of the pole. 

* Um r whispered Joeboy as I stood listening to the dull 
cud chewing of the resting beasts. * Now make um come 
out/ 

I hesitated for a moment or two ; then I made the great 
effort to play my part as I felt it ought to be acted, and 
stood alongside the black and close up to the wagon, between 
the wheels. Then taking a long breath, and wondering at 
myself the while, I stooped down so that my voice might go 
well beneath ; but paused as I was about to speak, for I could 
hear in duplicate a deep guttural snore. At that moment 
Joeboy pinched my arm ; and, drawing a deep breath, I 
growled out in the best imitation 1 could ot the Boer Dutch : 

' Now then ; rouse up, you lazy black beggars ! Rouse up 
and trek ! ' 

My heart sank as the last word passed my lips. 

' Suppose they are not Kaffirs 1 ' I thought. 

There was not a sound, and Joeboy again pinched my 
arm. 
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I knew what he wanted ; so, raising my voice, I said 
hoarsely, and in an angry tone : 

' Rouse up ! Trek ! ' 

There was a loud rattling noi^e at the Banie moment, for 
Joeboy had reacliod under the wagon to strike hero and there 
with the shaft of his assagai. 

In an instant, following a dull thud or two, there came 
low remonstiant growls, there was a Pcufile and a lush, and 
two big ligiircs rose near us ; one Kallir ran tow aids tlie front 
box of the wagoj), an 1 the fcot of tlie other went /;//^, pat tdl 
he stopped by the foremost pair of oxen in tlie team. Tlien 
the great beasts began to ^ot upon their feet and shako 
themselves. 

*It's all over now/ I thought, ns I stood appalled by 
tlie noise made by the bullocks, one of them lowing loudly ; 
and, as if my despair was not deep enough, I found from 
what I could hear that I had fired a train, started a con 
flagration, or — to use another simile touched one end of 
a row of card houses and set all in motion. The action 
of rousing up the blacks asleep bpTicith ibis on a hnd 
communicated itself froin wdgon to wagon on to the end. 
' Open sesame ! ' causetl the c ive of the Foity Thieves to open j 
the magic word * Trek ! ' had started the "wa^i^on driveis and 
forelopers; and now I expected the next thing would be a 
rush of Boer cavalry to surrounil u>, unless Joeboy and I 
could hide. 

* Yah ! hor ! whoo-oop ! Trek 1 ' cried Joeboy in his hoarsest 
voice, and lio Kin from me to^vards iha foreJoper, leaving me 
half-stunned at the turn matters liad tiken. 

* Trek I ' cried the black, who had climbed on to the box ; 
then there was a tremendous crack of the huge whip he 
wielded, the oxen jerked at the trek tow, tlie wheels creaked, 
and as I involuntarily took my ufle from where it was slung 
and cocked it, the huge wagon began to lumbcjr heavily 
through the soft earth, and I walked by its side uninterrupted, 
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finding that in turn first one and then another of the six 

wagons started and followed, till the entire row were in 
motion, following the lead of Joeboy with thp first fore- 
loper, the whole business growing, in the darkness, more 
and more like a feverish dream. 




CHAPTER XXVIL 



NIGHT WORK. 




Y a sudden effort I threw off the dreamy sensa- 
tion the feeling that I was half stunned by 
the pressure of the task I had undertaken, now 
that it had suddenly grown so much greater 
than I had anticipated and I walked alongside 
the wagon box, breathing hard, and planning that at the first 
sound of approachijig enemies I would rush forward to where 
Joeboy was tramping beside the foreloper, assagai in hand, 
and make a dash with him for liberty. But the minutes 
glided by, as the line of wagons, ail going on with the regu 
larity of some great, elongated machine, rolled easily along 
over the soft earth, the rested bullocks pulling steadily under 
the guidance of their leaders and drivers. 

In vain I listened for the furious rush of horses and the 
challenges and orders to stop ; then, by degrees, I began to 
grasp the fact that, tliough hundreds of Boers must have 
heard the wagons start, not one gave heed to the crack of 
whip, the cries of the black drivers, or the creaking and rum- 
bling of the wheels. The moving of wagons of stores was 
quite a matter of course; someVody had given orders for 
their position to be changed, and that was all. These sounds 
were nothing to the weary men, rolled up in their warm 
blankets, making the most of their night's rest. Doubtless 
it awoke many ; but they only listened for a moment, and 
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then turned over to sleep again. Oxen, their drivers, and 
the wagons had nothing to do with the enemy. Had there 
been a trumpet call, a single shot, or a loud order, to a man 
they would have sprung up to rush to their liorses, saddled, 
and been ready to attack or defend ; but the shifting of some 
wagons during the night wh.it "was that ? Xor was the Boer 
force a carefully drilled cavalry biigade, with its transjtort 
corps under the strictest discii)line, every man part of a 
machine which only moved by order, aiid whose stores and 
supplies weie under the most severe legulation and guard; 
it was a loose, incgular horde, who.^e officers had to permit 
the men to fight very much as they pleased, so long as they 
fought well and advanced and retreated at the woid. 

It took time to reason all this out, and to get to believe 
that our bold ruhC was succeeding to a far greater extent than 
I had ever dared to hope. There it was all pLdnly enough 
all real; the wagons were going steadily along, the first 
guided by Joeboy, and the re^t following with their black 
conductors quite as a matter of course. 

As far as I could make out in the darkness^ we were going 

along parallel with the lines of the Kleei)ing Boeis. Growing 
more excited now, 1 began to woiuler how soon Joeboy would 
turn the heads of the leading bullocks and strike out for the 
fortn ss ; then my thoughts diiftod into a fresh rut, and I 
spccuLited as to how long it Avould be befoie we came upon 
some outpost and were turned back. 

Hardly had this idea ciossed my mind, sinking my spirits 
almobt to despair, when a great figure loomed up before me. 
Joeboy was at my side. 

*Got um all. Boss Val/ ho said in a low tone. *Doppies 
come and stop us soon. Say, " "Where you go? "' 

* Yes ; and we shall be turned back,' I replied quickly. 

*Uni? Ko. Joeboy say, "Big ]x)ss tell us to go right 
away otlier end." Joeboy hear and know how Doppic talk, 
and Joeboy say right words.' 
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* Are you sure 1 ' I said in Boer Dutch, to test him. 

* Um 1 Yes. Know what to say, like Boss Yal know. 
Always talk like Boer before Joeboy come and live with 
Boss YaV 

* Of course/ I whispered, with a feeling of relief. 

* Um ! Boss Val jump in wagon and say nothing. Go to 
sleep like. Doppie coming.' 

He gave me a push towards the wagon and went forward at 
a trot. Yielding to his influence, I climbed in at the front, 
past the driver, and drew the curtains before me, only leaving 
a slit through which I could hear what passed. I was not 
kept waiting long. As far as I could judge, about a dozen 
mounted men cantered up, and a thrill ran through me as 
a familiar, highly pitched voice cried in English, with the 
broadest of Irish accents : 

* Whisht now, me sable son of your mother ! What does 
this mane ? ' 

'Moriarty,' I said to myself ; and, with my heart beating 
fast, and a strange feeling of rage flushing up to my head, my 
right hand went to my revolver and rested upon the butt as 
I strained my ears to listen for every word. My thoughts, 
of course, flashed through my brain like lightning ; but the 
answer to the renegade captain's words came slowdy, Joeboy 
replying in deep guttural tones, using Boer Dutch, to say : 

' I don't know what you mean. Boss 1 ' 

*Ugh! You soot -coloured, big lipped baste!' snarled 
Moriarty; and then in Boer Dutch, 'Where are you taking 
the w.igonsT 

' Over yonder,' replied Joeboy. 

' Why ? Who told you 1 ' 

*Big boss officer man,' replied Joeboy calmly enough. 
* Say want more mealies there. Make haste and be quick. 
Ought to have gone there last night. Wake all up and say 
come along.' 

' Oh/ said Moriarty thoughtfully ; and then, as I waited 
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with my trepidation increasing, to my great surprise and 
relief he said a few words to those with him, which I could 
not catch ; then aloud, in Dutch, * All light. Go on.' 

When he began speaking Moriarty did not stop the wagons, 
which had crawled on in their slow and regular ox pace, 
so that I was taken nearer and nearer till I was in line 
with the group of horsemen, and then past them ; then the 
voices grew more indistinct. As the last woids were uttered 

the patrol or outpost, whichever it was, trotted off, leaving me 
wondering what the broad slioul lored black just before me 
on the wagon box might bo thinkhig about what had passed, 
and my peculiar conduct in taking refuge inside. * A shout 
from him, if he is suspicious, might bring them back,' I 
mused ; so, under the circumstances, T decided to keep up 
the appearance of having got in for the sake of a rest, and 
sat back upon one ot the sacks. 

However, T was not permitted to stay long inside, for as 
soon as the mounted Boevs were out of hearing Joeboy came 
to the front of the wagon and called to me in liis deep tones 

■speaking in Eocr Dutch — to come out. 

I stepped out past the driver, yiwning as if tired, and 
leaped down, to walk on with the l)lack. 

* Hadn't you better turn the he,a(ls of the leading bullocks 
now towards the laager, Joeboy ? ' T said. 

* Um ? Did,' he n'plicd, *h(^on as Doppie captain went 
away. Going straight home now.' 

* Ah 1 ' I ejaculated. ' Capital . But we shall be stopped 
again and sent back.' 

* Um 1 Joeboy don't think so. Doppie over there, and 
Doppie over there,' ho said, pointing in opposite directions 
with his assagai. 

' You think we shall not meet another party, then *? ' 
'Um? Can't hear any,' he replied. 

' But about the drivers and forelopers ? When they find 
where we 'ro going they '11 want to go back to the lines.* 
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* Um 1 No/ said Joeboy decidedly. * Black Kaffir chap. 
Not think at all. Very sleepy, Boss Val. Jus' like big 
bullock. You an' Joahoy tell um go along and they go 
along. ' 

* But suppose they turned suspicious and said they wouldn't 
go with us 1 ' 

' Um 1 ' said Joeboy, and I heard him grind his teeth. 
'They say that, Joeboy kill um all: 'tick assagai in back 
an' front. All big 'tupid fool. Ha ! ha ! Joeboy almost eat 
um.' He laughed in a peculiar way that was not pleasant, 
and it moved me to say : 

* Don't attempt to touch them if they turn against us. I '11 
threaten them with my pistol.' 

*Um? Boss Val think better shoot one? No; Boss Val 
mustn't make Doppie come. Joeboy say " Trek," and they 
no trek, he 'tick assagai in um back.' 

* No, no; there must be no bloodshed.' 

*Um? Blood? No; only 'tick in little way. Make um 
go like bullock. Make um go like what Boss Val call 
"'tampeeJ." Black Kaffir boy not say "Won't go." "Re 
'fraid o' Joeboy.' 

I thought it very probable, and said no more. Leaving 
him with the foreloper of the tiist wagon, I stood fast and 
listened intently while the whole of the six great lumbering 
wagons, drawn by their teams averaging four-and-twenty 
oxen, crept past me. The forelopers walked slouching along, 
shouldering a bamboo sixteen or eighteen feet long, without 
so much as turning their heads in my direction ; and 
the drivers on the wagon boxes were sitting with heads 
down and shoulders raised, apparently asleep and troubled 
about nothing. They all trusted to the front wagon for guid- 
ance, as their teams, until the oxen were tired, needed no 
driving whatever, but followed stolidly in the track of those 
in front. 

So slow ! — so awfully slow ! when I wanted them to go in 
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a thunderous gallop ! Yet I knew this was folly. I wanted 
to play the hare, though I knew that in this case the tortoise 
would win the race ; for to have huiiied meant some accident, 
some breaking of the heavy wains ; a wheel off or broken, 
the giving way of trek tow or dissel boom. There was nothing 
for it, I knew, but to proceed at the oxen's steady crawl, 
which had this advantage : the wagons made very little noise 
passing over the soft earth, the oxen none at all worth 
mention. But it was agonising, now that we had started 
and actually been passed on by the enemy's patrol, to keep 
on at that dreadful pace, which suggested that, even if 
we did go on without further check, when day broke we 
should still be within sight of the Boer lines and bring them 
out in a swarm to turn us back. 

It seemed to me we must have been creeping along for an 
hour, though perhaps it was not half that time, when suddenly 
the first team of oxen was stopped, the wheels of the first 
Avagon ceased to move, and the whole line came, in the most 
matter-of fact way, to a stand. No one seeraed to heed, and 
the oxen went on contemplatively chewing their cud. 

' What is it *? ' I said, running up to Joeboy. 

'Um ! Cist ! ' he whispered. * Doppie coming,* 

I could hear nothing, and it was too dark to see, so I stood 
listening for quite a minute, knowing well that the black 
must be right, for his hearing was wonderfully acute. Then 
in the distance I heard the sound of trotting horses coming 
along at right angles towards us; and as it occurred to 
me that the patrol would come into contact with us about 
the middle of our long line, I began to wonder whether 
Joeboy would be able to get the better of the Boer leader 
again. 

Nearer and nearer they came, and a snort or the lowing of 
a bullock would have betrayed us ; but the stolid beasts went 
on ruminating, and, to my utter astonishment, the little 
mounted party rode past a couple of hundred yards behind 
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the last wagon, as near as I can tell, and the sound of the 
horses' hoofs and chink of bit against ring died away. 

* Ha ! * I ejaculated, with a sigh 

* Um ? ' said Joeboy, who had come by me unheard. ' Yes, 
all gone. Doppie big fool. No see, no hear. Joeboy hear ; 
Joeboy see wagon and bullock long way olF. Doppie got wool 
in um ear an' sand in um eyes/ 

' So have I, as compared with you, my big black friend,' I 
thought to myself ; * but I don't want you to call me or think 
me a big fool, so I '11 hold my tongue.' 

* Doppie can't hear now,' said Joeboy. ' All agone. N^ot 
hear any more. Go on. Trek ! ' he cried in his deep, gut 
tural tones ; and the bullocks dragged at the great tow ropes, 
the axles groaned, and away we went again in the same old 
crawl hour after hour, but without further alarm, though in 
one prolonged agony of anxiety, during which I was always 
looking or listening for pursuers. 

Then came another trouble : the darkness was greater 
than ever. It was a cloak, certainly, for our proceedings ; 
but there was not a star visible to guide us in onr rnursp 
towards the old stronghold. 

* Think Ave 're going right 1 ' I asked again and again. 
*Um? Joeboy think so,' he always replied. 'Wait till 

light come. Soon know then.' 

Words of wisdom these, of course ; but though we kept on 
in what we believed a straight line for our goal, the line we 
were taking might be right away from the camp, or we might 
be proceeding in a curve which would bring us within easy 
reach of the enemy perhaps as near as when we started. 
Truly we were in the dark ; and as the air grew colder 
towards daybreak, everything looked, if possible, blacker 
stilL 

' Morrow morning/ said Joeboy, suddenly coming back to 
where I trudged alongside one of the wagons, whose drivers 
appeared to be all asleep. 
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I looked in the direction he indicated, and there was a 

faint dawn low down on the horizon. 

* Then we're going wrong, Juebuy/ I said; *that*s the 

east.' 

* Um ! ' he said. * Too much that way. Going right now.' 
I looked back in the direction of the Boer camp, but 

nothing was visible there. It seemed as if the darkness lay 
like a cloud upon the earth ; but, upon turning again to 
look in the way the heads of the oxen were pointed, I 
could see what looked like a hillock in the distance. Fixing 
my eyes upon it, I could gradually see it more distinctly, and 
in a few minutes' time made out that what had seemed like 
one hillock was really two the one natural, the other arti- 
ficial : in other words, the pile of ironstone and granite in 
one case, the built up stronghold in the other. 

* Joeboy/ I said, beckoning liim to one side after a furtive 
glance at the black foreloper, 'we're a long way off, and the 
Boers will miss the wagons and see us soon.' 

* Um ? Yes,' he said coolly. 

*Do you think that you can get the bullocks to go faster 1 ' 

' Um 1 ISTo,' he said. ' Must go like this.' 

' But the Boers will come after us as soon as they see us.' 

' Um 1 Yes ; but can't see us yet. When Doppie see us 
Boss Denham see us too, and come along o' fighting boys.* 

' Yes; I had half-forgotten that,' I replied. 'Not thinking 
of anything more to say, I trudged on. At last, as the 
light grew stronger, Joeboy turned to me to say : 

*Boss Val see Dop2>ie now V 

I looked back in the direction of the enemy's lines and 
shaded my eyes ; but nothing was discernible. 

' I can't see them yet,' I said. 

' Um ? No. Joeboy can. Can't see a wagons yet.' 

* They can't see the wagons 1 ' I cried. ' How do you 
know ? ' 

* Come on horses after us/ he said. * Gallop fast.' 
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* Of course/ I replied, and looked anxiously at our great, 
lumbering prizes, "wishing I could do something to hurry the 
bullocks on; but wishing was vain, and I knew all the 
time it would be madness to attempt to hasten the animals' 
pace, and likely only to end in disaster. 

The darkness, which had appeared to be low between us 
and the Boer lines, now began to turn of a soft gray, which 
minute by minute lightened moie and more, and rose till 
it looked like a succession of horizontal streaks, beneath 
which lay something disconnected and strange, but which 
gradually took the form of a long line of horses, bioken here 
and there by little curves which, by straining my eyes, I 
made out to be wagon tilts seen through the soft pale bluish 
air. Next, on turning sharply to look in the direction of our 
comrades, there were the old piled up walls of our strong- 
hold clearly marked against the skj. 

'It's a long, long way yet, Joeboy/ I said. 

* Yes, long way,' he replied. 

' Can you see the Boers on the move ? ' 
He shook his head, and then hurried to the foreloper, a 
heavy-looking black, who was signalling to him. 




CHAPTER XX Vi I J. 



AN UNEXPECTED OBSTACLE. 




HAT does he want 1 ' I muttered to myself as 
I looked on curiously, for I could not hear 
what was said ; but, to my horror, there 
appeared to be something like a quarrel, as 
tlie foreloper suddenly threw down the long 
bamboo he carried and then squatted upon the ground. 

In an instant the shaft of Joeboy's assagai fell with a 
sounding thwack across the man's bare shouldeis, making 
hi?H spring to his feet and buatch a knife out horn liis waist 
cloth. My hand went to my revolver, and I ran to Jo(;])oy^s 
aid ; but there was no need. In an instant the glistening 
blade of my companion's assagai was pointed at the fore 
loper's throat, making him recoil ; and then, in response to a 
tlireatening thrust or two, the man picked up his long, thin 
bamboo and replaced his knife, while Joeboy, pointing fiercely 
to me, rated the man in his own tongue. 

' Wliat is it, Joeboy ? ' I asked as the man went back to 
the head of the bullock team. 

' Um ? Say want to 'top and rest bullocks and make lire 
for breakfast, Boss. I say he go on till we get to laager. S.iy 
he won't, and Joeboy make um. Boss Val put little Volver 
pistol away and unsling gun; pretend to shoot um.' 

I did as Joeboy suggested, and the man went down upon 
his knees and laid his forehead upon the earth. I needed 
no telling what to say next. 
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^ Get up! Trek!' I shouted ns fiercely as I could. The 
man leaped to his feet and urgctl the bullocks on, while the 
driver on the box made his gre it two handed whip crack 
loudl}'- in the quiet of the morning. The actions of those 
two being taken up by the men Avith the wagons behind, the 
bullocks for a time went on at the rate of quite another 
half mile an hour cxtni. 

' Um ! ' ejaculated Joolwy, with a look of satisfaction in 
his eyes ; * rifle gun reach long way. Boss Val see boy not 
driving well, pretend to send bullet in um head, and make 
um jump along. H<'i ! ' 

Noticing that the black was using his hands like a binocular 
glass, and looking back, 1 asked anxiously, * "What is it ? ' 

* Um ? See Doppic coming now 1 ' 

I looked, but could make out nothing ; yet I was satisfied 
it was so. I now gazed eagerly m the direction of our goal, 
for Joeboy had first turned his eyes there. 

'Can you see help coming, Joeboy 1' I asked anxiously. 

'JJml Xo,' he replied. 

'Then it's all over,' I said in df^spair 

'Um? Yes, here um come.' 

' Ah ! ' I cried, remembering now the signal agreed upon. 
* Is it the Lieutenant Mr Denliam ? ' 

'Joeboy can't see so far as that,' replied the black. 'Only 
see horses coming fas'. Coming to fetch wagons and plenty 
mealies and flour. Boys all say " Ihuiih ! " and make all 
horses laugh.' 

'But do you think they will got here first?' 

'Um? Yes. Doppie got longer way to come.' 

* Ha ! ' I ejaculated, with a sigh of relief. 

A few minutes later the foreloper on whom so much 
depended — guided, no doubt, by our anxious looks in one 
direction — made out the coming of oui fiiends, and I saw 
his eyes open widely till there was a great opal ring round 
the dark pupils. Looking at me despairingly, he pointed 

Clmrgo. r 
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with his long bamboo in the direction of the galloping 
troop. 

I nodded, and pointed forward After an uneasy glance 
at my gun, he went on -with hi3 team in the direction we 
wished. 

* Black boy run away fas',' said Joeboy, suddenly laughing 
merrily, * but 'fraid lead bullet run fasser/ 

* I suppose so,' I said slowly as I turned to look back. 
The light being now much increased, I readily detected a 
strong troop of the Boers in motion, and doubtless coming 
in our direction. I drew my breath hard as I looked at the 
long lines ot slowly plodding oxen and then in the direction 
of our rescuers, who must have seen we were pursued, for 
they were galloping. Then, to my horror, Joeboy turned to 
me and nodded, after gazing back. 

* Um 1 ' he said in a long, slow, murmuring way, * 'nother 
lot o' Doppie coming. Big lot.' 

I darted a look at our comrades, who came sweeping along 
over the veldt ; but they were still far distant, and we seemed 
to be creeping along more slowly than ever. 

* Xot enough; not enough,' I thought; but I wasted no 
time in regret. There were fully fifty friends, all good horse 
men and able shots, coming to our help ; so I need not 
despair. Thinking of what would be the best tactics under 
the circumstances, there seemed to be two ways open to us : 
for the troop to fall in on either side of the last wagon, and 
keep up a running fight ; or, if the Boer party proved too 
strong, the six wagons could be drawn up laager-wise and 
turned into a temporary fort, with the bullocks outblde, uUi 
men firing, till help came, from behind an improvised shelter 
formed by the sacks of grain and meal. 

Then I reasoned despairingly that the Boers would send 
forward troop after troop to recover the wagons. * If they 
can,' I now muttered through my teeth. For I was more 
hopeful now, as it soon became evident that the enemy had 
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twice as far to come as our men had. At last, when the 
mental strain had become almost unbearable, Denham and 
his troop dashed forward, clieering madly. 

* Bravo ! bravo, Yal ! ' he shoubed to me, pulling his horse 
up so suddenly that it nearly went back on its haunches. 
* Here, you, Joeboy, keep the teams going. Fall in, my lads ! 
Dismount ! ' 

The troop sprang from their saddles, swung round their 
rifles, and waited. In obedience to Denham's next order 
I followed the last wagon, rifle in hand. Seeing the uneasy 
glances the drivers and forelopers directed at it from time 
to time, I felt convmced that it it had not been tor this they 
would have played some trick with the bullocks, or have 
done something to stop the further progress of our prize 
convoy, now that they fully understood what was wrong. 

For me the suspense was over, though the plodding of 
the oxen still seemed maddening ^ but I had active work to 
do yet, with Joeboy for my aid, keeping the blacks well to 
their work. This we did vigorously, being called upon very 
soon even to threaten and command. 

Just when least expected, and following upon a determined 
charge made by our puisuers, there was a rattling volley 
delivered standing by our men, who, steadying their rifles 
upon their horses' backs, emptied many a saddle. But the 
Boers came on till within about a hundred yards, when a 
second volley was poured into them, sending horses and 
men struggling to the ground. Tlie troop now divided in 
two, swinging round to right and left and dashing back 
towards the second party, who were now well in sight. 

It was at the first volley that the alarmed black drivers 
nearly got out of hand, while the teams began to huddle 
together and threatened a stampede. The black boys, how 
ever, soon saw they had more to fear from us than from the 
Boers; and by the time our friends had remounted and 
trotted up to us the wagon train was steadied again. 
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* Can't you get any more speed out of them, Val 1 ' shouted 
Denham. 

* No/ I said ; * this is the best they can do with the loads. 
You fellows must save the prize now.' 

•And we will/ cried Denham, waving his hat, with the 
result that his men cheered. 

Meanwhile the detachment of the enemy we sent to the 
right about in a headlong gallop had settled down to a 
trot to meet the reinforcements coming up ; but we had 
also a force coming to join us ; so, when the enemy had 
joined hands and came on again, we of the wagon-train 
had two troops for our protection, who, coming on at a 
walk behind, readily faced round, dismounted, and poured 
forth a withering lire, which again sent the enemy scuttling 
away on their shambling ponies. 

So the march went on for the next hour, during which 
troop after troop of the Boers reinforced our pursuers, but 
always to find that our force had been strengthened. Then 
the Colonel joined us with all he could command, and a 
fierce little battle raged. Again the "Ropts were repulsed. 
There being no cover for their men, which is so necessary for 
the practice of their marksmanship to the best advantage, the 
clever cavalry manoeuvres of the Light Horse proved too 
much for them. 

Unsuccessful attempts to recapture the wagons were kept 
up till they were drawn as close to the opening in the old 
fortress walls as they could be got, the enemy being kept at 
bay while the bullocks were driven in. Then followed troop 
after troop of our men, who dismounted and hurried to the 
top of the walls, where they covered the retirement of their 
comrades so effectually that the enemy were soon in full 
retreat, gathering up their wounded as they passed without 
molestation from us. 

That afternoon the Boers' wagons, surmounted by a white 
flag, were seen coming across the plain, their attendants being 
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engaged for a long time in the gruesome task of collecting 
the dead. 

It must not be supposed, however, that our men had not 
suffered ; we had a dozen slightly wounded. Inside the walls 
that evening there was a triumphant scene of rejoicing, in 
which to a man the wounded took part. The wagons had 
been emptied, and grain and meal stored under cover ; horses 
and bullocks had a good feed, and one of the wagons was 
demolished for firewood, our whole force revelling in what 
they called a glorious roast of beef. 

I never felt so much abashed in my life, I could not feel 
proud ; though, of course, I had done my best. I tried to 
explain that it was poor old black Joeboy we had to thank 
for the success of the raid ; but the men would not listen. If 
ever poor fellow was glad when the sentries had been relieved 
and the fires were out, so that rest and silence might succeed 
the wild feast, I was that person. I felt utterly exhausted, 
and I have only a vague recollection of lying down upon some 
bags of mealies, and of Denhani, who was by me, saying : 

' Hurrali old fpllow f Thp. rhipf mnst mnkp von n spro-parit 

for this.' 

I don't think I made any reply, for I was nearly asleep ; 
and that night seemed to glide away in a minute and a half. 







CHAPTER XXIX. 



ANOTHER DISCOVERY. 




ENHAM and I went out early next day with 
a small party and an empty wagon to go over 
the ground between our laager and the Boer 
lines, following the route taken with the cap 
tared wagons, to make sure that no wounded 

and helpless men were left on the veldt, and to collect such 

rifles and ammunition as had been left. 

A sharp lookout was kept against surprise ; but there was 

no need. Denham's glass showed that the Boers, probably 

satisfied with their reverses of the previous day, were keeping 

to their lines. 

We went as far as the spot where the first attack on tis 
was made, finding only a few rifles as we went, noticing 
on our way sixteen dead horses — ^ghastly looking objects, for 
near every one numerous loathsome birds rose heavily, flying 
to a short distance ; and footprints all around in the soft 
earth showed that hyenas had been at the miserable banquet. 
The ground here and there also showed the unmistakable 
tracks of lions ; but I am not sura they had been partakers. 

' Well, I 'm precious glad there 's no burying of the dead, 
or bringing in wounded Boers as prisoners,' said Denham 
as we rode back slowly side by side. * I don't mind the 
fighting when my monkey 's up it all seems a matter of 
course then ; but the afterwards the poor dead chaps with 
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all the enemy gone out of them, and the suffering wounded 
asking you for water, and whether you think they 11 die 
it makes me melanchuly.' 

* It 's horrible,' I said ; * but it was none of our seeking,' 

* No ; it 's the Boers' own fault the beasts ! Fighting 
for their liberty and patriotism, they call it. They won't 
submit to being slaves to the Queen. Such bosh ! Slaves 
indeed 1 Did you ever feel that you led the life of a slave 
under the reign of our jolly good Queen 1 ' 

* Pooh ! ' I exclaimed. 

' Pooh ! puff ! stuff ! that 's what it is, old fellow. They 're 
about the most obstinate, stupid, ignorant brutes under the 
sun. They don't know when they 're well off as subjects 
of Great Lritain, so they '11 have to be taught.' 

* Of course,' I said. ' But they are brave.' 

'Well, yes, in a way,' said Denhani grudgingly. 'They 11 
fight if they 're ten or a dozen to one, and can get behind 
stones or wagons to pot us ; but they haven't got sense 
enough to know when they 're well off, nor yet to take 
care of six wagon loads of good grain and rnpal, and nearly 
a hundred and fifty oxen.' 

'Well, no; they were stupid there,' I said. 

' Stupid, Lieutenant Moray ! ' 

'What!' I exclaimed. 'Do you know w^hat you're 

saying ? ' 

' Oh yes ; all right. You 're not a commissioned officer 

yet, but you will be. Promoted for special bravery and 

service in the field.' 

' Nonsense ! ' I said, flushing n]). 

* Oh, but you will be, sure. Not that I think you deserve 
it. There wasn't much risk.^ 

' Oh no,' I said ; ' only the risk of being taken, and shot 
for a traitor, a thief, and a spy.' 

' That 's only what the Doppies would call it, and they 're 

idiots.' 
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* If a fellow is going to be shot/ I said, ' it doesn't make 
much difference to liim whethei he 's shot by a wise man 
or a fool.' 

' Oh, I don't know/ said Denham quickly. * I 'd rather 
be shot by a wise man than by a Boer pig. But there was 

no risk. You and that big ni^^ger went in the dark, and 

you had luck on your side, and ■ Oh, I say, Val, you 

did it splendidly ! I had a good tuck out of mealie porridge 
this morning, and three big slices of prime beef frizzled. 
I feel quite a new man with all that under my jacket, 
and ready to take two Boers single handed.' 

* Yes, a good meal does make a difference,' I said, smilmg 
with pleasant recollections of my own breakfast. 

' Difference ! Oh, it was splendid ! I felt as if I could 
have voted for you to be made colonel on the spot, and 
black Joeboy adjutant, when I caught sight of you coming 
with six wagons and teams instead of one. IMy dear boy, 
V you 've won the affection of every one in the corps, from the 
Colonel right down to the cooks. It 's only cupboard love, 
of course ; but they 're very fond of you now. We were 
going to chair you round the big court last night, but the 
Colonel stopped it. "Let the poor fellow have a good rest," 
he said. But Ave did all drink your health with three times 
three — in water. Here hullo ! What game do you call 
that ? ' 

He pointed to where, half a mile away, a dozen of our 
men were riding out, closely followed by the bullocks we 
had captured overnight. 

'Tdkiixg the teams out to graze, I suppose. The poor 
beasts must be well fed to keep them in condition.' 

' Of course. But how do Ave know that they won't all 
bolt back for the Boers' camp 1 They 're Boer bullocks, 
you know. Oh ! I '11 never forgive the Colonel if he loses 
all that beef.' 

*The poor brutes will only make foi the nearest patches 
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of grass and bush,' I said, 'and their guard will take care 
to head them back if they seem disposed to stray/ 

' But is any one on the lookout with a glass on the wall 1 ' 

' Sure to be/ I said. 

'I'm not so sure,' cried Denham impatiently. *Why, 
there must be going on for six hundred sirloins there, 
without counting other tit bits ; and if the bullocks are 
taken care of, each one is a sort of walking safe full of 
prime meat for the troops,' 

'There look!' I said; 'they're settling down to graze, 
and the guard is spreading out between them and the 02)en 
veldt.' 

'Yes, I see,' said Denham anxiously; ' but I hope they '11 
take great care. That job ought to be ours.' 

But it was not, and I did not want it. I said so, too. 

* That 's bosh,' replied Denham. ' You say so because 
you 're not hungry ; but just wait till you are, and then 
you '11 be as fidgety about the bullocks as I am.' 

'But you 're not hungry now,' I said laughingly. 

'Well^ no not at present; but T shall be soon T haven't 

made up the balance of two days' loss yet. Ugh ! only 
fancy — grilled cat's meat for a commissioned officer in Her 
Majesty's service ! Ugh ! To think that I was compelled by 
sheer hunger to eat horse ! I 'd swear off all flesh feeding 
for good if it wasn't for that beef,' 

He burst into a hearty lit of laughing then, and we rode 
on, chatting about our position and the fact tliat the Boers 
seemed to consider they could not do better for their side 
than keep us shut up as we were till we surrendered as 

prisoners of war. 

* That 's it, evidently,' said Denham. ' They hate us 
horribly, for we 'd been doing a lot of mischief amongst 
them before you joined, as well as ever since.' 

' Shall we be able to cut our way through before long ? ' 
I asked. 
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'I don't know, old fellow/ he replied. 

' We ought to,' I said, ' because we could be of so much 
use to the GeneraFs troops,' 

'Well, I don't know so much about that,' said Denham 
as we neared the fortified gateway, with its curtain of empty 
wagons. ' I 'm beginning to think that we 're being a great 
deal of help to the General here.' 

* How 1 ' I asked wonderingly. * Our corps is completely 
useless.' 

' Oh no, it isn't, my little man. Look here ; I 'm of 
opinion that we 're surrounded by quite a couple of thousand 
mounted men.' 

* Yes, perhaps there are,' I said, ' at a guess.* 

'Well, isn't that being of use to the British General? 
We 're keeping these fellows fully occupied, so that they can't 
be harassing his flanks and rear with all this mob of sharp 
shooters, who know well how to use their rifles.' 

* I say,' I cried, ' what 's the matter yonder 1 ' 

* mthing ! AVhere ? ' 

*Look at the baboons right at the far end of the kopje. 
They 're racing about in a wonderful state of excitement.' 

* Smell cooking, perhaps,' said Denham. *Here, Sergeant,' 
he continued, calling up Eriggs, * take Mr Moray and a couple 
of men. Canter round yonder and see if you can make 
anything out. Scout. Perhaps the brutes can see the Boers 
advancing. ' 

In another minute we were cantering round the ragged 
outskirts of the great pile of stones, where they came right 
down to the plain, among "w^hich were plenty of grassy 
and verdant patches, little gorges and paths up amongst 
the tumbled together blocks ; and as we rode along we 
startled apes by the dozen from where they were feeding 
and sent them shrieking and chattering menacingly, as they 
rushed up to the higher parts. 

It was away at the extreme end where the main body 
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of the curious looking, half dog, half human creatures were 
gathered, all in motion, and evidently much exercised by 
something below them on the side farthest from where we 
approached. 

' They 're playing some game, ]\rr Moray,' said the Sergeant, 
speaking quite respectfully to me, and, as I thought, slightly 
emphasising the ' ]\Ir,' which sounded strange. * Tell you 
what it is : one of the young ones has tumbled into a gully 
and broken his pretty little self.' 

'Give the order to unsliiig rifles, Sergeant,' I said quietly, 
* and approach with caution.' 

' Eh 1 What ! You don't think there 's an ambuscade 
do you 1 ' 

*No,' I said as I watched the actions of the apes keenly; 
'but I do think there 's a lion lying up somewhere.' 

'Ahon!' 

*Yes; one of the brutes that were feeding on the dead 
horses in tlie night. He has made for tlie shelter yonder, 
and is in hiding.' 

'And the monkeys have found him, and are mobbing the 
beggar now he 's sleeping off his supper 1 ' 

*That 's it, I think,' I replied. 

* Tlien let 's get his skin if we can. Steady, all, and don't 
fire till you get a good chance.' 

We checked our horses so as to approach at a walk, the 
Sergeant sending me off a few yards to his left, and the other 
men opening out to the right. 

I fully expected to see the baboons go scurrying off as 
we approached ; but, on the contrary, they grew more ex- 
cited as, with rifle ready and Sandho's rein upon his neck, 
I picked my way alongside the others in and out among the 
great blocks of stone at the foot of the kopje, where there 
was ample space for a couple of score of lions to conceal 
themselves. But I felt sure that as soon as we came near 
enough, and after sneaking cautiously along for some dis- 
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tance, the one we sought would suddenly break cover and 
bound off away across the veldt. 

Wherever I came to a bare patch uf the sandy earth I 
scanned narrowly in search of * pug,' as hunting men call the 
traces ; but I could not make out a single footprint. There 
were those of the baboons by tlie dozen, and the hoof tracks 
of horses, probably those of some of our men when they 
made a circuit of the rocky hillock. Every hoof mark was 
made by horses going in the direction we were ; but still no 
sign of a lion. 

*Keep a sharp lookout,' said the Sergeant softly; and I 
remember thinking his words unnecessary, seeing that every 
one was keenly on the alert. 

' Seems to me a mare's nest,' said the Sergeant to me dryly, 
as he cocked his eye and pointed down at the footprints. 

' No,' I said ; ' the baboons have got something below them 
on the other side, or they wouldn't keep on like that. Ah . 
look out 1 ' 

* What can you see ? ' cried the Sergeant. 

*Maiks of blood on thp ground here. The lion has caught 
one of the baboons, I expect, and lie 's devouring it over yonder 
under where the rest are dancing about and chattering.' 

*And enough to make them,' said the Sergeant between 
his teeth. * Shoot the beggar if you can, sir.' 

*I'll try,' I replied ; and Saudlio advanced cautiously, with 
the cover getting more dense, till, just as I was separated 
from the Sergeant by a few big blocks of ironstone, from ovit 
of whose chinks grew plenty of brushwood, Sandho stopped 
short, threw up his muzzle, and neighed. 

*What is it, old fellow?' I said softly, as I debated 
whether I should dismount so as to make sure of my shot. 
'There, go on.' 

The horse took two steps forward, and then stopped again. 

* Here 's something, Sergeant,' I said. * Push on round the 
end of that block and you 'II see too.' 
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'Lionr 

* No, no. Go on. ' 

Sbigeant Briggs pushed on, and uttered a loud ejaculation. 

* One of the Boers' horses 1 ' I said. 

*One of the Boers, my lad,' he cried. * Close in there.' 
The two men drew nearer, and the next minute we were 
all gazing down at where one of the enemy's wounded horses 
had evidently pitched forward upon its knees and thrown its 
wounded rider over its head to where he lay, a couple of 
yards in advance, with a terrible gash across his forehead, 
caused by falling upon a rough stone. But that was not the 
cause of his death, for his jacket and shirt were torn open 
and a rough bandage had slipped down from the upper part 
of his chest, where a bullet-wound showed plainly enough 
that his lungs must have been pierced, and that he had bled 

to death. 

*Poor chap!' said the Sergeant softly; *he's got it. 

Well, he died like a brave man Came up here, I s'pose, 

for shelter.' 

'There's another over yonder,' I said excitedly, for about 
fifty yards away from where we were grouped, and high above 
us, the baboons were leaping about and chattering more than 
ever. 

' Shouldn't wonder,' said the Sergeant ; ' and he aien't dead. 
Trying to scare those ugly little beggars away.' 

' I '11 soon see,' I said ; and as I urged Sandho on, the shrink 
ing beast cautiousl}' picked his way past the dead group, 
and we soon got up to a narrow rift full of bushes, the 
path among the rocks running right up to the highest point, 
towards which the baboons began to retire now, chattering 
away, but keeping a keen watch on our proceedings. 

* Another dead horse. Sergeant/ I shouted back. 

'Never mind the horse,' cried Briggs. *Be ready, and 
shoot the wounded man down at sight if he doesn't throw up 
his hands. 'Ware treachery.' 
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I pressed on into the gully, at whose entrance the second 
dead horse lay, and the next minute, as Sandho forced the 
bushes apart with his "breast, I saw marks of blood on a 
stone just beneath where the apes had been chattering in 
their excitement ; and then I drew rein and felt completely 

paralysed, for a faint voice, whose tones were unmistakable, 
cried : 

' Help ! Wather, for the love of Heaven ! ' 
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HY, it 's an Irish lion ! ' cried the Sergeant, who 
was now close behind me. 

I was too much surprised to say anything 
then; but I felt afterwards that I might 
have said, * Irish jackal ! The Irish lions 
are quite different.' But somehow the sight of the badly- 
wounded man disarmed me, and I dismounted to part the 
bushes and kneel down beside where my enemy lay back 
with his legs beneath the neck and shouldeib uf his dead 
horse, blood smeared and gliastly, as he gazed wildly in my 

face. 

' Wather ! ' he said pitifully. ' I am a dead man.* 

' Are you, now, Pat 1 ' cried the Sergeant, in mocking imita- 
tion of the poor wretch's accent and high pitched intonation. 

'Don't be a brute, Sergeant,' I said angrily as I opened 
my water-bottle and held it to the man's lips, * Can't you 



What 



see he 's badly hurt 'I 

* Serve him right,' growled the Sergeant angrily. 
business has he fighting against the soldiers of the Queen? 
Ugh ! he don't deserve help ; he ought to be stood up and 
shot for a traitor.' 

* Be quiet ! ' I said angrily as I held the bottle, and the 
wounded man gulped down the cool water with terrible 
avidity. 
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' Ah ! ' he moaned, ' it putts life into me. Pull this baste 
of a horse aff me. I Ve got a bullet through my sho-\vlther, 
and I'm nearly crushed to death and devuuied by those 
imp like divils o' monkeys.' 

* Here, you two,' cried the Sergeant surlily, ' uncoil your 
reims, and make them fast round this dead horse's neck.' 

Our two followers quickly executed the order, and then, 
the other ends of the plaited raw-hide ropes being secured to 
rings in their saddles, they urged on their horses, which made 
a plunge or two and dragged their dead fellow enough on 
one side for the Sergeant, witli my help, to lift the poor 
rider clear. 

' The blessing of all the saints be upon you both ! ' he 

moaned, * There 's some lint in my pouch ; just put a bit of 
a bandage about my showlther. I 'm Captain Moriarty, an 
officer and a gintleman, who yields as a prisoner, and I want 
to be carried to yer commanding officer.' 

He spoke very feebly at first ; but the water and the relief 
from the pressure of the horse revived him, and he began to 
hreatlip more freely, his eyes searching my face in a puzzled 
way as if he thought he had seen me before. 

I took no heed, but did as he suggested ; and, finding the 
lint and a bandage, roughly bound up the wound, Avhich 
had long ceased bleeding. 

* Can ye fale the bullet in the wound, me young inimy ? ' 
he said, with a sigh. 

^No,' I replied, looking hinL full in the eyes. 'Our doctor 
will see to that.' 

* Then ye 've got a docthor with yeV he said, pretty 
strongly noAv. 

* Of course we have,' growled the Sergeant, whose coun 
tenance seemed to me then to bear a remarkable resemblance 
to that of a mastiff dog who was angry because his master 
spoke civilly to a stranger he wanted to hunt off the pre- 
mises. *Do you take us for savages'?' 
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* Silence, sor!' cried our prisaner, 'or I'll report ye to 
yer officer.' 

' Silence yourself ! ' cried the Sergeant. ' What do you 
want with a doctor, you Irish renegado turncoat ? You said 
you were a dead man.* 

* Whisht ! I 'm a prisoner ; but I 'm an officer and a 
gintleman. Here, boy, ordher your miu to carry me out of 
this.' 

*My men!' I said, laughing. 'I'm only a private, and 
this is my sergeant.' 

*Thin ye ought to change places, me boy. Give orders 
to your mm to carry me out ot this, ISerjmt.' 

* I 'm about ready to tell the lads to put an end to a 
traitor to his country.' 

* Tchah ! Ye daren't do annything o' the kind, Serjint, 
for it would be murther. This is my counthry, and I 'm 
a prisoner of war.' 

* Let him be, Sergeant, and we '11 get him into the camp. 
Can you sit on a horse, sir ? ' I said. 

*Sure, how do I know, boy, till I thry? I've been lying 
under that dead baste till I don't seem to have any legs 
at all, at all. Ye must lift me on.' 

* Officer and a gentleman ! ' said the Sergeant scornfully. 
' I never heard an Irish gentleman with a brogue like that. 
I believe you 're one of the rowdy sort that call themselves 
patriots.' 

* Sure, and I am,' cried our prisoner. * But here, I don't 
want any wurruds with the like o' ye. Help me up gently, 
boy, and let me see if I can't shtand.' 

* Take hold of him on the other side,' I said to the 
Sergeant, and he frowningly helped, so that we got our 
prisoner upon his feet. 

'Ah!' he said, with a groan. *I think I can manage it 
if ye lift me on a horse,' 

Sandho was led up, and with a good deal of difficulty 

Charge. Q 
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and a repetition of groans and allusions to the state of his 
lower members, the Captain was hoisted into the saddle, 
and after another dmught of water he declared that he could 
*howld ' out till we got him to the * docthor.' 

' Ho doesn't look as if he could try to make a bolt of 
it/ growled the Sergeant ; * hut you 'd better throw the reins 
over your horse's head and lead him. And look here, J\Ir 
Officer and Genthiman, 1 'm very good with the revolver, 
so don't try to spur oW 

Our prisoner waved his hand contemptuously and turned 
to me. 

' Sure, me wound and me fall put it all out of me head ; 
but I had a man with me wlien I was hit, and wo were 

cut olFin tiie fight.' 

* Yes,' 1 said ; 'ihe poor fellow lies close here dead.' 
*Thin lade the horse round another way, boy. I don't 

want to look jjt the poor lad. Ah ! I don't fale so faint 
now. To think of me bad luck, though. Shot down Hke 
this, and not in battle, but hunting a gang of wagon thieves.' 

* Ila, ha, h.i ' hfij hn^ hn. ! ' roared the Sergeant^ slapping 

his thigh again and again as he laughed. *Come, I like 
that, Mr Moray. Here, IMr Captain, let me introduce you 
to the gentleman who so cleverly carried off your stores 
last night.' 

I was scarlet with indignation at being called a cattle- 
thief, and turned angrily away. 

* What ! ' said the prisoner ; * him ? "Did — did ho 

(lid But Moray — !Moray? Sure, I thought I knew 

his face again. Here, I arrest yo as a thraitor and a 
deserter from the commando, boy;' and his hand went to 
the holster to draw his revolver, which had not been 
interfered with. 

* Drop that ! ' roared the Sergeant roughly, and he dragged 
the prisoner's hand from the holster, wrenching the revolver 
from his grasp, and nearly making him lose his balance 
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and fall out of the saddle. 'IVe heard all about it. So 
you're the Irish scoundrel who summoned that poor lad, 
and "when he refused to turn traitor and fight against his 
own country, you had his hands lashed behind his back 
and treated him like a dog. Why, you miserable renegado ! 
if you weren't a wounded man I VI serve you the same. An 
officer and a gentleman ! Why, you 're a disgrace to your 
brave countrymen.' 

* Whisht ! wliisht ! ' cried our prisoner contemptuously. 
'Whislit! whisht! I'd like to whisht you with a Eoei's 

sjambok,' cried the Sergeant. * Here he finds you wounded 
and where you 'd have lain and died, and the carrion birds 
would have come to the carrion; and when the brave lad's 
helped you, given you water, bound up your wound, and 
put you on his own beast, like that man did in Scripture, 
you turn round in the nastiness of your nature and try to 
sting him. Bah! I'd be ashamed of myself. You're not 
Irish. I don't even call you a man.' 

The Sergeant's flow of indignation sounded much poorer at 

the end than at the beginning; and, his words failing now, 
I had a chance to get in a few. 

* That's enough. Sergeant,' I said. *You forget he's a 
wounded man and a prisoner.' 

*I^othalf enough, Mr Moray,' cried the Sergeant. *I'm 
not one of your sort, full of fine feelings ; only a plain, 
straightforward soldier.' 

*And a brave man,' I said, * who cannot trample on a fallen 
enemy.' 

Sergeant Briggs gave his slouch felt hat a thrust on one 
side, while he angrily tore at his grizzled shock of closely cut 
hair : it was too fierce to be called a scratch. 

'All right,' he said *all right; but the sight of him 
trying to get out a pistol to hold at the head of him as 
as' 

*Be quiet. Sergeant,' I said, smiling in spite of myself. 
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' Look : the poor fellow 's turning faint. Let 's get him to 
the camp. Ride alongside him and hold him up or he'll 
fall.' 

* If I do may I ' 



* Sergeant ! ' I shouted. 

* Oh, all right, all right. I - But here, I 'm not going 
to let you begin to domineer ovei your officer.' 

* Sergeant,' I said gently, and without a word he pressed 
his horse close alongside the prisoner, thrust a strong arm 
beneath him, and we went out into the open, passing, after 
all, the prisoner's Boer companion, whose fighting was for ever 
at an end ; and at last we reached the entrance to the old 
fort, with our wounded prisoner nearly insensible. After the 
horses had been led in, the prisoner had to be lifted down 
and placed in the temporary hospital made in a sheltered 
portion of the passage. Here the surgeon saw him at once, 
and extracted a rifle bullet, which had nearly passed through 
the shoulder. 

The Colonel was soon made acquainted with all that had 

passed, the Sergeant being ln\ informant^ and men wprft spnt 

out to give a soldier's funeral to the dead Boer, who, with the 
Captain, must have dashed out in one of our skirmishes, after 
being wounded, and tried to escape by going right round the 
kopje, but had fallen by the way. 

'Here, Moray,' said the Colonel to me the next time he 
passed, 'you've been heaping coals of fire upon your enemy's 
head, I hear 1 ' 

' Oh, I don't know, sir,' I said uneasily. 

' 1 've heard all about it, my lad ; and a nice sort of a 
prisoner you 've brought me in. If he had been a Boer I 'd 
have put him on one of the captured horses and sent him to 
his laager, but I feel as if I must keep this fellow. There, 
we shall see.' 

* A brute ! ' said Denham that same night. ' He 's actually 
had the impudence to send a message to the Colonel com- 
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plaining of his quarters and saying that he claims to be 
treated as an officer and a gentleman.' 

'Pooh I The fellow only mcnts contempt/ I said. 

'There are fifteen Iri&limen in the corj)p, and they're all 
raging about him. They say ho ought to be hung for a 
traitor. He doesn't deserve to be shot.' 

'But there isn't an Irishman in the corps would put it 
to the proof,' I said. 

* Humph ! "Well,* said Denham, * I suppose not, for he 
is a prisoner after alh Officer and a gentleninn — eh? One 
who must have left his country for his country's good.' 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



DENHAMS BAD LUCK. 




HE men of tlie corps were in high glee during 
the following days, the Boers making two or 
three attempts to cut off our grazing horses 
and oxen, but smarting terribly for being so 
venturesome. In each case they were seat 
to the right about, while our cattle were driven back into 

safety without the loss of a man. 

The enemy still surrounded us, occupying precisely the 
same lines; and, thoroughly dissatisfied with a bt^le of fight- 
ing which meant taking them into the open to attack our 
stronghold, they laagered and strengthened their position, 
waitiijg for us to attack them. This could only be done at 
the risk of terrible loss and disaster, for the Boers were so 
numerous that any attempt to cut through them might only 
result in our small force being surrounded and overwhelmed 
by sheer weight of numbers. Therefore our Colonel decided 
not to make an attack. 

' The Colonel says they *re ten to one, Val ; and as we 've 
plenty of water and provisions, he will leave all " acting on 
the aggressive" to the Doppies.' 

This remark was made by ray companion Denham when 
we had been in possession of the old fortress for nearly a 
fortnight. 

At first, while still suffering a little from the injuries I 
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had received, the confinement was depressing ; but as I 
gradually recovered from my wrenches and bruises, and as 
there was so much to do, and we were so often called upon 
to be ready for the enemy, the days and nights passed not 
unpleasantly. Discipline was strictly enforced, and every- 
thing was carried out in the most orderly way. Horses and 
cattle were watered and sent out to graze in charge of escorts, 
and a troop was drawn up beyond the walls, ready to dash 
out should the Boers attempt to cut them off; guard was 
regularly mounted; and the men were set to build stone 
walls and roofs in parts of the old place, to give protection 
from the cold nights and the rain that might fall at any 
time. 

As for the men, they were as jolly as the proverbial sand- 
boys ; and at night the walls echoed with song and chorus. 
Then games were contrived, some played by the light of the 
fires and others outside the walls. Bats, balls, and stumps 
were made for cricket; of course very roughly fashioned, 
but they afforded as much amusement as if they had come 

straight from one of the best "English makers. 

There was, however, a monotDny about our food supply, 
and the officers more than once banteringly asked me when 
I was going to cut out another half dozen wagons. 

* Bring more variety next time,' they said merrily. *Pick 
out one loaded with tea, coffee, sugar, and butter.' 

*Yes,' cried Denhani, laughing; * and when you are abouc 
it, bring us some pots and kettles and potatoes. We can 
eat the big ones ; and, as we seem to be settled here for 
the rest of our days, we 're going to start a garden and plant 
the little 'taters in that.' 

' To be sure,' said another officer ; * and I say, young fellow, 
mind and choose one of the next teams with some milch- 
cows in it. I feel as if I should like to milk.' 

I laughed too, but I felt as if I should not much like to 
undertake such another expedition as the last, and that it 
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would be pleasaiiter to remaiu coutent with the roast beef 
and very decent bread our men contiived to make in the old 
furnace after it had been a Int modified, or with the ' cookies ' 
that were readily made on an iron plate over a fire of glow 
ing embers. Oh no ! I don't mean damper, that stocJgy cake 
of Hour and water fried in a pan ; tliey were the very eatable 
cakes one of our corporals turned out by mixing plenty of 
good beef drip2)ing with the flour, and kneading all up 
together. They were excellent— or, as Denham said, would 
have been if we liad possessed some salt. 

One of our greatest difticulties was the want of fuel, for 
it was scarce around the old stronghold when we had cut 
down all the trees and bushes growing out of the ledges 
and cracks about the kopje ; and the question had been 
mooted whether we should not be obliged to blast out some 
of the roots wedged in amongst the stones by ramming in 
cartridges. Eut while there was any jwssibility of making 
adventuious raids in all dirt^ctions where patches of trees 
existed, and the men could gallop out, halt, and each man, 

arnied with sword nnd ,1 piece of rein r'ut his fnmrot hind 

it up, and gallop back, gunpowder was too \aluable to be 
used for blasting roots. This wis now, however, becoming 
a tcnibl} difficult pro])lem, foi the enemy — eagerly seizing 
upon the chance to make reprisals when these were attended 
by no great risk to themselves had more than once chased 
and ncaily captured our foraging jurties. 

C(mse(|ucntly all thoughts of Jnes for warmth during the 
cold nights, wlien they would liavc been most welcome, wore 
abandoned ; while the men eagerly volunteered for cooks' 
assistants ; and the officers were not above gathering in the 
old furnace place of a night, after the cooking was over, for 
the benefit of the warmth still emitted by the impromptu 
oven. 

Meanwhile every economy possible was practiced, and tlie 
fuel store jealously guarded. The said fuel store consisted 
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of every bone of the slaughtered animals that could be saved, 
and even the hides ; these, though malodorous, giving out 
a, fine heat when helped by the green faggots, which were 
in turn started ablaze by chips of the gradually broken-up 
wagons. 

Then, too, the veldt -w^as laid under contribution, men 
going out mounted, and furnished with sacks, which they 
generally brought back full of the scattered bones of game 
which had at one time swarmed in the neighbourhood, but 
had been ruthlessly slaughtered by the Boers. 

So the days glided on, with not the slightest prospect, 

apparently, of our escape. 

' Every one 's getting precious impatient, Val/ said Denham 
one day when we were idling up on the walls with his field 
glass, after lying listlessly chatting about the old place and 
wondering what sort of people they were who built it, and 
whether they did originally come gold hunting from Tyre and 
Sidon. *Yes,' he added, *we are impatient in the extreme.' 

* It doesn't seem like it,' I replied ; ' the men are con 
tented enough.' 

* Pooh ! They 're nobody. I mean the officers. The 
chiefs leg 's pretty nearly right again, and he was saying at 
mess only yesterday that it was a most unnatural state of 
afiairs for British officers to be forced by a set of low-bred 
Dutch Boers, no better than farm-labourers, to eat their beef 
without either mustard, horse-radish, or salt.' 

'Horrible state of destitution,' [ said quietly. 

' !N"one of your sneers, Farmer Val,' he cried. ' He 's 
right, and I 'm getting sick of it myself. He says it is such 
an ignoble position for a mounted corps to sufler themselves 
to be shut up here, and not to make another dash for 

freedom.' 

' "Well, I shall be glad if we make another attempt to get 

through their lines,' I said thoughtfully. 

* That 's what the Major said, when, hang me ! if the chief 
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didn't turn suddenly round like a weathercock, and say 
that what we were doing was quite right, because we held 
this great force of Boers uccupled so that the General 
might carry out his plans without being harassed by so 
large a body of men.* 

' That 's right enough,' I said. 

'Don't you get blowing hot and cold,' cried Denham, with 
impatience, ' Then some one else sided with the Colonel. 
It was the doctor, I think. He said the General must 
know when, where, and how we were situated, and that 
sooner or later he would attack the Boers, rout them, and 
set us at liberty.' 

'That sounds wise,' I hazarded. 

* No, it doesn't,' said my companion; 'because we shouldn't 
want setting at liberty then. Do you suppose that if we 
heard the General's guns, and found that he was attacking 
the enemy, we should sit still here and look on 1 ' 

* Well, it wouldn't be right,' I replied. 

' Right 1 Of course not. As soon as the attack was made 
we should file out and begin to hover on the enemy's 
flank or rear, or somewhere else, waiting our time, and 
then go at them like a wedge and scatter them. Oh, how 
I do long to begin ! ' 

*It seems to me,' I said thoughtfully, *that the General 
ought to have sent some one to find uS and bring us a 
despatch ordering the Colonel what to do.' 

* I dare say he has half a dozen by now — and the Boers 
have captured them ; but it doesn't matter.' 

* Doesn't matter ? ' I said wonderingly. 

' No ; because, depend upon it, he 'd have ordered us to 
sit fast till he came.' 

'Well, but oughtn't the Colonel to have sent out a 
despatch or two telling the General how we are fixed 1 ' 

'Yes — no I don't know,' said Denham sourly. 'I'm 
only a subaltern — a bit of machinery that is wound up 
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sometimes by my superior officers, and then I turn round 
till I 'm stopped. Subalterns are not expected to have any 
brains, or to think fur thymselves.' 

* Now you are exaggerating, ' I said. 

'l^ot a bit of it, my little man. But I know what I 
should have done if I had been chief.' 

* What 's that ? ' 

'Sent out a smart fellow who could track and ride/ 

* With a despatch for the Genei-al ? ' 

*No; a message that couldn't fall into the enemy's hands. 
I 'd have gone like a shot' 

* You couldn't send yourself,' I said dryly. 
' Eh 1 What do you mean 1 ' 

* You were telling me what you would have done if you 
had been chief.' 

'Bah ! Yah ! Don't you pretend to be so sharp. That's 
what the old man ought to do, though — send out a mes- 

* 

senger, and if he didn't find the General he 'd find out how 
things are going. I believe the Boers are licking our regular 

tiuops.' 

*0h, nonsense!' I said, looking startled. 'Impossible.' 

* Nothing 's impossible in war, my boy. I 'm getting un- 
comfortable. You'd go with a message if you were ordered?' 

*0f course,' I said. 

'Of course you would. That's what the chief ought to 
do, and I've a good mind to tell him so. But I say,' he 
added, in alarm, * don't you go and tell any one what I 've 
been talking about' 

I looked him in the face and laughed. 

* Of course you will not, ' said Denham confidently. 
' Hullo ! Going ? ' 

* Yes ; I want to go and see how the great Irish captain 
is,' I replied. 

'What do you want to go and see him for?' said my 

companion angrily. 
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' I hardly know/ 1 replied * I like to see that he 's getting 
better/ 

'Weil, you are a rum chap/ cried Denham. *I should 
have thought you would like to go and sit upon the 
bragging brute. Why, last time, when I went with you, he 
talked to both of us as if we were two privates in his Boer 
corps.' 

* Yes, he 's a self satisfied, inflated sort of fellow ; but he 's 

wounded and a prisoner.' 

'What of that] It's only what he ought to be. I want 
to know what's to be done with him.' 

* The Colonel won't send him to the Boer lines when he 's 

well enough to move, I hope.' 

'Not he. I expect he'll be kept till he can be handed 
over Ifo the General. Here, I '11 come with you.' 

I was quite willing, and we descended to the hospital, as 
the shut off part of one of the passages was called ; and there 
sat the only patient and prisoner, with an armed sentry 
close at hand to prevent any attempt at escape. 

The Captain turned his head sharply on hearing our foot- 
steps, and gave us both a haughty stare, which amused 
Denham, making him look to me and smile. 

* Oh, you 've come at last,' said the patient. ' I 've been 
wanting you.' 

' What is it r I said. ' Water 1 ' 

*Bah!' he replied, his upper lip curling. *I want you to 
bring your chief officer here.' 

' I dare say you do, my fine fellow,' cried Denham. * Pretty 
good for a prisoner ! You don't suppose he '11 come — do 
you ? Here, what do you want 1 Tell me, and I '11 carry 
your message to the chief.' 

Moriarty gave the young officer a contemptuous glance, 
and then turned to me. 

*Go and tell the Colonel, or whatever he is, that I am 
greatly surprised at his inattention to my former message.' 
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'Did you send a message?' I asked, surprised by his 
words. 

* Of course I did, two days ago, by the surgeon. It 's 
not gentlemanly of your Colonel. Go and tell him that I 
feel "well enough to move now, and that I desire him to 
send me with a proper escort, and under a white flag, to 
make an exchange of prisoners.' 

* Well, I '11 take your message/ I said ; * but ' 

'Yes, go at once,' said Moriarty, * and bring me back an 
answer, for I'm sick of this place.' 

He turned away, and, without so much as a glance at 
Denham, lay back, staring up at the sky. 

'Well,' said Denham when we were out of hearing, 'of 
all the arrogance and cheek I ever witnessed, that fellow 
possesses the most. Here, what are you going to do *? ' 

'Take the message to the Colonel,' I replied. 

'Going to do what?' cried Denham. ' liothing of the 
kind.' 

'But I promised him.' 

'I know you did; but you must have a lit of delirium 
coming on. It's being too. much up in the sun.' 

'Nonsense,' I said. 'I've no time for joking.' 

' Joking, my dear boy 1 !N"othing of the kind. I 'm 
going to take you to the doctor ; he '11 nip your complaint 
in the bud.' 

' Absurd/ I cried. * Come with me to the Colonel.' 



( 



What ! To deliver the message ? ' 
Of course.' 



' No, Val, my boy. I like you too well to let you go to 
the old man. Do you know what he 'd do 1 ' 

' Send me back to our friend there with a message as sharp 
as a sword. Of course I know he will not send him across 
to the Boers.' 

'My dear Val,' said Denham solemnly, 'let me inform 
your ignorance exactly what wculd happen. I know the 
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chief from old experience. He '11 sit back and listen to you 
with one of those pleasant smiles he puts on when he 's 
working himself up into a xa^e. He '11 completely disarm 
you — as he did me once — and all the time, as he hears you 
patiently to the end, he '11 think nothing about my lord 
Paddy there, but associate you, my poor boy, with what he 
will consider about the most outrageous piece ot impudence 
he ever had addressed to him. Then suddenly he 11 spring 
up and say No, I will not spoil the purity of the 

atmosphere this beautiful evening by repeating a favourite 
expletive of his he '11 say something you will not at all 
like, and then almost kick you out of his quarters.' 

'I don't believe it,' I said. 

* That 's giving me the lie, Val, my boy. He '11 be in 
such a rage that he'll forget himself; for, though he's a 
splendid soldier, and as brave a man as ever crossed a charger, 
he is one of the ' 

' What, Mr Denham 1 ' said the gentleman of whom he 
spoke, suddenly standing before us. * Pray speak out ; I like 
to hear what my officers think of me.' 




CHAPTER XXXII. 



DENHAM SHIVERS. 



WANTED to dash off not from fear, but 
to indulge in a hearty roar of laughter for 
Denham's countenance at that moment Avore 
the drollest expression I have ever seen upon 
the face of man. 
Ill beg your pardon, Colonel,' he stammered at 




last. 



c 



I 



*For backbiting me, sir,' said the Colonel shortly, 
could not help hearmg your last sentence, for you raised 
your voice and forced it upon me. !N"o"\v, if you please, I 
am one of the— what 1 * 

* I Avas — I was only telling Moray here, sir, that you were 
er er very passionate, and that if ' 

* Passionate, am II ' 

' Yes, sir,' stammered Denham. * 'No, no ; I beg your 
pardon, sir. I didn't mean to say that.' 

* I presume you are saying what you consider to be the 
truth, Mr Denham,' said the Colonel coldly. ' Now, pray 



go on : and that if ' 

'If he came to you with with a message, sir, that he 
has just received, you would kick him out of your presence.' 

* Humph ! ' said the Colonel sternly. * Just this minute, 
sir, you said of me what you believed to be the truth ; but 
now you have been saying what you must know to be false. 
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— Pray, what was the message Moray?' he added, turning 
to me. 

There was only one thing to do, and I did it, giving 
Moriarty's message to the end. 

*The insolent, conceited idiot!' said the Colonel scorn- 
fully. *You need not go back to him with my answer; 
but if yoii come across him again and he asks what I 
said, you can tell him this : that at the first opportunity I 
shall hand him over to my superior officers, as one of 
Her Majesty's subjects found Avith arms in his hand fighting 
against the British force after taking service with her enemies, 
and doing his best to impress Englishmen to serve in the 
same ranks. — Mr Denham, I should like a few words with 
you in the morning.' 

He turned upon his heel and strode heavily away, with 
his spurs clinking loudly and the guard at the end of his 
scabbard giving a sharp chink every now and then, as, field- 
glass in hand, he climbed to the top of the wall to take a 
look round at the positions of the enemy before the evening 
closed in. 

* Well,' said Denham at last, looking the while as if all 
the military starch had been taken out of him, * you've 
done it now.' 

I could keep back my laughter no longer. 
'Somebody has,' I cried merrily. 

*Yes,' he said dolefully; 'somebody has. Oh, I say, 
Val, you oughtn't to have told tales like that.' 

* What 1 ' I cried. * How could I help it ? ' 

* Well, I suppose you couldn't, ' said my companion. * But 

there never Avas such an unlucky beggar as I am. What 

did he want to come upon us just at that moment for? Oh 

dear I oh dear ! and I got to face him to morrow morning ! 

I say, can't we do something to put it off — something to make 
him fortret it ? ' 



* Impossible,' I said. 



^^^" 
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' Ob, I don't know ; try and think of a good dodf:jo a 
fiortio, or doing somcthiiifi; t:> niako tlio IJoors come on to nif^dit. 
If wo h.id a joll_) ^n)(>d li^^lit ImW foigt t all tilxiut It, and I 
fchouldn't hear any nioiv aliout the niisorahlo businoss. Here, 
wliat can "wo do to nnko the Eoors conio on 1 L niiglit <;ot 
killed in the set-to, and thou 1 should escape thirf a^^fnl 
wigging/ 

*"W"lio onght to go and soc tlic doctor now?' T said. 
' Who 's going mad ? * 

' 1 am, I Ix'litn^e, did fellow ; and enough to make nie. 
It's enough to make a fellow desert. Here, 1 knmv ; I'll 
do something. It's all tlie fault of that niiserahle renegade. 
I 'II go in and half kill him au iur^olenl, insulting brute ! ' 

Just then l)eidiam, wIkj v. an as fearless as any man in 
the ranks when out with the corps, started violently in his 
alarm; for a hail cime from high up on the wall in the 
Colonel's familiar voice ; an<l upon looking up, there he was, 
glass in hand, looking down at us. 

'J)cnham,' cried the ColoTiel, *run to the Major. T( 11 
him to come here to me at once, and biing his glass.' 

*Yes, sir,' cried my companion. 'Come with me, Val. 
My word! ITe gave me such a turn, as the old Avomen 
say; J thought lie 'd heard me ac^'ain. Huriali, oil ftlNtw! 
there's something up, and no mi-^take. 1 shan't get that 
tongue Hogging after all.' 






CHAPTER XXXIII. 



DENHAM PROVES TO BE RIGHT. 




N a few minutes the Major had joined the 
Colonel, and soon every officer and man in 
the old fortification was waiting breathlessly 
for information as to what intelligence regard 
ing the movements of the enemy the two 
stern looking men up on the wall were gathering into 
their brains through their glasses intelligence far beyond 

the ken of the sentries, whose duty it was to keep strict 
watch upon the great circle which was formed by the Boer 

lines. 

There was no hurry or bustle ; but our trumpeter had 
buckled his sword belt and taken down his instrument from 
where it hung, and then stationed himself upon one of the 
blocks of stone in the great courtyard, watching his chiefs, 
and holding his instrument ready, while his eyes seemed about 
to start out of his head in his excitement. Everywhere it 
was the same. Men glided abDut here and there, after a 
glance at the ranges of rifles against the wall, with their 
well filled bandoliers, and only paused at last where each 
could dart to his horse, ready to saddle and bridle the 
tethered beast. The officers were also silently preparing 
buckling on their swords, taking revolvers from their belt 
holsters, and filling the chambers from their cartridge pouches, 
(juite mechanically, without taking their eyes off the watchers 
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on the wall. But in spite of all these preparations no 
sounds were heard save thosa made by the horses an 
impatient stamp or pawing at the stones, followed by a 
snort or a whinnying neigh. 

I did as the rest had done. Meeting Denham after his 
return from the sheltered spot occupied by the officers, we 
stood together, looking up at the wall. 

* "What a long time they are taking ! ' whispered Denham 
impatiently. ' The Doppies can't be coming on, or they 'd 
have been seen before now.' 

Almost as he spoke the two officers strode to one end of 
the rampart and began to inspect the veldt again. The next 
minute they were making for the opposite side of the great 
building, to examine the country in that direction ; and here 
they stood for a long time. 

* Oh dear ! ' groaned Denham at last. ' What 's its name 
deferred makes the heart sink into your boots. It's a false 
alarm.' 

' Not it,' I said, * for there has been no alarm.' 
*Well, you know what I mean. It's all over. T did 
hope the chief would be so busy that he 'd forget all about 
what I said. There never was such a miserably unlucky 
beggar born as I am. Now we shall' 

Just then the Major left the Colonel's side, came to the 
edge of the wall, and looked down into the court, gave a 
nod of satisfaction, and made a sign to the trumpeter, whose 
bugle went with a flip to his lips, and there was a sound 
as if the pent-up breath of some four hundred men had been 
buddeidy allowed to escape. Then the walls were echoing 
to the call 'Boot and Saddle,' and every man sprang to his 
hung-up saddle and then to his horse, the willing beasts 
seeming all of a tremor with an excitement as great as that 
of their riders. Long practice had made us quick; and in 
an incredibly short time I was standing like the rest with 
my rifle slung across my back, holding Sandho's bridle ready 
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* 

to lead him out through the gateway, mihtary fashion, though 
he would have walked at my side like a dog. 

'We're only going for a bit of a reconnaissance,' said 
Sergeant Briggs gruffly as, after a sharp, non com. glance at 
his men, he settled down close to my side, 

' How do you know *? ' I asked, speaking as if to a friend, 
and not to a superior officer on parade. 

* 'No orders for water bottles and rations, my lad. I was 
in hopes that we were going to make a dash through them 
and get out of this prison of a place.' 

* What ! and leave all that splendid beef, Briggs ? ^ said 
Denham, who came up in time to hear the Sergeant's words. 

* Yes ; and the gold mine too, sir. We could come back 
and take possession of that.' 

' But the bullocks ? ' 

' They 'd find their way out and get their living on the 
veldt. Needn't trouble about them, sir. Look out.' 

We were looking out, for our two chief officers had now 
descended from the walls and crossed to where their servants 
wevp holding their chargers. 

Directly after a note was sounded, followed by a sharp 
order or two, and horse and man, troop after troop, filed out 
into position and stood ready to mount. 

The order was not long in coming, and we sprang into 
our saddles, all in profound ignorance of what was before 
us, save that we were soon to return. About fifty men had 
been left as garrison. 

Then an order was given, and we divided into two bodies. 
One detachment, under the ]\Iajor, moved off, to pass round 
by the kopje ; the other, in which I served, taking the oppo 
site direction, but turning after passing round the stronghold, 
and meeting the other detachment about half a mile to the 
east. There we sat, obtaining in the clear evening light a 
full view of the enemy's proceedings. 

We had no sooner halted than the officers' glasses were 
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focussed, and all waited anxiously for an explanation of the 
movements "which the non commissioned officers and privates 
could see somewhat indistinptly with the naked eye. 

Denham was close to me ; and, like the good fellow he 
was, he took care to let me know what he made out, speaking 
so that his words were plainly heard by Sergeant Briggs and 
the others near. 

' It seems to be a general advance of the enemy/ he said, 
with his eyes close to his glass. ' Tliey 're coining steadily 
on at a walk. Yes ; wagons and all.' 

'That doesn't mean an attack, sir,* said the Sergeant. 

*I don'D know what it means,' said Denham. *Yes, I 
think I do. They Ve got some notion into their heads that 
we mean to break through the ring, and they are going to 
close up, to make it more solid.' 

' They think we 're getting tired of it, sir, and that when 
we see them loaded with plenty of good things w^e shall 
surrender.' 

' Perhaps it 's out of kindncbs, Briggs,' said Denham, 
laughini?. *They want to tempt us into making another 
raid because the distance will be shorter for us to go.' 

* Then I 'm afraid they '11 be disappointed^ sir, for the 
Colonel isn't likely to risk losing any of his men while 
we 've got all those bullocks to eat.' 

*I don't know what to make of it,' said Denham; then, 
thoughtfully : * It looks to me like some bit of cunning — a 
sort of ruse to get within rifle-shot. Look how steadily 
they 're coming on.' 

That wiib plain enough to us all, line after line of horse- 
men advancing as regularly as ii they had been well-drilled 
cavalry; and for my part, inexperienced as I was in such 
matters, I could not help thinking that the wagons were 
being pushed forward on purpose to afford cover for their 

best marksmen, and that in a short time the bullets would 
begin to be pinging and buzzing about our ears. 
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I can't say what the Colonel thought ; but almost directly 
the trumpet rang out, and we were cantered back, to file 
steadily into the great courtyard again, with the men grum- 
bling and muttering among themselves at having been made 
what they called fools of. 

* I tell you what it is, Yal/ said Denham as soon as he had 
another chance to speak ; * I believe I Ve got it.* 

* What— the Boers' plan ? ' 

' Yes ; don't you see 1 They '11 come right in so as to be 
within easy shot of our grazing grounds.' 

' Oh ! ' I exclaimed, ' I never thought of that. Of course ; 
and if the horses and cattle are driven out, they '11 be able to 
shoot them down till we haven't a beast left.' 

' JN'or a bit of beef. It 's to force us to surrender a 
regular siege.' 

It was rapidly getting dark then ; and we soon learned 
that our ideas of the Boers' ruse were the same as those 
entertained by our chiefs. 

Upon the strength of the closer approach the sentries were 
doubled, and by means of the wagons the entrance to our 
stronghold was barricaded in a more efifectual way ; but we 
were not to be allowed to rest with a feeling of security that 
night. In about a couple of hours after our return a shot 
was fired by one of the sentries, then another, and another ; 
and the men stood to their arms, on foot, ready for an attack 
by the enemy. In a few minutes, however, the news ran 
round that the sentries had fired at a dark figure creeping 
along under the wall inside the courtyard after repeated 
challenges ; and, later, the news spread that the sentry on 
guard over the prisoner was lying insensible and bleeding 
from a great cut on the back of his head, and that Captain 
Moriarty was nowhere to be found. 



CHAPTEE XXXIV. 



AN AMBUSCADE IN STONE. 




HE chief's in an a"v\'ful rage, Val/ said Denham, 
when he came to me after a thorough search 
had seemed to prove that the prisoner had 
eluded the vigilance of the sentries. ' He 
swears that some one must have been acting 
in collusion with the pompous blackguard, and that he means 
to have the whole of our Irish boys before him and cross- 
examine the lot.' 

* I hope he will not,' I said. 

*So Ho T ; fnr T flon'f "KpItpvp otip ai theTn would have 

lent him a hand, and it would offend them all.' 

*Yes,' I said; 'they're all as hotheaded and peppery as 
can be.' 

'Spoiling for a fight,' put in Denham. 

*Yesj and so full of that queer feeling which makes them 
think a set is made against them because they are Irish.' 

'Exactly,' cried my companion ; *and it's such a mistake 
on their part, because we always like them for their high 
spirits and love o± a bit ot fun.' 

'They're the wittiest and cleverest fellows in the corps.' 

* And if I wanted a dozen chaps to back m^e up in some 
dangerous business, I 'd sooner depend on them for standing 
to me to the last than any one I know.' 

*0h! it would be a pity,' I said warmly. 'I hope the 
Colonel will think better of it.' 
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Denham winked at me as we sat in shelter by the light of 
a newly invented lamp, made of a bully beef tin cut down 
shallow and with a couple of dints in the side ; it was full of 
melted fat, across which a strip out of the leg of an old 
cotton stocking had been laid sd that the two ends projected 
an inch beyond the two spout like dints. 

* What does that mean 1 ' I asked. 

'The chief/ said Denham, *good old boy, kicks up a 
shindy, and swears he '11 do this or that, and then he thinks 
better of it. I We got off my wigging.' 

* How do you know 1 ' I said. 

* Met the old boy after I had been having a regular hunt 
everywhere with half a-dozen men, and he nodded to me in 
quite a friendly way. ^' Thank you, Denham," he said. 
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" Tell your men that they were very smart. 
'I 'm glad of that,' I said. 

* Same here, dear boy. It 's his way, bless him ! He likes 
a red rag to go at, the old John Bull that he is ; but if 
another begins to flutter somewhere else, he forgets number 
one and goes in for number two.' 

' Yes, I 've noticed that,' I said. * But it 's a great pity 
that fellow got away. I believe he has been shamming a 

bit lately.' 

* ISTo doubt about it. The nuisance of it is, that the brute 
will go and put the Boers up to everything as to our 
strength, supplies, ammunition, and goodness knows what 
else. But, look here, I'm going on now to see how Sam 
Wren is.' 

' Sam Wren 'i ' I cried wonderingly. ' What 's the matter 
with him 1 ' 

* Matter 1 Why, he was the sentry Moriarty knocked 
down.' 

'Oh, poor fellow ! I am sorry,' I said, for the private in 
question was one of the smartest and best tempered men in 
our troop. 
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'So's everybody,' replied Denham. *I say: it was con- 
tusion in his case, not collusion.' 
' Where is he V I said. 

* In hospital. Duncombe 's a bit uneasy about him. I 'm 
going on again to see him. Will you come 1 ' 

* Of course,' I said eagerly. 

* Come along, then. We '11 take the lamp, or some sentry 
may be popping at us.' 

*The wind will puff it out in that narrow passage.' 

* Not as I shall carry it,' replied my companion ; and he 
led off, with his broad brimmed felt held over the flickering 
wick, in and out among the fallen stones between the 
walls, nearly to the other side of the court. Here another 
covered in patch had been turned into a fairly snug hospital 
by hanging up two wagon tilts t\renty feet apart, after clear 
ing away the loose stones ; and a certain number of fairly 
comfortable beds had been made of the captured corn sacks. 

On reaching the first great curtain Denham called upon me 
to hold it aside, as his hands were full ; and as I did so I 
caught sight, on the right hand side, of our doctor down on 
one knee and bending over his patient, whose face could be 
seen by the light of a lantern placed upon a stone, while his 
voice sounded plainly, as if he were replying to something 
the surgeon had said. 

'Only me, Duncombe,' said Dsnham. *Just come to see 
how Wren is.' 

* Better, thank goodness,' said the doctor. *He seemed to 
come-to about five minutes ago.' 

'I am glad, Wren,' said Denham, setting down the lamp 
beside the lantern. 

* Thank ye, sir,' said the poor fellow, smiling. 

* Moray's come with me to look you up.' 

The wounded man looked pleaded to see me, and then his 
face puckered up as he turned his eyes again to the doctor 
and said : 
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*I don't mind the crack on the head, sir, a bit. Soldiers 
deal in hard knocks, and they must expect to get some back 
in return. I know I Ve given picntj. It 's being such a soft 
worries me.' 

' Well, don't let it worry you. Help me by taking it all 
coolly, and I '11 soon get you well again.' 

* That you will, sir. I know that/ said the man gently. 

* Eut I feel as if I should like to tell the Colonel that I was 
trying to do my duty.' 

*He doesn't want telling that, Sam,' said Denham. 'Of 

course you were.' 

* But I oughtn't to have been such a fool, sir such a soft 
Tommy of a fellow. I knew he was a humbug ; but he 
looked so bad, and pulled such a long face, that I didn't 
like to be hard. "Here, sentry," he says, as he sat up with 
his back to the wall, just after you'd gone, "this right leg's 
gone all dead again. It 's strained and wrenched through 
the horse lying upon it all those hours. Just come and 
double up one of those sacks and lay it underneath for a 

cushion The pain keepq mp from going to sleep."' 

'Oh, that's iiow it happened was it?' said the doctor, 
while we two listened eagerly. 

*I'm coming to it directly, sir,' said the man querulously. 

* "Well, sir, seeing as I felt that, as I was sentry over the 
hospital, I was in charge of a wounded man as well, I just 
rested my rifle against the wall, picked up one of the sacks, 
and doubled it in four. Then, just as innocent as a babby, 
I kneels down, lifts up his leg softly, bending over him like, 
and was just shoving the bit of a cushion like thing under 
his knee, when it seemed as if one of the big stones up 
there had fallen flat on the back of my head, and I heard 
some one say, "Take that, you ugly Sassenach beast! and 
see how you like lying in hospital." Then it was all black, 
sir, till I opened my eyes and saw you holding that stuff to 
my lips.' 
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*Yes, my man,' said the doctor^ *no\v don't talk any more, 
but lie still.' 

* Tell me about that crack vn the head again, sir, please. 
It wasn't one of the stones fell down, then? ' 

'l^o; the prisoner must have got hold of this piece some- 
how, then kept it ready by the side of his bed, and struck 
you down.' 

*And a nasty, dirty, cowardly blow, too,' said the poor 
fellow feebly. ' Beg pardon, sir ; you '11 pull me round as 
quickly as you can won't you ? ' 

* Of course,' said the doctor, smiling. 

* Thank ye, sir. I want to have an interview with that 
gentleman again.' 

' I suppose so,' said Denham ; ' and so do about four hundred 
of the corps. He 'd have been stood up with his back to one of 
the walls and shot by this time, but the brute has got away.' 

*We shall run against him again, though, sir,' said the 
wounded man confidently, *and Ave shan't mistake him for 
any one else. Eeg pardon, though, sir ; you 're quite sure 
my skull isn't broken ?' 

' Quite,' said the doctor. ' 'No^v be quiet.' 

'Certainly, sir; but is it cracked?' 

*No, noryet cracked,' said the doctor, smiling. 'You're 
suffering from concussion of the brain,' 

' And I '11 concuss his brain, sir, if I can only get a chance ; 

hut I will do it fair and Yes, sir, I 've done, and I 'm 

going to sleep.' 

He smiled at us both, and then closed his eyes ; while, after 
a few words with the doctor, Denham picked up the lamp, 
and we went gently to the other rough curtain. 

*It's just as near to go back this way,' said Denham as I 
lowered the canvas again, and we passed on, to be confronted 
directly after by a sentry, who challenged with his levelled 
bayonet pointed at our breasts; but after giving the word 
we passed on. 
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* Seems queer for poor Sam Wren/ said my companion, 
'changing places like that. Sentry one moment; patient the 
next. Bah ! it is a nuibdiice that the prisoner should have 
been able to get away.' 

* And go back to the Boers, full of all he has seen here,' I 
said. 

* Well, it will make us all the more careful,' said Denham, 
still shading the lamp with his hat as we "went on, till we 
had passed where we could hear the movement of the horses 
tethered to the long lines, with none too mucli room to stir, 
poor beasts ! Commenting on the condition of our mounts, 
I remarked that, as the Boers had come in so close, the 
horses would have but little opportunity for stretching their 
legs. 

' Oh, don't you be afraid about that ; the chief isn't the 
man to let the Doppies come close like this without having 
something to say on his side. You may depend upon it that 
the moment he feels that the horses are going the wrong way, 
there '11 be such a dash made as will astonish our friends 
outside ' 

'Well, I shall not be sorry,' I said, *for I don't like being 
shut up as we are. Look up. I say, what a lovely starlight 
night ! ' 

* No, thank you,' replied Denham. * I like fine nights, but 
I like to take care of my shins ; and if I get star gazing the 
lamp will be blown out, and we shall be going down one of 
those holes into the old gold mine. There is one just in 
front — isn't there 1 ' 

' Two,' I said ; * but there are great stones laid across now.' 

* Across the middle ; but there 's plenty of room to go down 
on one side. Look ! Here we are.' 

He stopped and held the lamp down, its feeble rays show- 
ing that he was upon a broad stone laid across one of the 
old mine shafts, one of those close by the ancient furnace we 
had discovered on our first visit. On this he now halted for 
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a moment, partly from curiosity, partly to draw my attention 
to the danger. 

* I should like to tie some of the horses' reims together and 
have a decent lantern, so as to be let down to explore these 
places.' 

*You couldn't,' I said. * Don't you remember when we 
threw a stone down this one it fell some distance and then 
went splash into the water 1 ' 

* It was the one farther on, not this one,' said Denham, 
bending lower. 

*"Well, you may depend upon it that there 'd be no going 
far before coming to water.' 

' Val ! ' cried my companion suddenly. 

* What 's the matter 1 ' 

'That's what some of our chaps have been doing.' 

* What ! going down to the water 1 ' 

* ITo ; exploring to find gold. Look here ; they 've been 
doing exactly what I said. Here 's a reim tied round this 
stone with the end going right down, and ' 

Oraah / 

'Ah! Val!' 

There was the sound of a couple of strokes, one falling 
upon the lamp, which seemed to leap down into the shaft at 
our feet, the other stroke falling on Denham 's head ; and as 
I sprang to his assistance I was conscious of receiving a 
tremendous thrust which sent me headlong downward, as if 
I were making a dive from the stone I tried to cross. The 
next minute my head came in contact with stones, strange 
scintillations of light flashed before my eyes, there was a roar 
as of thunder in my ears, and then all was blank. 



CHAPTEE XXXV. 




IN DOLEFUL DUMPS. 

S^I^E was a strange awakening to what appeared 
™^ like a confused dream. There was a terrible 
pain in my head, and a sensation as of some 
thing warm and wet trickling down the side of 
my face, accompanied by a peculiar smarting 
which made me involuntarily raise my hand and quickly 
draw it away again, for I had only increased the pain. Then 
I lay quite still, trying to puzzle out what was the matter. 

At first I could only realise the faot tbat the darkness was 
intense. After a time the idea occurred that I must have 
been out with my troop attacking the Boers, and that a 
bullet had struck me diagonally on the forehead and glanced 
off after making the cut, which kept bleeding; but I was so 
stunned that a kind of veil seemed to be raised between the 
present and the past. 

*I shall think all about it soon,' I mused, *It*s of no use 
to worry after a fall.' 

Then I wondered about Sandho, and how the poor beast 
had fared, a pang of mental agony shooting through me as 
I listened. 

I could not hear a sound. 

* He 's killed,' was my next thought ; * for if he had been 
alive he would have stopped directly I fell from his back, 
and waited for me to remount.' 
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I began to feel about with my hands ; but instead of 
touching soft earth or bush I felt rough stones, wet and 
slimy as if enated with fine mosg, and it had lately been rain 

ing. A faint musical drip, as of falling water, strengthened 
this notion ; but I did not try to follow it out, for my head 
throbbed severely. So I lay still trying to rest, and gazing 
upward expecting to see the stars. All above, however, was 
black with a solid intensity that was awe inspiring. I could 
see nothing ; but I could feel, and became aware of another 
fact : I was lying among rocks ]n a most uncomfortable and 
painful position, with my head and shoulders in a niche 
between two pieces of stone, and my teet high above me. 

•At the foot of some kopje,' I remember fancying. Then 
my mind grew clearer so much clearer that I felt for my 
handkerchief, got it out of my breast, doubled it, and bound 
it round my forehead to stop the bleeding. This took me 
some time ; but the movement, painful though it was, seemed 
to give me more power of thinking, and I began to do more. 
After an effort, I managed to get my back and shoulders out 
of the crevice in the rocks where they were wedged. Then 
my legs slipped down of their own weight, and I felt myself 
gliding down a sharp incline. I spread out my hands to stop 
myself, and succeeded, bringing up against some loose stones. 

*Sandho's somewhere at the bottom of this slope,' I 
thought, and I called him by name ; but I was horrified to 
hear my words go reverberating from me with strange, whis 
pering echoes which died slowly away. 

' How strange ! ' I muttered, as the intense darkness made 
my feeling of confusion leturn. ' Where am 1 1 What place 
is this ] ' 

I knew I was saying these words aloud ; and what fol 
lowed came like an answer to my question, for from some 
where close at hand there was a deep moaning sigh. I 
started violently and tried to creep away ; but my head 
began to swim with terrible giddiness on attempting to move. 
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As this subsided a little I thrust out my hand cautiously and 
began to feel about, touching at the end of a few seconds 
something which brought back my memory with a rush. My 
fingers had come in contact with the tin contrivance we had 
used for a lamp ; and, naturally enough, the touch recalled to 
me who had borne it, and the accident that had befallen us. 
Accident? Ko ; it must have been an attack. 

However, my head was clearing rapidly, and the sense of 
horror and pain was passing off like mist ; and now I began 
again to feel cautiously about, but without avail, till I turned 
upon my hands and knees and crawled a yard or two, slipped, 
and clung to the rugged surface to check my descent. Then 
my feet went down to the full extent before they were 
stopped by something soft, and a thrill of satisfaction ran 
through me, for a well known voice said peevishly : 

' Don't don't ! What is it r 

'Val,' I cried, and my voice was caught up, and died away 
in whispers. 

Then there was a pause, and I lay listening till, from 

below^ camp the words • 

* Did any one speak 1 ' 

' Yes, yes, I did,' I cried. * Where are you?' 

* I I don't know. Think I must have had a fall.' 

I was about to lower myself to the speaker, when a sudden 
thought made me turn a little over on my left side. The 
next moment I was clinging hard with both hands, for a 
stone I had touched gave way, and there was a rushing sound, 
silence, and then a horrible echoing splash which set my 
heart beating fast. In imagination I saw the loosened stone 
slide down to an edge below me, and bound off, to fall into 
the water, which I could hear lapping, sucking, and gliding 
about the sides of the chasm, strangely suggestive of live 
creatures which had been disturbed and had made a rush at 
the falling stone in the belief it was something they might 
tear and devour. 
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Recovering fiom my momentary panic, I set one hand free 
to search for and get out my littk tin match box. It "was no 
easy task, under the circumstances, to get it open and strike 
one of the tiny tapers. 

*Val, is that youT came from just below. 

'Yes; wait a moment. Hohl tight/ I said in a choking 
voice, as I rubbed the match on the bottom of the box, 
making a phospliorcscent line of light, then another, and 
another, before impatiently thr()^\ing the match from mo and 
seeing its dim light die away in tlie darkness. 

T knew the reason Avhy 1 had not g(jt the match to light. 
As T opened the Iwx ag-ain to get another, 1 did not insert 
finger and thumb till they got a good rub on my jacket to 
free them from the dampness caused by holding on to the 
wet stones. Now, as I struck, there was a sharp crackliiig 
noise, and the light Hashed out, caught on, and the match 
burned bravel}'-, giving me light enough to look for the 

tin lamp I had touched before. There it was, some little 
distance alx)ve me, on a terribly stce]>, wet slope. 

No time wns to b(^ Inst ; so, mastering my hesitation as I 
thought of what was bofoie n^e if I slipped, 1 began to climb; 
but, before T had drawn myself up a yard, njenham's voice 
rose to me, its tones full of agoiiy and despair; 

* Don't leave me, Val, old fellow ! ' 

*Not going to,' I shouted. ' I 'm getting the lamp.' 

• Ah 1 ' came from below. 

Almost before the exclamation had died away I was within 
reach of the fallen lamp ; but just then T dislodged another 
loose stone, which went rolling down and plunged into the 
water below. 

The match had burned out. 

'All right,' I shouted. *T '11 get another.' 

The same business had to Ix; gone through again. Un- 
taught by experience, F moist(»ned the top of the first match 
I took out, my lingers trembling tlie while with nervous 

Charga S 
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Jread that I would drop the box or spill the matches, when 
the result might be death to one, if not to both. I tried the 
damp match three times before throwing it away ; then, 
taking out two together and striking them, my spirits rose 
as I got a light, which was passed into my left hand, and 
with the other I secured the lamp, which lay bottom up. 

*The tallow and wick will have fallen out,' I thought. 
No ; the hard fat was in its place. Again I took out a 
match, shivering as I saw how rapidly it burned away. The 
very next moment I had laid it against the bent down wick, 
which had been flattened by the fall ; and it sputtered and 
refused to burn. All I could do till my fingers began to 
burn was to melt out some of the tallow and partially dry 
the wick. Then all was darkness again. 

* Cheer up ! ' I cried hoarsely ; * third time never fails.' 
There was no response. I turned cold as I fumbled at the 
box once more ; my lingers needed no moisture from the 
slippery stones now to make them wet, for the perspiration 
seemed to be oozing out of every pore. 

I was again successful when I struck a match, and it 
burned up brightly. My heart now beat more hopefully, as 
one tiny strand of the cotton caught and ceased sputtering, 
giving forth a feeble blue flame, which I was able to coax by 
letting the fat it melted drain away till more and more of 
the wick caught and began to burn. 

I dared not wait to light the second wick, but looked for 
a safe place to set the lamp ; this I found directly, witliin 
reach of my hand. My hurried glance showed that we were 
in a rough tunnel or shoot, sloping down rapidly into dark 
ness a darkness too horrible to contemplate ; and, to my 
despair, I could not see Denham. Then, as the sight of the 
light revived him, I could hear his shivering sigh. 

* "Where are youl' I said, trying to speak firmly. 
•Just below you,' came faintly. 

I felt my teeth were clenched together as I asked the 
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next question, knowing only too well what must be the 
answer : 

* Can you see to climh np to meV 

'No,' came back after a pause of a moment or two. ' I 'm 
hurt and sick. I feel as if I shall faint.' 

* Can you hold on till I get down to you 1 ' 

*I I think so, old fellow,' he said faintly. 'I'm on a 
sort of shelf. But don't try — you can't do it — you 11 send 
the loose stones down upon me. That last one grazed my 
head.' 

'But I must,' I said harshly, and I remember fancying 
that my voice sounded savage and brutal. * I can't leave you 
like this.' 

'Climb up out of this horrible hole yourself, old fellow, 
and leave me.' 

' I won't,' I shouted, so that my voice went echoing away ; 
but as I looked up past the light it seemed to me that I 
could not, even if willing. 

•You must/ said Denham more firmly. 'Climb up and 
call for help.' 

At that moment, sounding faint and distant, there was the 
report of a rifle ; then another, and another, followed by four 
or five in a volley. 

'The Boers are attacking,' I cried. My heart sank as 
something seemed to say to me, * Well, if they are, what does 
it matter to you 1 ' 

The firing went on, and just then the wick of the lamp, 
of which a good deal must have been loosened by the fall, 
began to blaze up famoutsly. I looked around to ascertam if 
I could get down to help Denham ; but it seemed impossible. 
I saw, however, that I might lower myself a couple of feet 
farther, and get my heels in a transverse crack in the rock, 
where I could check myself and perhaps afford some help to 
a climber. 

'Look here, Denham,' I shouted out as if I had been 
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running, *I can help you if you can climb up here. You 

must pluck up and try.' 

He muttered, with a low groan : 

* Don't talk like that, old chap. I Ve got the pluck, hut 
feel as if I haven't got the power. If I stir I shall go 

down into that awful pool, and then Oh dear, it's 

very horrible to die like a rat in a flooded hole ! ' 

* Hold your tongue, you idiot ! ' I shouted, in a rage. 
* Who 's going to die 1 Look here ; I can't get down to you, 
so I must climb out and fetch help. I '11 go if you '11 swear 
you '11 sit fast and be patient, even if the light goes out.' 

There was no answer. 

*Denham, old fellow, do you hear meV I cried, with a 
thrill of horror running througli me as I imagined he had 
fainted, and that the next moment I should hear a sullen 
splash. 

* Yes, I hear you,' he said. * I 'II try. It 's all right. But 
why don't you shout 1 ' 

* No one could hear me, even if that firing was not going 

OHj' I «!ni(l, Looking upwards^ f fp.lt thnt the *^n]y chance 

was to try ; but I was almost certain that I should slip, fall, 
and most likely carry my poor friend with me. The flicker 
ing light made the rocks above appear as if in motion ; and, 
as I stared up wildly, the various projections looked as if a 
touch would send them rushing down. Then I uttered a 
gasp and tried to shout, but my voice failed. Was I deceiv- 
ing myself ? Almost within reach was a rope hanging down, 
close to the wall of the shaft on my right. Then I could 
speak again. 

* Hurrah ! ' I shouted. * Here 's help, Denham. Hold on ; 
some one 's letting down a rope. Ahoy, there ! swing it more 
into the middle.' 

Echoes were the only answer. Almost in despair, I crept 
sideways, and made a frantic dash just as I felt I was 
slipping, and a stone gave way beneath my feet. There I 
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hung, flat upon the rock, listening to a couple of heavy 
splashes, but with the rope tight in my grasp as if my fingers 
had suddenly hecrimp of steel. I could not speak again for 
a few minutes; but at last, as the echoes of tlie splashes died 
out, the words came : 

'All right, Denham?' A horrible pause followed; then, 
with a gasp : 

* Yes — all right yes — I thought it was all over then.' 




CHAPTER XXXVI. 




THE USE OF MUSCLES. 

UME one wrote, ' Circumstances alter cases.' 
Everybody knows how true that is, and how 
often we have illustrations in our own lives. 
Here is one : to catch hold of a rope after 
jumping to it is wonderfully easy, and in our 
young days the sensation of swinging to and fro in a sort 
of bird like flight through the air is delightful that is to 
say, if the ground is so near that we can drop on our feet 
at any moment ; there is nO thought of danger as we feel 
perfect confidence in our power to hold on. It is a gymnastic 
exercise. But change the scene : be hanging at the end of 
the same rope, with the knowledge that a friend and comrade 
is in deadly peril, and that, though resting against a rocky 
slope which gives you foothold and relieves the strain on 
your muscles, there is beneath you a horrible chasm full 
of black water, hidden by the darkness, but lapping and 
whispering as if waiting to receive the unfortunate. It is 
then that the nerves weaken and begin to communicate with 
and paralyse the muscles, unless there is sufficient strength 
of mind to counteract the horror, setting fear at defiance. 

The best thing under these circumstances is to get the 
body to work, and make brain take the second place. In 
other words, act and don''t think. 

I must confess that my endeavours during those perilous 
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moments were quite involuntary ; for it was in a kind of 
desperation that I got my toes upon a solid piece of the 
slippery rock and pressed myself against the steep slope for 
a few moments, listening to the firing, some of whicli sounded 
close, some more distant. Then, shouting to Denham to 
hold on, I glanced at the lamp, which was flaring bravely 
and giving a good light, but only at the expense of the 
rapidly melting fat. The next minute I was climbing as 
quickly as I could by the rope, and shuddering as I heard 
stone after stone go down, any one of which I knew might 
crash full upon Denham. 

There was no time to think L was too hard at work ; and, 
to my surprise, I found myself just beneath the long bridge 
like piece of stone which had been laid across the opening to 
the shaft ; while, by holding on to the rope with one hand 
and reaching up the other to grasp the stone, I could see 
by the light which rose from below reflected from the 
glistening wall, for the lamp was out of sight that the 
rope was one of the strong tethering reims, fastened round 
the stone as if for the purpose of lowering a hncket 

The next minute I was seated on the stone, with my feet 
resting on the side of the shaft hole, and drawing up the raw- 
hide rope hand over hand. After pulling up some feet of 
it I came upon a knot which felt secure, and I then hauled 
again till I came upon another, also well made. With the 
rope gathering in rings about my knees and behind me, I 
kept hauling till I came to knot after knot, all quite Arm. 
I found that the rope was dripping witli water, and knew 
that it had been jusc drawn out of the pool below. The 
end of the rope came to hand directly ; and, with trembling 
fingers, my first act was to tie a knot a few inches up before 
doubling the strong raw hide plait and tying it again in a 
loop, whicli I tested, and found I could easily slip it over my 
head and pass my arms through so as to get it beneath the 
armpits. 
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I had the rope off again in a few seconds, held it ready, 
and shouted down to Denham, who had been perfectly still. 

* Now then,' I cried ; * can you hear what I say ? ' 

* Yes,' came in a strange, hollow tone. 

* Look out ! I 'm going to lower you a rope with a loop 
all ready tied. Slip it over your head and under your arms.' 

* Ah ! ' he said softly ; and, as I rapidly lowered down the 
rope, though the tone seemed only like an expiration of the 
breath, it yet sounded firmer than that * Yes ' of a few 
moments before. 

'I can't see, old fellow,' I cried, when I had paid out what 
I thought must be enough ; * but this ought to be near you 
now. Can you see it ? ' 

*Yes; but it is a dozen feet too high,' he replied. 'It 
won't reach me.' 

*Yes, it will,' I roared, for there was a despairing tone 
in those last words. ' Plenty more. Look out ! ' 

I lowered away, and then shouted again : 

* That enough ? ' 

*Yes,' hp saidj with a little more spirit in his tone; 'it's 
long enough, but quite out of my reach a couple of yards 
away, and I dare not move.' 

' I '11 swing it to and fro till it comes close. Look out ! 
Here goes.' 

I began to swing the rope ; and as it went to and fro it 
sent small stones rattling down and then splashing into the 
water, making me shiver. But they evidently fell clear of 
Denham, who sent a thrill of encouragement through me 
when he now spoke more cheerily. 

'That's right,' he said, and his words were rejDeated by 
the echoes. ' A little more — a little more. ]S"o. Harder. 
It keeps catching among the stones. Give a good swing.' 

I did as he told me, and then nearly let go, for he uttered 
a wild cry, almost a shriek. Ths next moment there was a 
peculiar rattling sound ; the lamp flashed out brilliantly and 
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lighted up the shaft ; there was a sharp hiss, followed by 
a splash, and tlien all was in darkness. 

*Denham'* T yelled^ and I let the rest of the rope run 
through my hands till it could hang taut, meaning to slide 
down it and go to his assistance, for I was sure that all 
depended upon me now. I was already changing my position, 
when my sinking heart, which seemed to suggest that I 
was about to descend to certain death, giving a sudden 
bound, and I felt choking Denham spoke again. 

*I couldn't stop the lamp,' he said; 'the rope caught it 
and knocked it off the ledge ; but I Ve got hold.' 

* Hurrah I ' 

I suppose I shouted that word, but it came out involun- 
tarily. Then I listened, my heart beating painfully, for I 
could hear the poor fellow moving now, but, as it seemed, 
sending stone after stone rolling and splashing into the water. 

However, nerved into action again, I did as he bade me, 
all the time fearing it was too late, for he shouted hoarsely : 

* Pull up, Val — pull ! I 'm going down.' 

My hands darted one over the other, the slack seeming 
endless as I heard a low rushing sound mingled with the 
splashing of falling stones. Then there was a sharp jerk at 
my wrists, and the rope began to glide through my hands 
till I let one leg drop from where my foot rested against the 
edge of the shaft mouth, and quick as thought flung it round 
the rope so that my foot and ankle formed a check ; with 
the result that I was nearly jerked off my seat before the 

rope was stopped. 

* Ah ' ' came from below, and I heard no falling of stones 
now ; but there was a splashing and dripping sound which for 
the moment I did not understand. Once more I thought all 
was over, for the rope seemed to slacken ; but hope came 
again. 

'Pull up steadily,' came in firmer tones; and, though I 
could not see, I supposed that Denham had drawn his feefc 
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from tlie water and was trying to climb up the rope. I knew 

it was so directly, for he spoke. 

* I Ve got the rope well under my anna/ he panted out, 
* and if you keep hauling gently, I think perhaps I can climb 
up the side ; but you must be ready for a slip. Can you pass 
it round anything ? ' 

' Yes,* I said ; and as the rope was eased I got both legs 
back into their position again, thus hindering my power 
of hauling dreadfully, but guarding against the rope being 
dragged down again rapidly by passing it over my right leg 
and under the left. 

* Are you sure you can hold on if I slip 1 ' said Denham 
now. 

* Yes, if you come slowly. The rope 's strong enough, and 
1 11 get it up a yard at a time, so that 's all the distance you 
can pull.' 

* Ah ! ' he cried ; * then I can use both hands, and climb 
with more confidence. Now then, I 'm coming up.' 

* Ready ! ' I shouted ; and I toiled on with the perspiration 
moisteniTig my hands as I steadily hauled with my right and 
left alternately, gaining a foot with one and making it secure 
over and under my legs with the other. All the while I 
could hear him painfully climbing as if gaining confidence 
with every yard he came nearer the surface. 

* Now rest,' he said, and I could hear him breathing hard. 
Stones had fallen again and again as he climbed ; but I 

was getting accustomed to their rattle and sullen plunge, for 
so long as the rope proved true they were robbed of their 

terrible meaning. Just, however, as my poor comrade said 
he meant to take a rest, there was another sharp jerk which 
told that his foothold had given way, and for a moment or 
two I was wondering whether I could hold on, as I listened 
to the falling of many stones. Once more he gained a good 
footing, and from where he half hung, half lay, he began to 
talk slowly about his position. 
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* It 's like climbing up the side of a house built of loose 
stones/ he said in a low tone \ * but I mean to do it now 
if you can keep hold of the ropp firmly.' 

' I can/ I said. 

* Ah ! It 's a horrible place, Val ; but you give me con 
fidence. Now then, I 'm rested. Can you haul up more 
quickly ? I want to get it done ? ' 

' No,' I said quietly ; * I can only just make the rope safe/ 
'Very well. Go on as you like. There, I 'm going to begin.' 
' Go on,' I said ; and once more the painful climb went 
on, with the stones falling and splashing, and the sound of 
Denham's breath at times coming to my ears in sobs which 
seemed terribly loud. It did not last many minutes ; but 
no more agony could have been condensed into hours, and 
no hours could have seemed longer than tlie interval during 
which I strove to save my companion from death. 

However, all things come to an end ; and at last, when I 
was nervously on the qui vive for another slip, and just when 
Denham seemed to be creeping painfully up, though still 
many feet below, I suddenly felt one of his hands touch 
my ankle, and the other get a good grip of the rope where it 
lay cutting into my leg. Then I heard his feet grating and 
scraping against the side, and my heart leaped as he threw 
himself on his side away from the mouth of the hole, and 
lay perfectly still. 

*Ah!'I cried; *at last!' and, freeing my legs from the 
rope, I moved painfully after him; but at the first attempt 
I felt as if the darkness was lighting up, flashes played about 
my eyes, there was a horrible swinging round ot everything 
in my head, and I sank down, crawled aside a little way 
instinctively to get from the shaft-mouth, and then for a few 
moments all was blank. Not more than a few moments, 
however, for Denham roused me by speaking. 
' Is anything the matter % ' he said. 

* Matter ? ' I replied, as the absurdity of his question 
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seemed to surprise me. * Oh no, nothing at all the matter, 
only that my head feels as if it had been crushed by a stone, 
and we had just saved ourselves from the most terrible death 
that could have come to two poor wretches who want to live. 
It 's very comic altogether isn't it ? ' 

Denham sat in silence, and we could hear the firing still 
going on. At last he spoke with a low, subdued voice. 

* Yes,* he said, ' we have escaped from a horrible death. 
Val, old fellow, I shall never forget this. But don't let us 
talk about it. Let us talk about who did it. Some one 
must have struck at us and knocked us down that hole.' 

*Yes,' I said; * and there's only one "some one" who 
could have done it.' 



' That renegade Irishman 1 ' 



* Yes,' I replied. ' It seems like this : he couldn't have got 
away, but must have been in hiding here. He couldn't 
escape the watchfulness of the sentries, I suppose.' 

* No ; and he must have managed to get that rope to let 
himself down from the walls.' 

'To Ipt hinmplf down into a place where he could hide, 
I think,' was my reply. 

Tor botli purposes. But what a place to hide in!' said 
Denham, with a shudder. * He could not have known what 
he was doing, or he would not have gone down.' 

* I believe he went down and was afraid to stay. Of 
course he was hiding somewhere here when we came along 
with the light.' 

' And then struck us down. Are you much hurt ? ' 

*I don't know,' I replied. *I forgot all about it for the 

time in the excitement of trying to escape. How are you*^ ' 
*My head hurts me badly now. I believe I was struck 

with a heavy stone.' 

*0f course. That was the wretch's trick, and how he 
served poor Sam Wren. Here, let 's go to the hospital 
I feel as if I want to see the doctor.' 
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* Yes,' said Denham faintly. ' I hope he has no more 
wounded after all this firing/ 

Denham rose to his knpes in the darkness, and I did the 
same, bringing on the giddy feeling once more, so that I was 
glad to lean against the wall of the great passage. 

* What is the matter ? ^ said my companion. 

' Not much ; only a bit dizzy,' I replied ; ' and my legs 
feel so awfully stiff and strained that I can hardly stand.' 

*My head swims too,' said Denham. *I am glad to lean 
against the wall. Ah ! Look ! here is some one coming 
with a light.' 

I uttered a sigh of relief, and then, taking a good deep 
breath, I gave a hail which brought half a dozen men to us, 
headed by Sergeant Briggs, who uttered an ejaculation of 
surprise as he held up the wagon lantern he carried and let 
the light fall on our faces. 

* Why, you gents haven't run up against that savage sham 
Paddy, have you 1 ' he cried. 

*Yes, Sergeant,' said Denham, speaking faintly; 'and he 
got the better of us.' 

* He has, sir, and no mistake.* 

' Have you caught him, Briggs ? ' I asked anxiously. 

'No, my lad; I only wish we had. I never saw such 
shots as our men are ! Wasted no end of cartridges, and 
not one of 'em hit. Did nothing but draw the enemy's fire, 
and they have been answering in the dark. All waste.' 

' But Moriarty 1 ' asked Denham. 

* Moriarty ! ' said the Sergeant scornfully. * I 'm Mori- 
hearty well sick of him, sir. It 's all easy enough to see 
now. Instead of getting away, as we thought, after ham 
mering poor Sam Wren with a stone, my gentleman 's been 
in hiding.' 

' Yes,' I said. 

' Yes it is, my lad. Then he 's been sneaking about in 
the dark, going about among the men like a sarpent, and 
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then among the horses, helping himself to the reims with his 
knife.' 

*To join together and make a rope to let himself down 
from the wall/ I said. 

* That 's right, my lad right as right ; and all onr chaps 
asleep, I suppose bless 'em ! They ought to be ashamed of 
theirselves. There was quite a dozen nice noo reims missing, 
and half of 'em gone for ever.' 

'!N"ot quite. Sergeant,* said Denham ; * take your light and 
look carefully down yonder.' 

The Sergeant stared, but did as he was told, holding the 
lantern low down by the crossing stone. 

' Well, I am blessed ! ' he cried. * Here, one of you, come 
and loosen this knot and coil the ropes up carefully. — But, 
I say, Mr Denham, how did they come there 1 ' 

Denham told him briefly of our adventure, and of what 
we surmised. 

He whistled softly, and then said, ' Why, I wonder you 're 
both alive. You do both look half dead, gentlemen ; and no 
wonder. This accounts for one lot, though. The others 
were tied together and one end made fast to a big stone — 
a loose one atop of the wall. He must have slid down there 
and got away. I never saw such sentries as we Ve got. All 
those cartridges fired away, and not one to hit. Why, they 
ought to have pumped him so full of lead that he couldn't 
run. Kun ? No ; so that he couldn't walk. But you two 
must come to the Colonel and let him know.' 

'No, no ! Take us to Dr Duncombe,' said Denham. 

'Afterwards, sir.' 

* Then you must carry me,' said Denham, with a groan. 

* Eight, sir. — Here, two of you, sling your rifles and dandy- 
chair your officer to the Colonel's quarters. Two more of you 
serve young Moray same way.' 

* No,' I said, making an effort. * One man give me his 
arm, and I '11 try to walk.' 
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* So will 1/ saul Deuliam, making an efTort * That 's 
right, Val ; we won't go into hospital, only k't the doctoi 
stick a hit or two of plaster ahuut our heads for ornament. 
!N'ow then, give me an arm.' 

The result M'as that we mastered our suffering, and were 
led by the Sergeant's patrol to tlie officers' rough quarters. 
The first thing the Colonel did was to suinmon the doctor, 
who saw to our injuries, wliilo J)cnliani unburdened himself 
of our adventures, my licad throbbing so that T could not 
have given a connected narrative had I tried. 

Denham. protested vstoutly afterwaids that there was nu 
need for the doctor's pioposal (hat we should be sent to 
the hospital to be carried into effect, and appealed to the 
Colonel. 

*Look at us both, sir/ ho said. 'Don't you think that 

after a good Tiight's sleep we shall botli be iit for duty in 
the morning ? ' 

*WeLl, Mr T)cnham, to speak candidly,' was the rej)ly, 
* you both look as dilapidatfid is you can possibly be ; so 
you had Ixitter obey the doctoi's orders T give you both 

up for tlie present.' 

Denham groaned, and T felt very glad Avhen a cou])le of the 
Sergeant's guard clasped wrists to niak(> me a seat ; and as 
soon as I had passed my arms over their shouhlers their 
officer gave the M'ord, and we were l>oth niaichtd oflC to 
the sheltered hospital, wliere F was soon after plunged in a 
heavy stupor, full ol dreams about f.dling down black juts, 
swinging spider like at tlie end of rojtes which 1 somehow 
spun by drawing long threads of my brains out of a liole 
in the back of my head, sometliing after the fasliion of a 
fcilkworjn making a cocoon. 

Then comi)lete insensibility came on, and T don't remember 
anything. But on the day following Denham and 1 lay 
pretty close together, talking, and looking up at the sky just 
above, one of the wagon-tilt curtains being thrown back. 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 



A HOSPITAL VISITOR. 




' Gammon ! ' said Denliam. 
as it has. 



ANG being in hospital ! ' Denham said over 
and over again. ' I seem to be always in 
hospital. There never was such an unlucky- 
beggar.' 

I sighed deeply 
'It is miserable woik,' I said. 

*Yes; and it seems so absurd/ said Denham. 'There's 
something wrong about it.' 

'Of course,' I said; 'we're wounded, and suffering from 
the shock of what we 've gone through.' 

' That wouldn't knock us up 
We both got awful toppers on the skull ; but 
that wouldn't have made us so groggy on the legs that we 
couldn't stand.' 

' Oh, that 's the weakness,' I replied. 

' My grandmother ! It 's your weakness to say so. We 're 
made of too good stuff for that. Why, you were as bad as I 
was when the hospital orderly washed us. Bah ! How I 
do hate being washed by a man ! ' 

'Better than nothing,' I said. 'We can't have women 
nurses.' 

'No,' said Denham. 'But what was I saying when you 
interrupted so rudely ? Really, Val Moray, I shall report 
your behaviour to the ColonSL You're not respectful to 
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your officer. You 're always forgetting that you are a 
piivate/ 

* Always/ I replied, witli whab was, I fear, a very pitiful 
smile, for my companion looked at me very sympathetically 
and shook his head. 

* Poor old chap ! ' he said ; * 1 am sorry for you. There, he 
shall he disrespectful to his officer when he isn't on duty. 
I say, old chap, I wish you and I were far away on the veldt 
shooting lions again. It 's far better fun than lighting wild 
Eoers.' 

' What a poor old joke I ' I said. 

' Best I can do under these untoward circumstances, dear 
boy,* ho said. 'Yes, it's a "wusser." I wish I could say 
Bomething good that would mcike you laugh. But to 
" return to our muttons," as tlie French say. About heing 
so weak. You and T liave no business to sliut up like a 
couple of rickety two foot rules when we are set up on 
end. It 's disgusting, and 1 'm sure it 's old Dunconibe's 
fault.' 

*N"o, you're not,' I said. 

'Well, I say I am, just by way of argument. It's all 
wrong, and I 've been lying here and thinking out the 
reason. I've got it.' 

' I got it without any thinking out at all,' I said. 

* Don't talk so, private. Listen. Xow, look here, it's 
all IJuncombe's fault.' 

* That wo 'ro alive ? ' I said. 

* Pooh ! Nonsense ! It 's that antifebrile tonic, as he 
calls it. It's my firm belief that he hadn't the right sort 
of medicine with him, and he ha.s fudged up something to 
make shift with.' 

* What nonsense ! ' I said. 

* It 's a fact, sir, and 1 11 prove it. Il^ow then, where are 

we hurt ? ' 

*Onr lieads principally, of course,' 

Charge. T 
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*Tliat's right, my boy. Then oughtn't he to have given 

us something that would have gone straight to our heads 1 ' 

' I don't know,' I buid wearily. 

' Yes, you do, stupid ; I 'm telling you. He ought to have 
given us something that afifected our heads, instead of which 
he has given us physic that has gone to our legs. Now, 
don't deny it, for I watched you only this morning, and 
yours doubled up as badly as mine did. You looked just 
like a young nipper learning to walk.' 

I laughed slightly, 

*]S"o, no, don't do that,' cried my companion in misfortune. 

'You were wishing just now that you could make me 
laugh,' I said, by way of protest. 

* Yes, old chap ; but I didn't know then what the conse 
quences would be. It makes you look awful. I say, don't 
do it again, or I shall grow horribly low spirited. You did 
get knocked about. I say, though, do I look as bad as you 

dor 

*I believe you look ten times worse,' I said, trying to be 
o-heerful and to do something in the wa^y uf letort. 
' No, no ; but seriously, do I look very bad 1 ' 

* Awfully ! ' I said. 

* Oh, I say ! Come, now, how do I look ? ' 

'Well, there's all the skin off your nose, where you 
scratched against the rock.' 

* Ye es,' he said, patting his nose tenderly ; ' but it 's 
scahng over nicely. I say, what a good job I didn't break 
the bridge ! ' 

'it was indeed,' I said. 
' Well, what else 1 ' 

* Your eyes look as if you 'd been having a big fight with 
the bully of the school.' 

* Are they still so very much swollen up *? ' 

* More than ever,' I said, in comforting tones. 
' But they 're not black 1 ' 
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* 'No ; only purple and yellow and green.' 

* Val,' he cried passionately, ' if you go on like that 1 11 
sit up and punch your head.' 

* You can't/ I replied. 

' Noj you coward ! Oh, if I only could ! It 's taking a 
mean advantage of a fellow. But never mind ; I 'm going 
to hear it all. What else ? ' 

* I won't tell you any more/ I replied. 
' You shall. Tell me at once.' 

* You don't want to know about that place on the top of 
your head, just above your forehead, wliere you are so fond 
of parting your hair 1 ' 

* Yes, I do. I say, does it look so very bad 1 ' 

* Shocking. He has crossed the strips of sticking plaster 
over and over, and across and across, till it looks just like a 
white star.' 

'Oh dear,' he groaned, *how horrid! I say, though, has 
he cut the hair in front very short 1 ' 

' Well, not so' short as he could have done it with a 
razor. ' 

* Val ! ' he shouted. * It 's too bad,' 

*Yes/ I said; 'it looks dreadful.' 

' No, I mean of you ; and if you go on like that again we 

shall quarrel.' 

'Let's change the conversation, then,' I said. 'I say, 

oughtn't old Briggs to have been here by now ? ' 

* I don't know ; but you oughtn't to give a poor weak 
fellow such a slanging as that.' 

'I say,' I said, 'you wished we were up the veldt shooting 

lions.' 

' So I do,' replied Denham. ' Don't you ? ' 

' No. I wish you and I were at my home, with old Aunt 
Jenny to nurse and feed us up with beef-tea and jelly, and 
eggs beaten up in new milk, and plenty of tea and cream 
and' 
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* Val ! Val, old chap ! don't don't/ cried Denham ; 
* it 's maddening. Why, we should have feather beds and 
beautiful clean sheets.' 

'That we should,' I said, "vvith a sigh; 'and Ah! 

here 's old Briggs.' 

' Morning, gents,' said the Sergeant, pulling back the tilt 
curtain after entering. * Hope you 're both better.' 

* Yes, ever so much. Sergeant,' cried Denham. * Here, come 
and sit down. Light your pipe and smoke.' 

' What about the doctor, sir ? ' said Briggs dubiously. 

* Won't be here for an hour. I '11 give you leave. Fill 
and light up.' 

The Sergeant obeyed orders willingly. 

* Now then,' said Denham, * talk away. I want to know 
exactly how matters stand since yesterday.' 

' AH right, sir,' said the Sergeant, carefully crushing out the 
match he had struck, as he smoked away, 

*Well, go on,' said Denham impatiently. 'You said 
yesterday that things were as bad as they could possibly be.' 

'I did, sir.' 

' Well, how are they now ? ' 

* Worse. Ever so much worse.' 

* What do you mean, you jolly old muddler *? ' cried Denham, 
rousing up and looking brighter than he had been since he 
came under the doctor's hands. 

*What I say, sir,' replied the Sergeant, staring. 'Things 
are ever so much worse.' 

'Val,' cried Denham, turning to me, 'poor old Briggs has 
had so much to do with that scoundrel Moriarty that he has 
caught his complaint.' 

' I beg pardon, sir,' growled the Sergeant stiffly ; ' I 've 
always been faithful to Her Majesty the Queen.' 

*0f course you have, Sergeant.' 

'Beg pardon, sir. You said I'd caught his complaint, 
meaning I was turning renegade.' 
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'Nothing of the kind; but you have caught his national 
complaint, for there you go again blundering. Can't you 

seer 

'No, sir,' said the Sergeant, drawing himself up stiffer 
than ever. 

*Then you ought to. Blundering making bulls. If the 
state of affairs was as bad as it could be yesteiday, how can 
it be worse to day ? ' 

The Sergeant scratched his Jiead, and his countenance 
relaxed. 

* Oh ! ' he said thoughtfully, ' of course. I didn't see that 
at first, gentlemen.' 

' Never mind, so long as you see it now. But go ahead, 
Briggs. You can't think what it is to be lying here in 
hospital, with fighting going on all round, and only able to 
get scraps of news now and then.' 

The Sergeant chuckled. 

* Here, I don't see anything fco laugh at in that,' cried 
Denham, frowning. * Do you find it funny 1 ' 

'I just dn^ sir Think of you talking like that tn ine? 

Why, twice over when I was in the Dragoons I was bowled 
over and had to go into hospital, up north there, in Egypt. 
Thirsty, gentlemen 1 I was thirsty, double thirsty, in the 
nasty sandy country thirsty for want of water, and twice as 
thirsty to get to know how things were going on. That 's 
why I always come, when I 'm oQ' duty, to tell you gentle 

men all I can.' 

* There, Val,' cried Denham, beaming. * Didn't I always 
say that old Briggs was a brick ? ' 

'I don't remember,' I replied. 

* Well, I always meant to. Now then, Sergeant, go ahead.* 

* Nay ! I don't want to damp your spirits, sir, seeing how 

bad you are.' 

* I 'm not bad, Sergeant ; neither is Moray. We *re getting 
better fast, and news spurs us on to get better as fast as 
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we can. Now tlien, don't make us worse by keeping us in 
suspense. Tell us tlie worst news at once.' 

* That's soon done, sir. These Doppies, as they call 'em 
these Boers shoot horribly well.' 

*Yes,' sighed Denham; 'they've had so much practice at 

game.' 

* They 've got so close in now, with their wagons to hide 

behind, that I 'm blessed if it 's safe for a sentry to show his 
head anywhere.' 

' But our fellows have got stone walls to keep behind, and 
they ought by now to shoot as well as the Boers,' I said. 

* That's quite right, Mr Moray/ cried the Sergeant, angrily 
puffing at his pipe ; ' they ought to, but they don't not by 
a long way. Every time they use a cartridge there ought to 
be one Doppie disabled and sent to the rear. I keep on 
telling them this fort isn't Purfleet Magazine nor Woolwich 
Arsenal ; but it 's no good.' 

*But, Sergeant/ cried Denham anxiously, *you don't mean 
to say that we 're running out of cartridges ? ' 

'But I do mean to say it, sir; and the time isn't so very 
far off when we shall either have to hang out the white 
flag' 



*What !' cried Denham, dragging himself up into a sitting 
position. ' Kever ! ' 

'Or,' continued the Sergeant emphatically, 'make a sortie 
and give the beggars cold steel.' 

'Ah! that sounds better,' cried Denham, dropping back 
upon his rough pillow, 'That 's what we shall have to do.' 

' Kight, sir,' cried the Sergeant. ' Cold steel 's the thing. 
I 've always been a cavalry man, and I 've seen a bit of 
service before I came into the Light Horse as drill sergeant 
and general trainer. I've been through a good deal, and 
learned a good deal ; and I tell you two young men that 
many a time in a fight I 've felt wild sitting on horseback 
here, and trotting off there, dismounting to rest our horses ; 
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finding ourselves under fire again, and cantering off some- 
wliere else — into a valley, behind a liill, or to the shelter 
of a wood, bpfi.nisn our time hmlii't come and tlie infantry 
working away all tlie while. 1 'm not going to run down the 
cavalry; they're splendid in war when they can get their 
chance to come to close qiiaiters. You see, Ave Iiavca't done 
much with our swords, fov the T)(»ppies won't stand a charge. 
Where woVe had them has been dismounted, as riflenien, 
and that's what our trouble is now. "We can't get at tli{3 
enemy; what we want is a regimtnit of foot with the 
bayonet. Just a steady advance under such cover as they 
could find, and then a sharp luu m with a good old British 
cheer, and the Doppics would begin to run. Then we ought 
to be loosed at them, and every blessed Boer among them 
would make up his mind tlutt it was quite time ho went 
home to see how his crops are getting on.' 

'Yes, Sergeant,' said Donham gravely; * that's exactly the 
way to do it, and iliat 's what ])coplo at home are saying. 
But we 're shut up here, ammunition is failing, and we have 
no regiment of foot to give the brutes tlie cold steel and 
make them run ; so what 's the best thing to do under the 
circumstances 1 ' 




CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



THE sergeant's NOTION. 




H I * said the Sergeant, tapping the ashes out of 
his pipe and refilling it ; ' that 's a bit of a 
puzzle, sir/ 

' Hang out the "white flag 1 * cried Denham 
bitterly. 
' No, sir/ cried the Sergeant fiercely. 

* What then r I said. 

* What then, sir 1 ' said Briggs fiercely. * We Ve got plenty 
of plupk- nnd lots of fight in the boys.' 

* Yes/ said Denham, with his eyes flashing. * Plenty of 

prime beef and good fresh water, Eriggs ; but scarcely any 

cartridges.' 

' That 's right, sir ; and so I took tlie liberty, when I got 

a chance, of saying a word to the Colonel.' 

* What about ? ' 

* The Doppies' aminunition wagons, sir.' 
*Ah !' cried Denham, rising to his elbow. 

* I ventured to say, sir, that the young officer as brought 
in our supply of provisions would have laid himself flat 
down on the top o' the wall and watched with his glass 
till he had made out where the best spot was, and then 
after dark he 'd have gone out and made a try to capture 
one of the ammunition wagons, and brought it in.' 

'Impossible, Sergeant/ said Denham, 
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' Bah ! That word isn't in a soldier's dictionary, sir. 
You 'd have done it if you 'd boon \ve]l oiiou^di,' 

*Eut the cartridges mightn't fit our rifles, Scrge'int.' 

'Mightn't, sir; but tliey might. Then, if the first lot 
didn't, you 'd have gone again and again till you had got the 
right sort. If none of 'cm "was the right sort, "svhy, you 'd 
ha' said, '* There's more "wav-^ of killin<: a cat than hanuiuL' 
it," and gone on another pi in.' 

*"\Vhat other pl'ui ?' I said sharply. 'There is no other 
plan.' 

'Isn't there r said the Sergeant, grinning. 'They've got 
one wagon that I can swoar to, having made it out through 
the glass !Mr Denhani lent me, full of spare rifles of the men 
put out of action.' 

'Of course, of course,' cried Denham. 'Oh dear! oh 
dear ! ' he groaned, falling back again witli a pitiful look in 
his eyes. ' I 'm lying here, completely done for. "Why 
can't that doctor put us right ?' 

The Sergeant smoked on for a few minutes, Iookii)g 
fiercer than even 

'Where's Sam Wren, sii V ho said suddenly. 

'He was fretting so mucli last night at heirig kei)t in 
hospital,' I replied, 'that the doctor slid lie might rejoin liis 

troop. ' 

*Glad of that. Tic's one of our bcK-.t shots. But what 's 
gone of your blacky, 'Mr Moniy 1 ' 

'Joeboy? 1 don't know,' I said. 'Isn't he with the 
horses? Oh, of couise ho 'd be locking after mine.' 

'IJe ain't, then/ said the Hergcant. 

'AVhat!' I cried excitedly; 'then what about myhoisel 
I 'vc been lying here thinking of nothing but myself. I 
ought to have seen to hitn.' 

' Couldn't,' said the Sergeant dryly. ' But he 's all 
right.' 

* Aie you sure 1 ' I cried. 
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The Sergeant nodded. * I saw to him myself. I like that 

horse.' 

* Oh Sergeant ! ' I said, ^vith a feeling of relief. ' But 
what about Joeboy 1 I did wonder once why he had not 
been to see me.' 

* I didn't look after him, sir,' said the Sergeant. ' He 's a 
sort of free lancer, and not under orders.' 

* But when did you see him last ? ' I asked. 

*Well, I'm a bit puzzled about that. I say, hear that?' 
'Hear them? Yes, of course/ said Denham angrily. 
* The brutes ! The cowards ! Oh, if I were only well ! ' 

*0h, let 'em alone, sir,' said tlie Sergeant coolly as, begin- 
ning with a few scattered shots, the firing outside had rapidly 
increased. ' They 're doing no liarin. Do you know what 
it is ? ' 

* Our poor fellows exposing themselves thoughtlessly, I 
suppose,' said Denham bitterly. 

'Only their hats, sir. It's about the only pleasure the 

poor lads have. It 's a game they have for pennies. Some 
one invented it yesterday Si'x' of 'em p'ay, and put on a 

penny each. Each game lasts five minutes, and the players 
put their hats upon the top of a stone. Then the man who 
has most bullets through his hat takes the pool.' 

' What folly ! ' said Denham fretfully. 

' "Well, as I told them, sir, it isn't good for their hats ; 
but, as they said, it wastes the Doppies' cartridges, and pleases 
the lads to make fools of 'em. You can hear them cheer 
sometimes when a hat is suddenly pulled down. They 
think they 've killed a man bless 'em ! They 're very nice 
people.' 

' But, Sergeant, you were telling me about Joeboy,' I said. 
' Can't you think when you saw him last ? ' 

'Not exactly. I've been trying to think it out, because 
I expected you 'd be asking about him. It strikes me that 
the last I saw of him was the night I was going the rounds 
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after the search for that Irish prisoner. Perhaps he 's tired 
of being shut up 1 ' 

'!N"o/ I said emphatically. 

'Those blacks are men who are very fond of running wild.' 

* Joeboy wouldn't forsake me, Sergeant/ I said impressively. 
'Perhaps you're right. He always did seem very fond of 

you — never happy unless he was at your heels ; but he hasn't 
been hanging about the hospital, you see. It looks like as if 
that Irishman had given him a crack on the head too, and 
pitched him down one of the mine-holes.* 
' Oh no ; horrible ! ' I said. 

* Glad you take it that way/ said Briggs grimly, 'because 
it would be bad for the water. Well, there 's only two 
other things I can think of just now. One's that he 
might have been shot by the enemy when driving in the 
cattle.' 

* Is it possible ? ' I said, in alarm. 

'Well, yes, it's possible,' said the Sergeant; 'but I didn't 
hear any one hint at such a thing happening,' 

'Oh, surely the poor fellow hasn't comf^ to hia end like 
that ! Here, what was your other idea?' 

'I thought that, being a keen, watchful sort of fellow, 
perhaps he might have caught sight of our prisoner escaping.' 

'Ah !' I ejacidated. 

' Yes ; and knowing what I do of my gentleman, it seemed 
likely that he might have followed him just to see that he 
didn't get into more mischief, particularly if he saw him 
upset you two.' 

'No, no; he couldn't. We saw no sign of him,' I said 
excitedly. — * Did you, Denham ? ' 

'Who could see a fellow like that in the dark?' cried 
Denham peevishly. 

*Ifc is possible that, knowing what he did of Moriarty's 
treatment of me, he may have felt that he had a kind of 
feud with him, and watched him/ 
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* For a chance to say something to him with one of those 
spears he carried/ said Denham, suddenly growing interested 
in our remarks, 

* Oh no, I don't think he would use his assagai except 

in an emergency.' 

* That would be an emergency/ said the Sergeant. 'I've 
thought it out over my pipe, xnd this is what I make of 
it : he has followed Master Moriarty, and I expect that we 
shall never hear of him again.' 

' What ! Joeboy ? ' I cried. 

*!N"o; Master Moriarty.' 

*But that would be murder assassination/ I cried. 

*You can use what fine words you like over it/ said the 
Sergeant gruffly ; ' but I call it, at a time like this, war ; and 
when Mr Joe Black comes back as I expect he will, soon 
and you ask him, he '11 say ho was only fighting for his 
master; and that's you.' 

I was silenced for the moment, though my ideas were 
quite opposed to the Sergeant's theory. 

But Denham spoke out at once. 

'That's all very well, Sergeant,' he said, 'but Mr Moray's 
black boy is about as savage over his ideas of justice as he 
is over his ideas of decency in dress. He looks upon this 
man as an enemy, and his master's enemy; and if he over 
takes Moriarty he won't have a bit of scruple about sticking 
his spear through him.' 

'And serve him jolly well right, sir.' 

' !N"o, no ; that won't do,' said Denham. 

*Not at all,' 1 cried, recovering my balance a little. 

'But isn't he a renegade, sirV said the Sergeant. 

' We call him so,' replied Denham. 

'And didn't he attack you two and try to murder you, 
sir, just as he did poor Sam Wren 1 ' 

* Yes, I grant all that, Sergeant ; but we 're not savages. 
Now, suppose you had gone in chase of this man, and say 
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you had caught him. Would you have put your revolver to 
his head and blown out his brains ? * 

'That ain't a fair question, sir,' said the Sergeant gruffly; 
* and all I 've got to say is, that I 'm very glad, knowing what 
I do, that I wasn't in pursuit of him, sword in hand.' 

* You mean to say that you would have cut him down 1 ' I 
cried. 

* I don't mean to say anything at all, Mr Private Moray, 
only that I 've got my feelings as a soldier towards cowards. 
There, I won't say another word.' 

*Then I'll speak for you,' said Denhani. *You wouldn't 
have cut the scoundrel down, nor shot him, but you 'd have 
done your duty as trained soldiers do. You 'd have taken 
him prisoner, and brought him in to the Colonel.' 

* And he 'd have had him put up against the nearest wall 
before a dozen rifles and shot for a murderous traitor, sir.' 

' But not without a court martial first, Briggs/ said Denham 
sternly. 

* I suppose you 're right, sir ; but I don't see what comfort 
a trial by court maitial can be to a man who knows that he 's 
sure to be found guilty and shot.' 

' But not till he has been justly condemned,' I put in. 

* Like to know any more about what 's going on round 
about the fort, sirT said the Sergeant, after giving me a queer 
look. 

* Yes, of course,' cried Denhani. 

* Well, not much, sir. Colonel 's always going round about 
to see that the men don't expose themselves, and I expect 
that at any time there '11 be orders given that neither the 
horses nor the bullocks are to be driven out to graze.' 

* Then they are all driven out 1 ' I said. 

' Of course, sir. We couldn't keep the bullocks alive 
without.' 

* I wonder the Boers don't shoot them,' I said. 

* Don't like shooting their own property,' said the Sergeant, 
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with a grin. * They 're always hoping they '11 get 'em hack ; 
but they '11 have to look sharp if they do, for if they 're much 
longer we shall have eaten the lot.' 

' Take some time to do that, Sergeant,' said Denham, 
laughing. 

*^ot such a very long time, sir. You see, the men have 
nothing but water to drink ; tobacco 's getting scarce ; there 's 
no bread, no coffee, no vegetables; and the men have very 
little to do but rub down their horses to keep 'em clear of 
ticks : the consequence is that they try to make up for it 
all by keeping on eating beef, and then sleeping as hard as 
ever they can.' 

* I don't know what we can do unless we cut our way 
through the enemy,' said Denham sadly. ' I go on thinking 
the matter over and over, and always come back to the same 
idea.' 

' !N"o wonder,' said the Sergeant. ' That is the only way ; 

so the sooner you two get fit to mount the better, for I don't 
see that anything can be done till then.' 

*Are thftre any more cripples ?' said Denham bitterly. 

' Oh, there 's a few who 'd he off duty if things were right,' 
said the Sergeant cheerfully ; * but they make shift. The 
Colonel limps a bit, and uses hia sword like a walking-stick ; 
six have got arms in slings, and four or five bullet-scratches 
and doctor's patches about 'em ; but there isn't a man 
who doesn^t show on parade and isn't ready to ride in a 
charge.' 

'But riding,' I said, with the eagerness of one who is 
helpless — * what about the horses ?' 

*A11 in fine condition, gentlemen,' said the Sergeant em- 
phatically, ' but a bit too fine, and they look thin. The 
Colonel 's having 'em kept down so that they shan't get too 
larky from having no work to do.' 

* Eut they 're not sent out to graze now ? ' I said. 
' Oh yes, regularly. ' i 
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' Then why don't the Boers shoot them, so as to make them 
helpless ? ' 

The Sergeant chuckled. 

'Colonel's too smart for them/ he said. *The bullocks 
are sent out in the day with a strong guard on foot to keep 
behind the oxen, but the horses go out as soon as it 's dark, 
every one with his man to lead him, and all ready for an 
attack. Ah ! but it 's miserable work, and I shall be very 
glad when you two gentlemen are ready to mount again, so 
that we can go,' 

'You'll have to go without us, Briggs,' said Denham sadly. 
* I don't suppose the Boers will shoot us if we 're taken 
prisoners.' 

* That 's just what the Colonel 's likely to do, sir. It 's 
his regular way with his men. I must be off now^ though. 
Time's up. You'll like to see this, though, Mr Denham?' 

The Sergeant began to fumble in his pouch, bringing out 
several cartridges before he found what he "wanted a dirty 
looking piece of milky quartz. 

'What have yon got there?' we nsked in a breath 

' Stuff the men are finding in a hole at the back of the 
cook's fireplace.' 

* Why, it 's gold ore,' I said eagerly. 

'Nonsense! What do you know about itV said Denham, 
turning the lump over in his hand. 

*I know because pieces like that are in the kopje near my 
home. Joeboy could find plenty like that. He took some 
to my father once, and father said it was gold.' 

' Then you 've got a mine on your farm ] ' 

' I suppose so ; but father said we 'd better get rich by 
increasing the flocks and herds. Look there,' I said ; * all 
those are veins of gold, and those others are crystals and 
scales.' 

'There, catch, Sergeant,' said Denham bitterly. 'We don't 
want gold ; we want health, and a way out of this prison,' 
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*That*s right, sir; and if you like I'll try and come and 
tell you how things are going to-night.' 

*Yes, do,' cried Denham. Then the Seigeant thiust his 
piece of gold ore and quartz back into his pouch, and marched 
away. 

*Yal, old chap,' said Denham as soon as we "were alone, 
' that fellow seemed to cheer me up a bit while he was here.' 

'Yes,' I said ; 'he roused me up too.' 

* But now he 's gone I 'm down again lower and lower than 
ever I was before. I begin to wish I were dead. Oh dear! 
who 'd be a wounded man who feels as helpless as a child ? ' 

I was silent. 

' Is that doctor ever coming to see us again 1 ' 

* Yes,' said a sharp, clear voice. * ^Now then, most impatient 
of all patients, how are you getting on V 

* Getting ready for the firing party to waste a few cartridges 
over, doctor. Can't you see ? ' 

' Humph ! ' said our visitor, feeling the poor fellow's head 
and then his pulse. * Here, drink a httle of this.' 

* More phy=;ic 1 ' groaned Denham despondently, 

*Yes, Nature's,' replied the doctor, holding out a folding 
cup which he had refilled. 'Fresh water; a bucket just 
brought to the screen there by the orderly.' 

As he spoke he raised the poor fellow up with one arm 
and held the cup to his lips. 

Denham took a few drops unwillingly, then a little more, 
and finally finished the cupful with avidity, while the sight 
of my companion drinking seemed to produce a strange, 
leverish sensation in my throat. 

The next minute the doctor had let Denham sink down, 
and refilled the cup and handed it to me. It was delicious, 
and I drained the little vessel all too soon. Then I was 

gently lowered, and the doctor repeated the dose with us 
both. 

' That 's better,' he said quietly. * You two fellows have 
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been talking too much ; now slmb your oyes and have a good 
long sleep.' 

' What ! in the middle of the day?' protested Denham. 

'Yes. Nature wants all your time now for healing 
your damaged places. No more talking. 1 '11 come again 
by-and-by/ 

* How absurd ! ' said Denham as soon as the tilt had fallen 
back to its place. * I can't sleep now. Can you 1 ' 

'Impossible/ I said, and I lay looking up at the long slit 
of blue sky over the wagon tilt. Then I was looking at some- 
thing black as ink, and beyond it the slit of blue sky was 
fiery orange. 

* Joeboy 1 ' I said wonderingl}'. 

* Um 1 Yes, Boss/ was the reply. 

* How long have you been hare ? ' 

•Um? Long, long time. Boss Yal been very fass asleep.' 

* Hist ! Is Mr Denham asleep 1 ' T whispered. 
*Um? Very fass; not move once.' 

I was silent for a few moments, struggling mentally to say 
something, I could not tell what. 

' Boss Val like drink o' water ? * said the black just theTi. 

'Yes no. Ah, T remember now,' I cried eagerly, for it 
all camo back. ' "Wliorc have you been all this time ? ' 

The black smiled. 

'Um? Been to see Boss and Aunt Jenny.' 

' You have 1 ' I cried eagerly. ' But stop a moment. You 
went after that Irish captain 1 ' 

The black nodded, and, to my horror, his face contracted and 
his lips drew away from his white teeth, but not in a grin. 

I lay back looking at him wildly, and as I gazed in his 
eyes the appearance of his countenance made mo shudder just 
then, lit up by the liery glow of the sunset which flooded the 
place through the openings above the tilt. It seemed to me 
horrible, and for a long time I could not speak. At last 
the words came : 
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'Did you know that he struck down Mr Denham, and 
nearly killed us both 1 ' 

* Um ? Yes. Suldlei-B tell Joeboy.' 
' And you followed him 1 ' 

'Um? Yes,' came, accompanied by a nod. 

'And you Ve killed him with your assagai T I said, with 
a shudder, as I glanced at where three of the deadly weapons 
lay at the side of my rough couch, across his shield. 

' Um 1 1^0. Nearly kill Joeboy.' 

* Ah ! ' I cried, with a curious feeling of relief. 

' Joeboy run after him all away amonj:; the Doppies ; 
when they shoot, Joeboy lie down, and then follow um till 
he see um. Then he shoot, and look hero.* 

Joeboy held up his left arm, smiling, and I saw that it 
was roughly tied up with a piece of coarse homespun. 

* He wounded you ] ' 

'Uml Yes. Shot pistol, and make hole here.' 

* And he got away unhurt 1 ' 

' Um 1 Yes ; this time,' said the black. ' Next time 
Joeboy mnke bole froo um somewhere. Hate um.' 
'But your wound ? ' I said. * Is it bad 1 ' 

* Um 1 Only little hole. Soon grow up again.' 

'Now tell me, how are all the people at home — my father, 
my aunt, and Bob ? ' 

Joeboy shook his head. 

' What do you mean ? ' I said. ' Haven't you seen them 1 ' 

' Um 1 No ; all gone right away. Doppies been and 
burnt all up. All gone.' 

'What 's that?' said Denham, who had been awakened by 

our talking * the Boers have been and burnt up that jolly 

old farm 1 ' 

' Um ? Yes, Boss. All gone.' 

' The brutes 1 ' 
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OOK here, Denliam/ said the doctor; * you *re 
an ill-tempered, ungrateful, soured, diseon- 
tented young beggar. You deserve to suffer. 
— And as for you, sir,' he continued, turning 
to me, ' you 're not much better/ 
That was when we were what the doctor called conva 
lescent — that is to say, it was about a fortnight after our 
terrible experience in the old mine-shaft, and undoubtedly 
fast approaching tho time when we might return to duty. 

* Anything else, sir ? ' said Denham sharply. 
I said nothing, but I winced. 

* I dare say I could find a few more adjectives to illustrate 
your character, sir,' said the doctor rather pompously ; ' but 

I think that will do.' 

* So do I, sir,' said Denham ; ' but let me tell you that you 
don't allow for our having to lie helpless here fretting our 
very hearts out because we can't join the ranks.' 

'There you go again, sir,' cried the doctor. 'Alwa^a 
grumbling. Look at you both ; wounds healing up.' 

* Ugh ! ' cried Denham. * Mine are horrid.' 
I winced again, 

* Your muscles are recovering their tone.' 

' I can hardly move without pain,' groaned Denham. 
I screwed up my face in sympathy. 
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* Your bruises dying out.' 

* Doctor ! ' shouted Denham, ' do you think I haven^t 
looked at myself 1 I 'm horrible.' 

This time I groaned. 

' How do you know 1 You haven't got a looking glass, 
surely ? ' 

* No ; but I Ve seen my wretched face in a bucket of 
water/ cried Denham. 

* Bah ! Conceited young puppy ! And compared notes, 
too, both of you, I 'II be bound.' 

' Of course we have, lying about here with nothing to 
do but su£Fer and fret. You don't seem to do us a bit of 
good.' 

* What ! ' cried the doctor. * Why, if it hadn't been for 
me you 'd have had no faces at all worth looking at. Most 

likely There, there, there ' I won't get into a temper 

with you both, and tell you what might have happened.' 

* Both would have died, and a good job too,' cried Denham 
bitterly. 

* Come, come I ' said the doctor gently ; ' don't talk like 
that. I know, I know. It has been very hard to bear, and 
you both have been rather slow at getting strong again. 
But be reasonable. This hasn't been a proper hospital, and 
it isn't now a convalescent home, where I could coax you 
both back into health and strength. I 've no appliances 
or medicines worth speaking about, and I must confess that 
the diet upon which I am trying to feed you up is not 
perfect.' 

* ir'erfect, Val ! ' cried Denham. ' Just listen to him. 
Everything is horrible,' 

* Quite right, my dear boy,' said the doctor ; ' it is.' 

* The bread Ugh ! It always tastes of burnt bones 

and skin and grease.* 

* Yes,' said the doctor, with a sigh ; ' but that 's all the fuel 
we have for heating the oven now the wagons are burned.' 
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*Then the soup, or beef-tea, or whatever you call it. I 
don't know which is worst that which is boiled up in a 
pannikin or the nauseous mess made by soaking raw beef 
in a bucket of water.' 

*But it is warmed afterwards, my dear boy,' said the 
doctor, * and it is extremely nutritious.' 

* Ugh ! ' shuddered Denham. ' What stuff for a poor 
fellow recovering from wounds ! I can't and I won't take 
any more of it.' 

The doctor smiled, and looked hard at the grumbler. 
' Won't you, Denham ? ' he said. * Oh yes, you will ; and 
you 're going to have bits of steak to day, frizzled on ramrods.' 

* Over a bone fire ! ' cried Denham. ' I 'm sick of it all.' 

' Come, come, come ! you 're getting ever so much stronger, 
both of you.' 

' But are we really, doctor ? ' I said ; * or are you saying 
this to cheer us up ? ' 

* Ask yourselves, boys. You know as well as I do that 
you are. Climb up on the wall this morning and sit in 

the suiivshine ; but mind you keep well in shelter. T don't 

want one of the Boers to undo in a moment what has 
taken me so long to do.' 

* Oh, I don't know,' said Denham dismally. ' We 're 
poor sort of machines always getting out of order.' 

* Have you two been falling out ? ' said the doctor, turning 

to me. 

' ]N"o,' I said ; ' we haven't had a word. Denham 's in 
rather a bad temper this morning.' 

' Why, you impudent beggar ! ' he cried, * for two pins 
I 'd punch your head.' 

* Bravo ! ' cried the doctor. ' Here, I '11 give 'em to you. 
Humph ! !N"o ; only got one. Stop a minute ; I 'U give you 
a needle out of my case instead. Will that do ? ' 

* Look here, doctor/ cried Denham ; * I can't stand chaflf 
now.' 
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' Cliaif, my dear boy ? I 'm in earnest. That 's right ; 
go at him. Have a really good light. It will do you 
good.' 

* Bah ! ' cried Denham, as he saw me laughing. ' Here, 
come along up to the wall, Val. I don't want to fall out 
with the doctor any more.' 

* That 3'ou don't,' said that gentleman, offering his hand. 

* There, good morning, patients. I know. But cheer up. 
I like that bit of spirit Denham showed just now. It was 
a splendid sign. You '11 eat the grill when it comes 1 ' 

He did not wait for an answer, but bustled away, Denham 
looking after him till he was out of hearing. 

* I wish I hadn't been so snappish with him,' he said 
rather remorsefully. ' He has done a lot for us.' 

* Heaps,' I said, 

* And we must seem very ungrateful.' 

*He knows how fretful weak people can be,' I said. 

* Come, let 's get up into the sunshine.' 

For I was having hard work with poor Denham in those 
(lays Hiri sufferings had affected him in a curious way. 
He was completely soured, and a word or two, however well 
meant, often sent him into a towering rage. Even then I 
had to temporise, for he turned impatiently away. 

* Hang the sunshine ! ' he said. 

' But it will do you good,' I said. 

' I don't want to get any good. It only makes me worse. 
I shall stop down here in the shade.' 

* I 'm sorry,' I said, ' for I wanted to be up in the fresh 
air this morning.' 

* Oh, well, if you want to go I '11 come with you.' 

* Yes, do,' I said ; and we went out into the great court, 
where the horses were fidgeting, and biting and kicking at 
one another, and being shouted at by the men, who were 
brushing away at their coats to get them into as high a 
state of perfection as possible. There were the bullocks too, 
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sadly reduced in numbers, and suggesting famine if some 
new efforts were not made. 

' Dun*t stop looking about/ said Denham peevishly. ' How 
worn and shabby the men look ! It gives me the horrors.' 

I followed him, but after his remark I gave a sharp look 
at the groups of men we passed especially one long double 
line going tlirough the sword exercise and pursuing practice 
under the instructions of Sergeant Briggs ; and as, at every 
barked-out order, the men made their sabre blades flash in 
the sunshine, I felt a thrill as of returning strength run 
through me ; but I noticed how tliin, though still active and 
strong, the fellows looked. 

We climbed up the rugged stones, which had gradually 
been arranged till the way was pretty easy, and reached 
the top of the wall, now protected by a good breastwork 
high enough to enable our sentries to keep well under 
cover. 

It was very bright and breezy up there ; but Denham did 
not seem disposed to sit down quietly and rest in the sun, 
for he stepped up at once to where he could gaze ov^r 
the breastwork, resting his elbows on the stones and his 
chin upon his hands. 

'Hi, Denham ! don't do that,' I said. * It 's not safe.' 

* Bah ! I want to look out for those ammunition wagons 
old Briggs was talking about.' 

* But ' I began, and then I was silent, for Joeboy had 

followed us up, and seeing Denham's perilous position, he 
stepped up behind him, put his hands to his waist, and 
lifted him down as if he had been a child. 

* How dare — Oh, it 's you, Blackie/ he said, laughing. 
It was a strange laugh, and I could see that the poor 

fellow had a peculiar look in his eyes. For as Joeboy 
snatched more than lifted him down, ping, zvhiZj the hum 
ming of two bullets went so close to his head on either 
side that he winced twice to right and to left ; and cracky 
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crack came the reports of the rifles fired from the Boer 
lines opposite. 

'Doppie want to shoot Buks Denham,' said Joeboy coolly. 
' Shoot straight.' 

'Yes, they shoot straight/ siid Denham; *but I didn't 

think I don't know, though; perhaps I did think. 

I say, Val/ he added in a strange, inconsequent way, as if 
rather ashamed of his recklessness, * that was rather near 
wasn't it ? ' 

' Why do you act like that 1 ' I said reproachfully. 

*I suppose it was out of bravado,' he replied, seeming to 
return to his old manner again. ' I wanted to show the 
brutes the contempt I feel for them.' 

* You only made them laugh to see how quickly your head 
disappeared when they fired.' 

* How do you know *? ' he said sharply. 

•Because that 's exactly what they would do,' I replied. 
Denham frowned, and turned to Joeboy. 
'Here,' he said, 'put up that big stone on the edgQ there.' 
The black obeyed, and then Denham pointed to another. 

* Put that one beside it, and leave just room between them 
for me to peer out. I want to see whether it 's possible to do 
as you did, Val, and bring out a wagon of cartridge boxes.' 

Joeboy raised first one and then another great stone upon 
the edge as he was told, and Denham stepped up directly 
to look between them, but bobbed his head and stepped 
down again directly, for spat, spat, spat, three rifle bullets 
struck the stones and fell rattling down. 

Denham looked sharply towards me, frowning angrily ; 
but I met his eyes without shrinking. 

* I wish I wasn't so nervous,' he said, by way of apology. 
' It 's from being weak, I suppose.' 

•It 's enough to make a strong man shrink,' I said. 'Don't 
look again. The next bullet may come between the stones 
and hit you.' 
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'But I must look/ he said angrily. * It's quite time you 
and I did something to help.' 

'If you are hit it will do every one else harm instead 

of good.' 

He turned upon me fiercely, but calmed down directly. 

'Yes/ he said; *I suppose you're right. Oh, here's the 
Sergeant coming up. He has done drilling, I suppose.' 

The Sergeant announced that this was so directly after 
joining us, 

' The boys are getting splendid with the sword now/ he 
said, seating himself upon a block of stone and wiping his 
moist brow ; ' but it 's dreary work not being able to get 
them to work.' 

*Tell the Colonel to get them all out, then, and make 
a charge. We ought to be able to scatter this mob.' 

' So we could, sir,' said the Sergeant gruffly, * but they 
won't give us a chance. If they 'd make a mob of themselves 
we 'd soon scatter them, numerous as they are ; but it 's of 
no use to talk ; we can't charge wagons and rifle-pits. It 
wouldn't be fair to the lads. Why, they 'd empty half ouv 
saddles before we got up to them, and then it would be 
horrible work to get through, ^o, it can't be done, Mr 
Denham, and you know it as well as I do.' 

'No, I don't/ said my companion stubbornly. 'It ought 
to be done. Once we were all through, the enemy would 
take to flight.' 

' Once we were all through/ said the Sergeant, with a grim 
chuckle ; ' but that 's it. How many would get through 1 
No^v, just put it another Avay, sir. Say there 's only six 
or seven of them out there, and there 's one on our side. 
That 's about how it stands as to numbers. Very well ; say 
you lead that charger of yours out. The Boers see what's 
going to happen directly, and the minute you 're up in the 
saddle they begin to fire at you — the whole seven.' 

' You said six,' cried Denham. 
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* Six or seven, sir. Well, let it be six. Don't you think 
it very likely that one out of the six Doppies would manage 
to hit you ? ' 

Denham frowned and remained silent, while Joeboy sat 
all of a heap, his arms round his knees, watching the 
Sergeant, and I saw his ears twitch as if he were trying hard 
to grasp the whole of the non eom.'s theory. 

* You think not, sir ? ' continued Briggs. * Well, I don't 
agree with you. They 'd hit you perhaps before you got far ; 
they 'd hit you for certain, you or your horse, before you got 
close up ; and let me tell you that the chances would be ever 
so much worse if we were galloping up to them in line.' 

* Yes, you 're right, Sergeant,' said Denham slowl3% ' It 
would be murder, and the chief couldn't, in justice to the 
men, call upon them to charge. But they 'd follow us,' he 
added excitedly. 

* Follow their officers, sir 1 Of course they would, and 
some of 'em would get through.' 

* Gloriously,' cried Denham. 

*Well^ T suppose some of those fine writers who make 
history would call it glorious ; but I should call it horrible 
waste of good stuif. It wouldn't do, sir — it wouldn't do, for 
there 'd be nothing to gain by it. If we could make an 
opening in the enemy's lines and put 'em a bit into disorder, 
so as to give a chance for another regiment to slip in and 
rout 'em, it would be splendid ; but to do it your way would 
be just chucking good men's lives away.' 

* Yes, yes, Sergeant ; you 're right, and the Colonel 's right, 
and I'm all wrong. I know better; but my head got so 
knocked about by that renegade Irishman and my fall down 
that hole that it doesn't work right yet.' 

*I know, sir,' said the Sergeant nodding his head. 'When 
you talk in that bitter way I know it isn't my brave, clever 
young officer speaking; and I say to myself, "Wait a bit, 
old man ; he '11 soon come round." ' 
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* Thank you, Sergeant; thank 3'0ii/ said Denham, holding 
out his hand, which Briggs gnisped, shook -vvarmly, then 
tuiiiiid to me to go through the same business ; he did so 
hotly, for my hand felt cruslied, and I vainly tried to respond 
as heartily, while the tears of pain rose in my eyes, but did 
not dim them so muth tfiat I could not sec my torturer's 
eyes were also moist. 

' Well, what are you looking at 1 ' he growled. * T say, 
don't squeeze a man's hand like that. AVhy, you've made 
my eyes water, lad. Look, they 're (j^uite wet. Phew ! You 
did squeeze.' 

'It's because he has so much vice in him, Briggs,' said 
Denham, smiling. 

* That 's it, !Mr Denham. "Well, we must wait, for there 's 
nothing to be done but send one or two smart fellows to 
creep through tlie enemy's ranks in the night, on foot. You 
can't get horsemen througli.' 

' You mean, send for help from the nearest British force ? ' 

said Denham, 

'That's it, sir some one to tell the officer in command 
that we shall s(on be on our last legs here; but if he'll 
come on and attack them in th(» rear, Ave '11 be out and 
at 'em as soon as we hear the shooting ; and if we didn't 
polish off the Doppics then, why, we should deserve to lose.' 

'Briggs,' said Denham warmly, 'of course that's the plan. 
You ought to have been in command of the corps yourself.' 

'Ah! now your head's getting a bit the better of you 
again, sir,' replied the Sergeant, ' or you wouldn't talk like 
that. What 1 say 's only second hand. That 's the chief's 
plan. ' 

' Then why doesn't he carry it out 1 ' T said indignantly. 

* You hold your tongue,' growled tlie Sergeant. * You 're 
only a recruit yet, and your head 's getting the better of 
you too. — Yes, Mr Denham, that 's the Colonel's own plan, 
and be 's tried it every night for the last twelve nights.' 
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What ! ' I cried. 



* Yes, my lad ; called quietly for volunteers, and sent out 
twelve of our lads ; but so far there doii^t seem to be one 
that has got through, and the game gets expensive. There, 
I must go down again now and get to duty. I saw you 
two coming up while I was going through the exercise, and 
I 'm very glad to see you both looking so much better. — 
Well, Joe Black,' he said as he turned away, * how 's Mr 
^Moray's horse 1 ' 

' Urn 1 Coat shine beautiful,* said Joeboy. 

* And enough to make it, my lad, seeing the way you rub 
him down/ 

'Denham,* I said that night as we lay wakefully gazing 
up at the stars, * do you feel any stronger yet ? ' 

' I don't know. I seem to fancy I do. Why 1 ' 

' I thought you did because you 've been so quiet ever 
since we had that talk with the Sergeant. I feel stronger/ 

' Why do you ask 1 ' he said. 

* Because I Ve been thinking that I ought to do that job, 
and you ought to be on the lookout again, to come to my 
helj) if I succeed.' 

^Noj^ he said quickly; *it*s a job for two. I'd go with 
you.' 

*But I should take Joeboy.' 

* Then it 's a job for three, Val ; we can take our time, and 
the slower we go perhaps the tetter. If we get stopped by 
the Boers, we 're wounded and getting away from the fighting.' 

*yes, that might do. We do look bad.' 

* Horribly bad, Val. You look a miserable wreck of a 

fellow.' 

* And you, I won't say what,' I retorted, a little irritably. 
' So much the better. When shall we go to-night ? ' 

* 1^0, Let 's have a good sleep to-night, and talk to 
Joeboy about it in the morning. To morrow night as soon 
as it 's dark we '11 be off/ I said. 
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*The Colonel won't let us go if we volunteer.' 

' Of course not. Let 's go without leave ; but that will 

look like deserting.' 

'I don't care what it looks like so long as we can get 

through and bring help,' 

* The same here.' 

'But we ought to steal away to-night/ said Denham. 

' "No ; let 's have Joeboy. Ha ! ' I said, with a sigh of 
relief. * I seem to see my way now, and I shall sleep like 
a top.' 

* I 'm so relieved, Val, old chap, that I 'm half asleep now. 
Quite a restful feeling has come over me. Good-night.' 

* Good-night/ I replied; and I have some faint recollection 
of the rays of a lantern beating down and looking red 
through my eyelids, and then of feeling a soft hand upon 
my temples. But the next thing I fully realised was that 
it was a bright, sunny morning, and that Denham was sitting 

up in his sack-bed. 

* How do you feel 1 ' he cried eagerly. 

*Like going off as snon as it 'a dark.' 

' So do I,' he said, * I 'm a deal better now. What 's the 
first thing to do smuggle some meal to take with us 1 ' 

*I don't know,' I replied. * Yes, perhaps we'd better take 
some ; and, I say, we must have bandages on our heads as 
well as the sticking plaster.' 

' Of course. Then, I say, as soon as ever we 've had 
breakfast we '11 talk to Joeboy.' 

* Exactly,' I replied. 'He'll be half-mad to go, and when 
we 've said all we want to him we '11 come back and lie 

down again.* 

*Ohl What for?' 

*So as to rest and sleep all we possibly can, for if all 
goes well we shan't have a wink to night.' 

* Perhaps you 're right,' said Denham. 
'There 's one more thing to think about.' 
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*^Miat's that?' 

*Oiir going off -withGut leave/ I said — 'you an officer, I a 
pri va te. ' 

* Oh ! T say, don't get raising np obstacles.' 

* I don't want to,' I said ; * but this is serious.' 

*Yery, for us to run such risks; and of course it isn't 
according to rule. But it 's an exception. Let 's argue it 
out, for it does look ugly.' 

* Go on,' T said, ' for I want my conscience cleared.' 
' Look here, then ; what are we going to do? ' 

* Try and get help, of course,' 

* Then I consider that sufticient excuse for anything — in 
a corps of irregulars. ( )ld Driggs would say it Avas mutiiuais 
in the regular army. To go on : if wu asked leave, the 
Colonel or Major would tay we were mad, and tliat we are 
not fit. Then Oh, hjok here, 1 'm not going to argue, 
Val. I confess it 's all wrong, only there 's one thing to 
be said : we 're not going to desert our ranks, for w^e 're 
both on the sick list ; and, come what may, I mean to go 
and bring Iw-lp snmeliow You 're not shirking the job after 
sleeping on it t ' 

*!N"o,' I said em])hatically. * Xow for breakfast, and then 
we'll have a talk with Joehoy,' 




CHAPTER XL. 




JOEBOY IS MISSING AGAIN. 

HAT a breakfast ! ' groaned Denham half-an 
hour later. 

* Never mind/ I said ; * we 11 get something 
better, perhaps, to morrow.' 

* That we will, even if we commando it at 
the point of the sword, which is another way of saying we 
shall steal it. I say, though, the thought of all this is 
sending new life into me.' 

*I feel the same,' I said; tho-n wp sat hack waiting till 
the doctor vibited us, examined our injuries, and expressed 
himself satisfied. 

'Another week,' he said, *and then I shall dismiss you 
both. Nature and care will do the rest.' 

The doctor then left us ; and, watching for an opportunity, 
we called to one of the men passing the hospital, and told 
him to find the black. However, ten minutes later we found 
that this might have been saved, for the Sergeant paid us 
a morning call, and on leaving promised to go round by the 
horses and send Joeboy to us. 

* What news of the messengers 1 ' we asked. 

The Sergeant shook his head sadly, and replied, 'Don't 
ask me, gentlemen. It looks bad very bad. The Eoers 
ain't soldiers, but they're keeping their lines wonderfully 
tight.' 
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'That's our fault/ said Denham. *We gave them such 
lessons by our night attack and the capture of the six wagons 
and teams.* 

' I say,' said the Sergeant, and he looked from one to the 
other. 

* Well, what do you say 1 ' cried Denham. 

* Doctor been changing your physic 1 ' 
' Why ? ' I said. 

' Because you both look fifty pounds better than you did 
yesterday.' 

* It 's the hope that has come, Briggs/ cried Denham, his 
face lighting up. 

* Haven't got a bit to spare, have you, sir?' said the 
Sergeant ; * because I should like to try how it would agree 
with my case, for I 'm horribly down in the mouth at 
present. I don't like the look of things at all.' 

* What do you mean 'i ' asked Denham. 

*I had a look round at the horses, sir, last night.' 
*!N^ot got the horse sickness, Briggs?' 

* N^o, sir, not so bad as that ; but, speaking as an old 
cavalry man, I say that they mustn't be kept shut up much 
longer. But there, I shall be spoiling your looks and knock- 
ing your hope over. Good morning, gentlemen I mean, 
lieutenant and private. Glad to see you both look so well. 
I'll tell Joe Black you want him.' 

'Yes, he'd upset our hopefulness altogether, Val, if it 
wasn't for one thing eh ? ' said Denham as the wagon tilt 
swung to after the Sergeant. * But, I say, that fellow of 
yours ought to be here by now.' 

'Yes,' I said. But we waited anxiously for quite an hour 
before the man we had sent came back. 

'Can't find the black, sir,' he said. 

' Did you go to the horses 1 ' 

'Yes, sir, and everywhere else.' 

'You didn't go to the butcher's V I asked. 
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* Yes, I did ; but he hadn't been tlicre.' 

* Perhaps he 's gone out with the buIIo( k drove.' 

'No/ said the man; *tlic oxen anj being kept in this 
morning because the Boers liave come a hundred yards nearer 
during the night. They're well in ojiposite the gateway, and 
the Colonel 's having our Avorks tliere strenglliened.' 

*The Sergeant didn't say a word about that/ Denhani said 

to me. 

I shook my head, and turned to the messenger. 

*ls he asleep somcwlicre about tlu', Malls?' I asked, 

'No; I looked there/ was the re])ly. ' TIo always =!noozcs 
up on the inner wall, just above the watei hole. There '3 a 
place where a big stone has fallen out and no bullets can get 
at him. I looked there twice.' 

'Ilasn't fallen down one of the holes, has heV said 
Denliam. 

*Not he, sir/ replied the man, laughing. 'He'd go about 
anywhere in the dark, looking like a bit 0' nothing, only you 
couldn't see it in the darkness, and never knock against a 
thing. It's his feet, I think; the}'" ab^ays seem to know 
where to put theirselves. H(i wouldn't tumble down any 
holes.' 

'Keep a sharp lookout for him, and when you see him 

send him to me directly.' 

*Ycs, sir/ replied the man. *I dessay he'll turn up in 

the course 0' the morning. He '3 always hiding himself and 

coming again when you don't expect it.' 

'I say, Val/ cried I>enhan"i as soon as wo were alone, 
' we didn't reckon on this. AVhy, if he doesn't turn up our 
plan 's done.' 

'Xot at all,' I said. 

* Eh ? What do you mean ? We couldn't go without him.' 
' Indeed, but we could ; and. what 's more, we will,' I said 

firmly. 'I would rather have had him with us; but we Ve 
going to night — if we can.' 

Cliargp. V 
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Denhani seized my hand and wrung it warmly. 

*I like that,' he said ; 'but you shouldn't have put in that 
"if we can."' 

'Obliged to,' I replied. 'We may be stopped.' 

' Oh, but I shall give the password.' 

' We may find even that will not be enough. The orders 
are very strict now. Besides, if we did not come back the 
guard would report us missing, and then there 'd be great 
excitement at once.' 

* What would you do, then 1 ' he asked. 

' Take a lesson out of that Irishman's book.' 

' Knock two or three sentries on the head with a 

stone 1 ' 

'1^0, no,' I cried, laughing. 'Get a couple of reims, tie 

them together, and then slide down from the wall.' 

* Good ! ' exclaimed Denham ; and, after a pause : ' Better ! 
Yes, that will do. Start from the far corner?' 

' No, from just up here where Joeboy arranged the stones. 
We can tie up to one of those big ones that you stand on to 
look over. You feel strong enough to slide down? it isn't 
far.' 

' Oh yes.' 

'Then, once on the ground, we can crawl away. That's 
how I mean to go all along.' 

' What about the tethering ropes 1 ' 

' We '11 go and have a look at our horses towards evening, 
slip the coils over our shoulders, and bring them away. !No 
one will interfere.' 

* Val,' he cried, 'you ought to be a commissioned officer.' 

* I don't want to be,' I said, laughing. ' I want the war to 
be over, and to be able to find my people, and settle down 
again in peace. This fighting goes against the grain with 



me.' 



* But you ahvays seem to like ib, and fight like a fury when 
we 're in for it.' 
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'I suppose it's my nature,' I said; *but I don't like it any 
the better.' 

"We said no more, but waited anxiously in the hope tliat 
Joeboy would return, and waitel in vain, the time gliding 
hy, some hours being passed in sleep^ till we were suddenly 
aroused by firing. There were two or three fits of excite 
ment in the course of the afternoon, and a smart exchange 
of shots which at one time threatened to develop into a 
regular attempt to assault the fort ; but it died out at last, 
direct attack of eiitienchments not being in accord with the 
Boers' ideas of fighting. It is too dangerous for men who 
like to be safely in hiding and to bring down their enemies 
as if they were wild beasts of the veldt. 

No Joeboy appeared, and in the dusk of evening we went 
across the yard, had a good look at our horses, stopped 
patting and caressing them for some time, then went back 
to the hospital unquestioned and, I believe, unseen, with the 
coils of raw hide rope. From that time everything seemed 
to me so delightfully easy that it prognosticated certain 

SUCCP<5S. 

The doctor came at dusk and had a chat ; then the Sergeant 
looked us up to tell us that he had seen nothnig of Joeboy, 
but that the butcher told him he had missed some strips 
of beef hung up in the sun to make biltong, and that he 
believed the black had taken them. 

* Why 1 ' I asked sharply. 

' Because he was so fond of eating ; and he said the black 
would be found curled up amongst the stones somewhere in 
the kopje among the baboons, sleeping off his feed.' 

*It isn't true,' I said warmly. 'Joeboy wouldn't steal 
unless he knew we were starving, and then it would be to 
bring it to his master and his master's friend.' 

* That's what I like in you, Val,' said Denham as soon as 
the Sergeant had left us. * You always stick up for a friend 
when any one attacks him behind his back.' 
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' Of course/ I replied angrily. 

* Don't be cross, old man/ he cried. 'I didn't mean to 
insult you by calling a black fellow your friend.' 

* That wouldn't insult me. Joeboy is a humble friend, 
who would give his life to save mine.' 

'I wish he was with us, then, so as to make a present of 
it to somebody if we should be in very awkward quarters.* 

' I can't understand it/ I said ; ' but we mustn't woiTy 
about that now. What about arms ? ' 

* Revolvers under our jackets, out of sight, and a few 
cartridges in our pouches along with the cake and beef we 
saved.' 

' No rifle, bandolier, or sword 1 ' I said thoughtfully. 

'Neither one nor the other, my lad. We're going to get 
through the lines as sick men tired of it all, and whose 
fighting is done.' 

'Perhaps to be taken as spies,' I said. 

'Ugh! Don't talk about it/ cried Denham. 'We're 
invalids, and no one can doubt that who looks at your 
battered head.' 

' Or yours/ I replied. ' But look here, Denham ; we 
must give up all idea of capturing wagons. What we have 
to do is to fetch help.' 

' Yes, I think so too — get through the Boer lines and 
find the General's quarters. The other idea was too mad.' 

We sat in silence for a while, till we felt that the time had 
come ; then we passed our coils of rope over our chests like 
bandoliers, and strolled out into the dark court, to saunter 
here and there for a few minutes, listening to the lowing 
of the oxen or the fidgety stamp of a horse annoyed by a fly. 
Here Denham exchanged a few \^ords with some of the men. 
Finally, after a glance at the officers' quarters, from which 
a light gleamed dimly, Denham led the way to the rough 
ascent, and with beating heart I followed right up on to the 
wall. So intense was the darkness that we had to go care- 
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fully, not seeing the first sentry till he challenged us and 
brought us up. 

Denham gave the word, and stood talking to the man, who 

lowered his rifle and rested the butt on the stones. 

* How are they to night ? ' said Denham. * Quiet ? ' 

* No, sir ; they seem to have been having a good eat and 
drink. More wagons came up from their rear ; so the man 
I relieved told me. It's been a sort of feast, I think. 
Wouldn't be a bad time for a good attack on the beggars, 
sir. The boys are, as one of them said, spoiling for a fight.' 

*Let them wait a bit,' said Denham shortly. 'It will 
come. ' 

'The sooner the better, sir,' said the sentry; and we went 
on as far as the next sentry, passing the stones where we had 
sat to sun ourselves. We talked with this second man about 
the Boers, received a similar account of the proceedings of 
the enemy, said 'Goodnight,' and then strolled back to the 
stones, to sit down for a few minutes, my heart beating 
harder than ever. 

* Now/ said Denham at last^ in a Inw tone of voice; 'off 

with your rope, and give me one end. I 'II make your linp 
fast to mine, while you seciire the other end to that big stone. 
Tight, mindj I don't want to fall sixty feet and break my 
neck.' 

' Nor I,' was my reply. * Be sure of your knot, too.' 

'Right.' 

Then, in the silence, we each did our part of the task, 
ending by Denham letting the strong thin rope glide over the 
edge of the great stones which formed the breastwork. The 
next minute we stood listening to the sounds from the court, 
and narrowly watched for our sentries. Far out in the dark 
ness a feeble light or two showed where a lantern burned 
in the Boer lines. Everything seemed to favour our design, 
even to the end, and I was breathing hard with excitement, 
waiting to begin. Just then a hand touched my arm and 
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glided down over my wrist. I knew what it meant, and 
grasped Denliam's hand. 

' Good luck to lis ! ' he whispered. * I '11 gn first nnd test 
the rope hush ! I will. As soon as I 'm down I shall lie 
iiat and hold on. Eeady ? ' 

* Yes.' 

*Offr 




CHAPTER XL I. 



OUR WILD ATTEMPT. 




ENHAM'S words sounded so loud that, as I 
dropped on one knee to hold the knot of the 
rope round the stone to prevent it from slipping, 
I felt sure that the sentries to right and left 
must have heard him speak. But it was only 
due to my excited way of looking at things. For the next 
minute, after a preliminary rustling, I felt a peculiar thrill 
run along the hide rope. This went on while I wondered if 
my companion had made the joining of the two ropes secure, 
my imagination working so rapidly that I seemed to see the 
knot stretching and yielding till one of the ends slipped 

through the loop of the knot, and 

The thrilling sensation had ceased; and the rope, which 
felt in my hands like some living, vibrating thing, hung 
loose. The next moment a kink ran up it and dissolved 
in my hands. It was Denham's way of saying ' All right,' 
and I knew my turn had come. 

•The starting was the difficulty that creeping ovef the 
breastwork, just at a time when my strength was far from at 
its best ; but I tackled the business at once, stepped up on 
to a stone, seated myself on the top of the breastwork, took 
tight hold of the rope, raised my legs so that I could lie 
down, turned upon my face, and then softly swung my legs 
round so that I could twist my feet about the rope and 
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reduce the weight on my arms. The next minute I was 
hanging at full length, hohling the rope with one hand, the 
edge of the breastwork with the other, and afraid to move ; 
for, to my horror, traiup, Irain}) came the sound of the 
appioaching sentry to my left. The pcrspirati(m hegan to 
ooze out on my face and temples now, and 1 prepared for 
a rapid descent, fully expecting the man would see the rope, 
stop, and, under tlie impression that 1 was one of the Boers 
trying to get into the fort by esc dade, would strike me from 
my hold with the butt of his rifle. 

I might have spared niyftolf the horror of those few 
moments of anxiety; for even ^licn he came nearer I could 
not see him, and with my head beneath the level of tlic 
rough parapet ho could not see me, but passed on. I counted 
the steps, and at the sixth began to let the hide rope glide 
slowly through my moi^t hantis. 

Soon 1 felt the knot over my boots stop my progiess, and 
had to slacken the rope oil' my feet, gliding down tdl my 
liands touched the knot. Tliis "was, I thought, so very loose 
that 1 had either to h'ghtpn if nr slido quickly down T 

chose the latter, and went on so swiftly that my hands 
were hot with the friction when my feet touched Denham's 
hands, as ho held the rope, and then the ground. I dropped 
to my kneos at once, then lay, panting as if I had run a 
mile. 

Denham placed his lips close to my ear and whispered, 
' I was afraid the sentry would see you. Here, give me your 
knife. * 

I answered by taking it out and placing it in his hands, 
listening, and wondering then what he was about to do, for 
he rose to his feet, and I heard a peculiar sound as of cutting 
something and Denham bi'cathing hard. 

He was down by me when the noise ceased, and once more 
his lips were at my ear. 

* Get up and join hands,* he whispered. * There 's a light 
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straight ahead, and another about a quarter of a mile to the 
right. We '11 make for this last cne. Mind, not a sound/ 

The order was not needed. We rose silently. There, as 
he had stated, right in front and away to the right, were two 
of the tiniest sparks of light ; they were almost invisible, 
the nearest being fully a thousand yards off. 

Then, hand in hand and step by step, we went on through 
the pitchy darkness straiglit for the light on our right. We 
moved very cautiously, for our first fear was that we might 
be heard from the walls ; and, setting aside the extreme 
doubtfulness of receiving a bullet in the back from a friend, 
there was the danger of one shot bringing man}^, as the 
sentries carried on the alarm, with the result that every Boer 
in front would be on the qui vive and our venture rendered 
impossible. But all was perfectly still, while the darkness 
overhead seemed to press down upon us. 

In about ten minutes Denham whispered, ' Don't take any 
notice.' 

When he had spoken there was a faint, rustling sound, and 
I knew he had thrown something from him, to fall with a 
dull sound upon the ground. 

* Bother ! ' he whispered. * I didn't think it would make 
such a row.' 

* What was it ?' I asked. 

* About a dozen feet of hide rope. I cut it off as high 
as I could reach ; but, my word, wasn't it hard ! ' 

* Why did you cut it 1 ' 

* So that no Boer, exploring, should run against it and take 
it into his head to climb up. How do you I'eelT 

'Bather hot.' 

'So do r. We're precious weak yet. Now, look here; 
we '11 keep on walking as long as we dare ; then we must go 
down on hands and knees ; last of all, we must creep on our 
chests, helping ourselves along with our elbows.' 

* It will be very slow work,' I said. 
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*Yes, but it's the only way. We shall do it, for it's 
gloriously dark. If we come suddenly upon a sentry we 
must drop on our faces and lie still till I see the way to 
circumvent him.' 

* I understand,' I said. 

* Not all yet. If we get close up you '11 have to take the 
lead ; and the thing to do is to get close up among the 
sleeping Boers. That means safety, for if any one wakes up 
and speaks you must answer in Dutch, with your face close 
to the ground.' 

' It seems very risky,' I said. 

' So did your going to cut out six wagons with their teams ; 
but you did it. Now, don't talk ; come on.' 

We moved forward again very slowly in what seemed to 
be a tedious journey, though I knew perfectly well that, 
taken diagonally, it could not be more than twelve hundred 
yards, it having been reckonei that the Boers' advance 
parties were about a thousand yards from the walls of the 
fort. But we were getting nearer, for the lights seemed to 

grow, not bT-ight*^!", bnt 1ps=i dim^ nnd during the la^t few 

minutes w^e had noticed a third light away to the right. I 
wanted to say that we were getting pretty near to the enemy 
at last ; but talking was now out of the question, and I had 
to telegraph to my companion, by a pressure of the hand, 
that we must be on the alert. 

Then, with a suddenness that startled my composure, I 
heard an impatient stamp close by on my left, followed by 
the sound of reins jerked, and an angry adjuration groAvled 
out m Dutch between the teeth by a mounted sentry. He 
was invisible ; and, taking advantage of the startled move- 
ments of the horse consequent upon the punishment it had 
received, Denham dragged heavily upon my right hand 
with his left, when, as I yielded, he bore off to his right, 
walking very slowly, till we had left the sentry some distance 
behind. 
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Directly after that incident Denhani seemed to alter our 
course again, and once more we "were walking straight for 
the dim lantern. Thi^ went on for a short time, and then 
we had another check, for the sound of tramping feet arose 
to our right — not the regular beat, beat of well drilled 
military, but a rough, heavy, anyhow walk of about a dozen 
men. They were very near, and the chances were that, 
whether we stood still, went back, or hurried forward, they 
might come right upon us. But my companion did not 
hesitate. He chose to advance, hurrying me forward half a- 
dozen steps, and then lay down upon his face. For a few 
moments I thought we were discovered, and that our attempt 
was a failure; but the men just missed us, going on twenty 
or thirty yards, and then a gruff Boer called * Halt ! ' 

From what followed we knew that guard was being 
changed. 

Everything was still succeeding, for, instead of walking 
right upon a dismounted sentry, we had passed him to our 
left, and learned not only where the new one was placed, 
but that we had succeeded in passing the outer line of 
mounted men and an inner one of foot. 

As if telling me of the delight he felt, Denham's pressure 
on my hand was like the working of some military code ; 
and I responded the best way I could, as we lay listening to 
the resumed tramp of the guard. 

Just as Denham signalled me to rise, there was a sharp 
crack, a flash of light, and we dropped down again, to look 
in the direction of the flash, and saw a pair of big hands 
lighted up as they were held lantern fashion ; antj directly 
after we had glimpses of the lower part of a bearded face, 
at first seen distinctly, then it grew darker, and again seen 
plainer as its owner puffed at the big pipe he was lighting. 
Then all was in darkness once more, and the pungent smoke 
of coarse tobacco floated to our nostrils. 

We started again, crawling on all-fours side by side, and 
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pressing close like sheep so as to keep in touch ; but always 
forward now towards the lantern, which seemed suddenly to 
be very near. 

Denham's lips were close to my ear directly, and he 
whispered, *We must keep more away from the liglit. !N"ow 
you take the lead, crawling very slowly. I shall keep up 
by touching your heel regularly. If I leave off, stop till I 
begin again.* 

I nodded, though it occurred to me directly afterwards 
that he could not see the nod ; but I showed him that I 
fully understood by bearing oif to the left, crawling steadily 
and softly, and feeling Denham's hand come tap^ tap regu 
larly upon my heel. All the time I had a presentiment that 
the Boers must be lying around by the hundred. 

In another minute I knew we must be close to oxen, for 
I could hear them ruminating ; and, convinced that a wagon 
would be before us, with perhaps a dozen men underneath, 
I bore still more to my left, with Denham following close, 
till I stopped once more, knowing that horses must be just 

in front 

I made a short pause now, longing to aek my comrade's 
advice ; but I dared not whisper. So, feeling that probably 
there would only be about fifty yards of perilous ground to 
pass over before we had cleared the Boer lines, I did what 
I imagined was best — bore off a little to the right as I 
advanced my idea being to get back towards the oxen and 
pass softly by the side of the wagon which I believed must 
be close at hand. 

' They 'Jl be asleep,' I thought, ' and I may get past.' 

It was all a chance, I knew ; but we had been lucky so 
far, and I hoped that fortune would still favour us. In this 
spirit I still kept on, crawling now very slowly, till suddenly 
I let myself subside, for my hand had come in contact with 
the butt of a rifle lying on the ground. 

Denham coo must have taken the alarm, for I felt him 
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drawing steadily at my heel, which I read to mean retreat. 
But I felt there was no retreat, knowing that we had crept 
right in flmnng a number of sleeping men. So I let myself 
slowly subside, lying on my chest ; and in the effort to cross 
my arras and let them rest beneath my chin my left elbow 
struck sharply against a sleeper's face, making him start so 
violently that he kicked his neighbour, and in an instant there 
was a furious burst of Boer Dutch oaths and imprecations. 

•Quiet!' said a deep, severe voice in Dutch. * There, 
you've roused the patrol.' 

My heart sank, for there was the hurried tramp of foot 
steps appmach mg, and, worse than all, the gleaming of a 
lantern, which lit up the heavy body of a man lying right 
across the way I sought to go, while right and left, and 
within a foot of me, were two more burly figures. They were 
all in motion now, and as the lantern was borne closer it was 
thrown open, and, in what one of my neighbours would have 
called an augenhlieh, I saw in the background on one side 
the tilt of a wagon, and on the other the dim forms of horses. 

My agony, in spite of feeling Denham's hand pressing 
firmly on my heel, seemed to have culminated ; but the 
worst was to come, and I shivered, for a high pitched voice 
cried in Dutch : 

* Hwhat 's all this ? Didn't I tell ye to loy still and slape 
till it was time to start? Why, ye blundering, thick- 
headed idiots, you have made enough noise to rouse the 
Englanders.' 

Denham pressed my heel now so that it was painful ; but 
I did not stir, only listened to the grumbling apology of the 
two men. 

'Don't go to sleep again,' said the abusing voice, *"W"e 
start in an hour, if you haven't put the enemy on the 
alert. ' 

Just then the light was softened, for the door of the 
lantern was closed and the fastening clicked. 
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Then I felt that all was over, for the man on my left 
suddenly started up and seized me by the arm. 

*Opcn that lantern again, Captain Moriarty,* he cried. 'I 
want to see who this is we 've got here.' 

'Yes,' said another voice; * two of them. I'll swear they 
weren't here when we lay down.' 




CHAPTER XLIL 



IN THE TRAP. 




F either Denham or ] had felt the slightest dis 
position to run, it was checked hy the brotherly 
feeling that one could not escape without the 
other; but even if we had made the attempt 
it would have been impossible, for the words 
uttered by the big Boer at my side acted like the application 
of a spark to a keg of gunpowder. In an instant there was 
an explosion. Men leaped to their feet, rifle in hand ; there 
was a roar of voices ; yells and shouts vvere minglpd -with 
bursts of talking which rose into a hurricane of gabble, out 
of which, mingled with oaths and curses delivered in the 
vilest Dutch, I made out, ' Spies shoot hang them ; ' and 
it seemed that after thrusting ourselves into the hornets' nest 
we were to be stung to death. 

The noise was deafening, and as we were held men plucked 
and tore at us, while the roar of voices seemed to run to right 
and left all along the line, alarm spreading ; with the result 
that those outside the narrow space where the tacts were 
known took it to be a sudden attack from the rear, and 
began firing at random in the darkness. In spite of the 
despair that came over me, I even then could not help feeling 
a kind of exultation satisfaction — call it what vou will at 
the surprise we had given the blundering Boers, and thinking 
that if the Colonel had been prepared with our men to charge 
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into them at once, the whole line of the enemy for far enough 
to right and left would have turned and fled, after an 
inefiectual fire which must have done far more harm to their 
friends than to their foes, and then scattered before our 
fellows like dead leaves before a gale. 

However, we were not to be torn to pieces just then by the 
infuriated Boers, for we were each held firmly by two burly 
fellows, while Moriarty, yelling at the excited crowd in his 
highly pitched voice, opened and held the lantern on high, so 
as to get a good look at our disfigured faces. The light fell 
upon his own as well, and I saw him start and shrink, as 
if for the moment he fancied that we had returned from 
the dead. But his dismay was only momentary. Then a 
malevolent grin of exultation came over his countenance, 
his eyes scintillated in the lantern light, and he yelled orders 
to those around till he obtained comparative silence. 

*Pass the word all along ths line,' he shouted. 'False 
alarm. Only spies, and we have got them. Cease firing,' 

His words had but little effect for a few minutes ; but by 
degrees the tumult was stilled and the firing ceased The 

men about us readily obeyed the Irish captain's orders. 

* They 're old fr'inds of mine,' he said, with a peculiar grin 
— * dear fr'inds who have come after me to join our ranks ; 
and I 'm going to make them take the oaths properly.' 

There was a groan of dissent at this, but Moriarty paid no 
heed ; he only showed his teeth at us in a savage grin like 
that of some wild beast about to spring. 

*Yes,' he continued, 'they're old fr'inds of mine — dear 
fr'inds. That one ' — he pointed to me ' is a deserter from 
our forces, and the other miserable brute is an officer who 
has been fighting against us and helping his companion. Be 
cool and calm, dear boys, and as soon as it is light you 
shall have the pleasure of shooting the young scoundrels. 
For we're all soldiers now, and we must behave like 
military min, unless you would like to set a Kaffir to hang 
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them both from a tripod of dissel hoonis at tlio two ends of 



a rcim.' 



* Shoot them ! Shoot them ! ^ came in a burst of voices. 

* Very -well, we'll shoot them ; but we must do it properly. 
Wc^ll have a coort-umrtial u})on them, and teacli the spies to 
crawl into our camp like bnakea.* 

* It 's a lie r T shouted. ' Wc are no spies.' 

* Ah ! you understand the beautiful language of my fr'inds/ 
cried Moriarty. * You arc not spies, then?' 

* No, neither of us/ 1 said in Dutch. 

'IndadeT said ]\loriarty. *And perhaps you are not a 
deserter from our troops ? ' 

Amidst hootings, groans, and yells, I managed to make 
myself heard. 

*Is"o,' I said, 'I am not a deserter. T am English, and I 
refused to liglit against my own countiynien.' 

A savage yell greeted uiy plain words; but Moriarty held 
up his hand. 

'Lot him condemn liimsolf out of his own lips, brethre]),' 
he cried. Then, to me, * You preferred to fight ag-'iinst nnd 
shoot down the people among whom you dwelt?' he cried. 

*I joined my oavji people,' I replied; * and this gentleman 
with me is no spy.' 

'"What is ho, tlien ?' said Moriarty, holding up his hand in 
the light of the lantein he kept aloft, so as to secure silence. 

'An officer and a gentleman of the Light Horse.' 

* Indade ! ' said Moriarty sneeringly. ' Then you have both 
had enough of the British forces, and have desarted to ours?' 

*No,' 1 said coolly. ' We have both been badly wounded, 
as you can see, and we wanted to break through the lines and 
get away,' 

* What for ? ' said ]\loriarty fiercely. * "What for ? ' 
*"Wo are too weak to fight,' 1 said. 

' Jkih ! ' roared Moriarty, * you are both spies ; and do you 
hear? You shall both be shot by and by.' 

Charge. W 
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A yell of triumph, which sounded like a chorus of savage 
beasts in anticipation of blood, rose from all around. 

*Get reinis and tie their arms behind them, my brothers. 
They 're English, and can spake nothing but lies.' 

As some of the men hurried away to fetch the necessary 
cords, I turned to one of the big Boers who held me. 

*Is it a lie,' I said, *that my friend has been badly 
wounded 1 Is it a lie that I have been hurt?' 

There was a low growl for reply from one, and the other- 
the man who had first discovered my presence only said, 
*But you are spies.' 

' What are they all saying, Val 1 ' said Denham coolly. ' I 
don't seem to get on at all in thi« game.' 

' They say we 're spies,' I replied. 

' Let 'em. A set of thick headed pigs. Don't be down 
hearted over it all, old chap. "We played our game well, and 
we 've lost. We 're prisoners ; that 's all. They daren't 
shoot us.' 

I looked him fixedly in the eyas, but made no reply. 

' Well,' said Denham hurriedly, * it 's murder if they do. 
But I don't believe they will. Whatever they do, we won't 
show the white feather, Yal, I say, shall we give 'em the 
^National Anthem 1 ' 

* Hush ! ' I said. ' You 're a gentleman ; don't do anything 
to insult them ; we 're in their power.' 

* Yes ; but I want them to see that we 're ready to die 
game. I say, Yal, we 've made a mess of it this time, and 
we might have been lying comfortably asleep over yonder.' 

*iSro,' I said; *we should have lain awake thinking of 
how to get help for our friends.' 

* True, Calif ! so we should. Ugh ! You ugly brutes. 
Tie our hands behind our backs, would you? Here, Mr 
Irishman, there 's no need for this. We didn't serve you so.' 

* Oh yes,' said Moriarty. * Spies like to get all the news 
they can, and then to run away with their load,' 
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'After treacherously trying to murder the sentry on duty, 
and then treacherously striking do"wn two people in the 

dark' 

* Hwhat 1 ' cried Moriarty fiercely. 

'I mean you, you cowardly hound! you disgrace to the 
name of Irishman ! ' 

There was the sound of a smart blow, and Denham 
staggered back against the men who were binding his wrists. 

A cheer rose from some of the fierce men around us, a 
murmur of disapprobation from others, as Denham recovered 
himself and stood upright, with his chest expanded and a 
look of scorn and contempt m ins eyes. 

* Yes,' he said quietly, ' you are a disgrace to a great name. 
I am a prisoner, and my hands are tied.' 

'Silence, spy!' cried Moriarty fiercely, and a dead silence 

fell. 

*I'll not be silent,' said Denham. * Val, if we die for it, 

repeat my words in Dutch. But if I live I '11 kill that man, 
or he shall kill me. — Moriarty, you're a treacherous coward 
and a cur, to strike a helpless, wounded man.' 

*A treacherous coward and a cur, to strike a helpless, 
wounded man,' I said aloud in the Boer tongue, the words 
seeming to come from something within me over which I had 
no power whatever. 

Moriarty, white with fury, turned upon me, but one of the 
two men who held me interfered, saying bluntly, *Let him 
talk, Captain; his tongue will soon be still.' 

'Yes, yes,' said Moriarty, with a forced laugh ; *his tongue 
will soon be still. ,Puct them in the impty wagon, and buid 
their legs too. Then put four men over them as guards. 
You '11 answer for them. Cornet.' 

The grim looks of the two speakers and the horrible nature 
of their words, which meant a horrible death, ought to have 
sent a chill through me; but jusb then I was so excited, so 
hot with rage against the cowardly wretch who had struck 
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my friend, that I did not feel the slightest fear as to my fate ; 
and, obeying the order to march, I walked beside Denham 
with my head as erect as his, till we Avere by the tail of a 
great empty wagon, into which two of the Boers scrambled 
so as to seize us by the pinioned arms, causing great pain, as 
they stooped, and then dragged us in as if we had been sacks 
of corn, and then let us down. 

*Look here,' said my captor, speaking from the tail end of 
the wagon, * there are four men on duty with rifles, and their 
orders are to shoot you both through the head if you try to 
escape. Xow you know.' 

While he was speaking one of the men who had dragged 
us in reached out his hand for a lantern, which he took and 
hung from a hook in the middle of the tilt. 

Then he and his companion dropped down from the end 
of the dimly lit wagon, and we were alone for a few moments. 
But the two men who had left us returned diiectly with two 
more reims and set to work binding our ankles together as 
tightly as they could. 

'There,' sj^id one of them, in r)utch, as soou as they had 

finished, * we can see you well from outside, and you know 
what will come if you try to get away.' 

Then we were alone again, and as the curtain of stout 
canvas at the end ceased to vibrate, Denham as he lay back 
began to laugh merrily. 

' Denham ! ' I cried. 

*I can't help it, old chap,' he said. *It's very horrible, 
but there 's a comic side to it. l^lows hit terribly hard.' 

' Yes, the coward ! ' 1 cried passionately, * to strike you like 
that ! ' 

'I wasn't thinking of that, old chap,' he replied, *Yes, 
that was as nasty a thing as the savage could do ; but I was 
thinking of how hard you can hit a sensitive man with your 
tongue.' 

* "What do you mean 1 ' I said. 
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* Moriarty ! Why, I spoke quite quietly, but if I had 
given him a cut across the face from the left shoulder with 
my sabre, which cuts like a razor, it wouldn't have hurt the 
brute half as much.' 

' Don't don't talk about the business,' I said bitterly. 

*Why noti I'm just in the condition that makes my 
tongue run. But I say, old chap, we 've made a pretty mess 
of our scheme. Never told a scul what we were going to 
do, so we can't get any help.' 

* And left a hanging rope to show our people that we have 
run away and deserted them in their terrible strait.' 

* Yes ; that 's about the worst of the whole business, my 
lad. Well, we meant well, and it 's of no use to cry over 
spilt milk. I don't think it will be spilt blood ; but it may, 
and if it does I 'm going to die like a soldier with his face to 
the enemy, and so are you.' 

'I'm going to try,' I said simply. 

*Then you'll do it, like a true born Englishman,' he said 
cheerily. * How does that song go 1 I forget. There, never 
mind. I won't act like a ^^Imm^ pvpu if T am where there's 
so much Dutch courage. Now, look here, Val.' 

* Yes 1 ' I said gravely. 

*We're weak from our long sickness, and done up with 
the exertion of what we've gone through.' 

*Yes,' I said; *I feel as weak as a rat' 

' Then we 're going to sleep, so as to be ready to face them 
in the morning.' 

' What ! ' I said. * Can you sleep at a time like this 1 * 

* My dear old Val, as you said about lacing the muzzles of 
the Dutch rifles, I 'm going to try.' 
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IN THE DARK WATCHES. 

CAN'T sleep/ I said to myself, feeling that 
history was repeating itself, as I lay on my 
side in the lit up wagon, with my wrists tied 
behind my back and my torture increased by 
having my legs served in the same way just 
above the ankles and again above the knees. * No one could 
sleep in such a position,' I thought to myself ; but I did not 
speak to my companion in misery. I wjs too weary and 
heartsore, thinking that I should never see father, brother, 
aunt, or home again ' Poor olrl home is gone for ever,' I 
remember, was the thought that occurred to me. Next I 
fell to wondering what had become of my people, and 
whether they had fled to Natal. Then my thoughts turned 
quickly to something else : to the heavy, regular breathing of 
Denham, who was fast asleep and suffering from a bad dream, 
for he began muttering angrily. Then he was silent, but 
only to begin again. I believed I knew the subject of his 
dream, for he suddenly exclaimed, * Coward coward blow ! ' 
Then he was silent for a few minutes, breathing hard and 
fast as if his growing excitement had worked up to fierce 
passion, for he was going over the scene of an hour ago, 
ending with * I *11 kill you or you shall kill me.' He was 
suffering as if from a nightmare ; and, unable to lie there 
listening, I managed to work myself along over the rough, 
cage like bottom of the wagon till I could get my face close 
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to his, just as he was panting and sobbing as if in a desperate 
encounter in which his strength was rapidly ebbing away. 

'Dunham I ' I whispered. ' Dcnham I ' 

•Ha!' he sighed softly, and ceased to struggle; while, as 
I lowered my head from the painful position into which I 
had strained it, I felt relieved to know that the poor, over- 
wrought companion of my adventure could forget his sorrows 
for the time in sleep. 

* I wish I could sleep, and never wake again ; for when 
the time comes I shall be a coward ' such was the train 
of my thoughts. ' Yes, I am sure to be a coward. One 
doesn't think of the bullets when one is fighting and they 
ping and whiz by one's head ; but to stand up and face 
a row of rifles, waiting for the order to fire I 'm afraid I 
shall be a coward then.' 

I shivered now ; and a minute later, as I listened to 
Denham's breathing, I shivered again. Perhaps it was from 
fear, perhaps it was from being cold, for the night wind, not 
far removed from freezing, blew up through the openings in 
the bottom of the wagon. I told myself it was from dread, 
and a peculiar feeling of shame and despair attacked me as 
the thought of what would occur on the coming morning 
rose up so vivid and clear that I strained my eyes round a 
little so as to look up at the hanging lantern, but lowered 
them again with a shudder, for I seemed to see a row of 
rifle-muzzles with the orifices directed down at me. 

A noise occurred at the end of tlie wagon almost imme 
diately, and upon looking back there was in reality the barrel 
of a rifle forcing back the canvas curtain, and then a second 
barrel appeared ; but the owners only used their weapons to 
hold back the curtain while theii big bearded faces peered in 
to see if the prisoners were safe. They disappeared directly, 
and I could hear muttering, and could smell the fumes of 
their strong tobacco. 

I was thinking with something like envy of the Boers' lot as 
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compared with mine, and the envy had to do with Denham, 
who was sleeping soundly ; and then something happened 
the something which I had thought impossible; hue it; was 
quite true. I was staring painfully up at the lantern which 
shed its yellowish glow all around, and then it seemed to 
have gone out, and I was fast asleep, with the restful sensa- 
tion which comes of utter exhaustion. I dreamed, and it 
was of home and the beautiful orchard I had helped to plant, 
of driving in the cattle, of chasing the ostriches over the 
veldt ; and then it was of having Bob and Denham with me 
in a wagon, for we were after lions. It was night, and the 
moon shone in through the front of the wagon with a 
yellowish light like that of a lantern hanging from the top 
of the tilt. The wind was blowing up icily through the 
bottom, and I had just been awakened by the distant deep 
barking roar of one of the great sand coloured brutes. His 
roar had startled our oxen and made them low uneasily, as if 
they knew what the fate of one of them would be unless a 
flash of file came from beneath the wagon tilt just as the 
lion had crawled up and gathered himself together for a 
spring. The night was very cold, and somehow the thought 
occurred to me that it would be a good thing if that lion 
made a bound right on to the wagon box, and then jumj)ed 
in to seize me and carry me off as a cat does a rat ; and when 
its roar sounded again, nearer, all dread and pain died out, 
for it seemed as if it would be far better to be killed by a 
lion than to stand up before the muzzles of a dozen rifles and 
be shot as a spy, while Moriarty stood smiling malignantly at 
my late, it was all very vivid as the oxen bellowed softly 
now, and Bob whispered into my ear, his breath feeling quite 
hot after the chilling iciness of the night wind. ^ Cheer up, 
old Val,* he said ; *they won't dare to shoot you. I shall be 
there, and if they attempt it, and that Irishman gives the 
order you know how true I can aim 1 1 11 send a bullet 
right through his head, if father isn't first.' 
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I started violently and made an effort to rise ; but I only 
succeeded in making a noise, as I looked up, to see the 
yellow lantern sending down its feeMe light; but a lion was 
barking faintly in the distance, and some oxen close at hand 
were lowing uneasily. There was another sound, too, at the 
back of the wagon — ^that of some one climbing up and in a 
wild fit of anxiety I listened for Bob's voice again. But it 
was only that of the Boer who had first seized me, and he 
spoke in a gruff but not unkindly way, as he said in his 
own tongue : 

* Hullo I What 's the matter ? Lion scare you 1 * 

*I've I've been dreaming,' I faltered heavily, my heart 
beating all the time with big, regular thumps. 

* Oh ! He 's dreaming too. You 're two brave boys to 
sleep like that the night before you 're both to be shot for 
spies.' 

* Ah ! ' I sighed as he dropped back heavily from the back 
of the wagon, * and it was all a dream. Ugh 1 ' I shuddered. 
I lay still again, my mind going over the fantasy of the 
night, which came back so vividly, yet was sn strangely 
mixed and absurd; but all the time Denham slept on, 
breathing heavily, dead to all the sorrows and horror of our 
unlucky situation. 

The night was cold bitterly cold and I was dreadfully 
wide awake, wishing now that I could sleep again, but wish- 
ing in vain. I lay and listened to the sound of talking 
outside, two of the Boers engaging in a conversation in 
which I heard the word ' cold.' Then there came the sound 
of the drawing aside of the back curtains, and a big, soft 
bundle was pitched in, then another. Directly afterwards 
two of our guard climbed in, opened one of the bundles, 
and spread it out on the floor beyond us. It was a great 
skin karossey or rug, such as the Kafiirs make up of the hides 

of the big game. 

' It 's a cold night/ said the man who had spoken before ; 
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and, one at my head and the other at my feet, they hfted me 
between them on the big rug. 

* Xow, sleepy,' he said, * rouse up.' 

But Denham was perfectly insensible in his deep sleep of 
exhaustion, and unconscious of what was going on as he was 
laid beside me. Then the second bundle was opened and 
thrown over us. 

'There,' said the big Boer; 'we don't want you to be 
too cold to stand up like men in the morning. Can you 
go to sleep now 1 ' 

* Yes ; thank you,' I said hoarsely, and I lay and listened 
as they got out of the wagon. 

* Can I sleep 1 ' I thought. ' No. But if I could, and 
dream all that again ! Poor old Bob 1 ' I murmured to 
myself as a peculiar sensation of warmth began to creep 
through my numbed limbs, and once more I lay thinking 
about that strangely confused and realistic dream of which 
fragments began to flit before me, and for a time made me 
more wakeful, but not for long. Then the morning, the 
thoughts of my coming fate, the recollection of the night 
alarm which seemed to have put an end to what must have 
been intended for a night attack, even the sense of pain 
all these died away, and I was soundly asleep once more ; 
this time without a dream. 




CHAPTER XLIV. 



IN THE QUEER PRISON. 




WAS roused up by tlie great skin-rug being 
jerked off me. I tried to rise, but sank back, 
just able to repress a groan, and stared wildly 
at the four bearded faces looking down at me. 
The curtains at front and rear had been thrown 
back, and the sun was shining in from tlie front, the hori 
zontal rays striking right through the wagon. For a few 
moments I was so much confused and stupefied by sleep that 
I could iiot grasp the meaning of the scene. Then like a 
flash it all came. These four Boers were going to lead us 
out to execution to be shot — tlie fate of spies ! 

I set my teeth, and felt as if getting hardened now. My 
eyes turned to Denham, who was seeking mine. He did 
not speak, but nodded and smiled faintly, the look giving 
encouragement. Clenching my teeth together, I mentally 
vowed I would not let him be ashamed of me. 

Just then my attention was diverted by one of our morning 
visitors, who differed in appearance from the others. He 
was better dressed, wore his hair short, and his moustache 
and beard were clipped into points. His hands, which he 
laid upon my shoulders, were white. To my surprise, this 
man examined my head, with its bandages and traces of 
injuries. Then he looked hard in my eyes, and turned me 
a little over to examine my tightly-bound wrists and ankles. 
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Next he examined Denham in the same way, my comrade 
gazing straight away, with his brow knit and lips tightened 
into a thin red line, but he never once glanced at the 
examiner. 

*\Vell,' said the latter, rising from one knee, *even if 
they are spies, you need not treat them as if they were 
wild beasts.* 

'Captain Moriarty's orders,' said the Boer, whom I recog- 
nised as my captor of the previous night. 

' Bah ! ' growled the other angrily. * You are soldiers now ; 
act like them.' 

I was listening with a feeling of gratitude that this man 
spoke dififerently from the others, and he saw my eyes fixed 
upon him. 

* Do you speak German 1 ' he aaked sharply. 
'No,* I replied j 'but I understood you just now.* 

He nodded, and then turned to the others to speak in a 
low tone. The result of this was that two of the men knelt 
down and set our arms free, placing them before us, for they 
were perfectly numb and dead. Mine looked as if the thongs 
had cut almost to the bone, the muscle having swollen greatly. 

The party then went out at the back ; but my captor, who 
was last, turned back and said : 

* There are two sentries with loaded rifles at each end, and 
they have orders to fire.' 

' What did he say, Val ? ' asked Denham as soon as we 
were alone. 

I told him, and he laughed softly. 

' What IS it ? ' i said wonderingly. 

' I was only thinking,' he replied. Then quickly, ' Will 
they bind our hands again- — at the last 1 * 

* I don't know,* I said in a low, husky voice. * Perhaps not.' 

* Let 's hope not ; and we must rub some feeling into them 
first.' 

' What are you thinking about 1 ' I asked. 
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•Don't you know, old fellow 1 Guess.* 
I shook my head. 

' Well, it is hard work ; but look here : they didn't search 
us last night, only tied us hand and foot. We Ve got our 
revolvers inside our shirts. Let 's have one shot each at 
Moriarty before we die.* 

I looked at him Avonderingly, for the vivid dream of the 
night came back, and my brother's words seemed to be 
thrilling hotly in my ear once more. 

Denham looked at me curiously. 

' Well,' he said, * wouldn't you like to shoot the wretch 1 ' 

* 1^0,' I said ; * not now. If we are to die I don't want to 
try to kill any more.' 

Denham frowned, and sat gently rubbing his wrists. I 
followed his example during nearly an hour. While thus 
employed we could hear a good deal of bustle and noise going 
on in the neighbourhood of the wagon, and sundry odours 
which floated in suggested that the Boers in camp did not 
starve themselves. Meanwhile we were very silent and 
thoughtful, expecting that at any moment we might be 
summoned to meet our fate. 

At last there was the sound of approaching steps, and I 
drew my breath hard as an order was given to halt, followed 
by the rattle of rifles being grounded. 

I was unable to speak then, but held out my hand quickly 
to Denham, who seized it in both of his, and his lips parted 
as if to say good bye, yet no words were uttered. The next 
moment he let my hand drop and turned his eyes away, for 
the big Boer who had become so familiar now climbed into the 
wagon, glanced at us, and then reached down outside for two 
large pannikins of hot coffee, which he carefully lifted inside. 

*Here,' he said gruffly; 'help to keep up your spirits.' 

He set the tins beside us, then went to the back of the 
wagon and reached down again for a couple of large, newly- 
baked cakes, which he handed to us. 
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'The Trisli captain didn't givo any orders/ he said; Mmfc 
wo don't stirvQ our prisunei'S to doalh.' 

"With tliat he scowled at us in turn, and left tlio wagon. 

'Tell me whdfc he said, Yal,' whimpered Denharn in a tone 
of volee ■wliich sounded very htrange. 

With difliculty 1 repeated in English what the man had 
Siud ; 1 felt as if choking. 

*I wish they liadn't done this, Yal/ said Denhani after a 
minute's intervah *It seems like a mockery.' 

1 nodded, then remarked, 'That man seems to have some 
teeling in him.' 

'Yes ; but we can't cat and drink now.' 

'Xo,' T rejAied. 'T feel as if food would choke mo/ 

l)eiiham nodded, and sat gazing out at the bright sunshine. 

'Think it would give us a little Dutch courage if wo had 
some breakfisti' 

M don't want any,' T said desperately. ' I want them to 
p\it us out of our misery before that wtetch "Mori'irty comes 
back.' 

' l^ut we want to face them like men,* said Denluim sud 

dcnly. *AYe'ic so weak and faint now that we shall bo ready 
to drop. Let's eat and drink, and wo will show the Boers 
that English soldieis are ready to iace anything.' 

' I can't,' 1 replied desperately. 

' You must,' cried Denham. * Come on.' He took up his 
pannikin, raised it to his lips, and took a long deep draught 
befoie setting the vessel down and taking up the cake. 

'ComCj Yal,' he said firmly, 'if you leave yours the Boers 
will think you arc too much frightened to eat.' 

'8o 1 am,' I said gravely. * It is very awful to face death 
like this.' 

' Yes ; but it would be more awful if we stood before the 
enemy trembling and ready to drop.' 

I nodded now. Then catching up the tin in desperation, 
I raised it to my lips and held it there till it was half empty. 
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Setting the pannikin down, I took up the cake, broke a piece 
off, and began to eat. The animal faculties act independently 
of the mental, T suppose; so, as I sat there thinking of our 
home and our approaching fate^ I went on eating slowly, 
without once glancing at my companion, till the big cake was 
finished ; then I raised and drained the pannikin. 

It was while I was swallowing the last mouthful or two 
that Denham spoke in a low tone. Looking in his direction, 
I noticed that he had also finished the rough breakfast. 

* They 're watching us, Yal,' he said softly. 

I glanced round to back and front, and saw that the big 
Boer and lour others were looking in, the sight making the 
blood flush to my face. 

Directly after the big fellow climbed in, to stand by us 
with a grim smile. 

*Have some more V he asked. 

'No, thank you/ I replied. 

* Hungry weren't you 1 * w^as his next question. 
I bowed my head. 

'Well, it'll put some courage into yon ' 

He picked up the two pannikins, and stepped out again. 

*I'm glad we took it/ said Denham. *It's better than 
looking ready to show the white feather.' 

' I don*t think we should have faltered even without the 
food,' I replied. 

We both relapsed into silence now, for talking seemed to 
be impossible. We had to think of the past and of the 
future. One minute I felt in despair, and the next I was 
filled with a strange kind of hope that was inexplicable. 

It was during one of these oft recurring intervals, as the 
time wore on, that Denham turned to me suddenly and said, 
just as if in answer to something I had said, for his thoughts 
w^ere very much the same as mine : 

' There, I can't make anything else of it, Val : we were 
doing our duty, and trying to save the lives of our friends.' 
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*Yes,* I said quietly; then, both shrinking from speaking 
again, we sat listening to the sounds outside. From time 
to time one or other of the men on guard looked in to see 
that we were safe, though for the matter of that we had 
hardly thought of stirring, as escape seemed to be quite 
impossible. 

It was about midday, after a very long silence, when Denham 
suddenly remarked, * It went against the grain at first, Val ; 
but I won't attempt to fire at that brute. He '11 get his 
deserts one of these days. You 're right ; we don't want to 
go out like that. I want us to be able to stand up before the 
enemy quite calm and steady. We must show them what 
Englishmen can do.' 

I could not speak, but I gave him a long and steadfast 
look. 

The sound of footsteps was again heard, and I was not 
surprised this time when our friendly Boer brought us two 
good rations of freshly roasted mutton and two cakes. These 
he put down, before us without a word, together with a tin of 
water, and then left us. 

Denham looked at me, and I looked at him, as each 
feeling something akin to shame we ate the food almost 
ravenously. Then the afternoon was passed in listening to 
the busy movements of the Boers ; but we never once tried 
to look out of our strange prison. 

At sunset, as I looked at the glorious orange colour of the 
sky, a curious feeling of sadness came over me, for I reahsed 
it was the last time I should behold the sun go down. There 
was such a look of calm beauty everywhere that I could hardly 
realise the fact that we were surrounded by troop upon troop 
of armed men ready to deal out fire and destruction at a word ; 
but once more my nuising was interrupted by the big Boer. 
He brought us coffee again, and this time cake and butter. 

'There,' he remarked as he placed all before us, 'make 
much of it, boys, for I shan't see you again.' 



IX Tin. Ql'EKU Pltl^OX. 3()0 

A chill nn ihrout'li uiv ; hut I don't think inv coniitonanoo 
changed. 

'I'm ^'()ing awiiy "witli our men to tho otlior sido yonder, 
and the Irisii cipt.iin'ri coming hack, (iood hyc*, Lids/ he 
said iift(a' a pause. 'I'm soiry for you hotl), for I'vo <j;ot 
two ho3S just such feHows as yon. I'm soiry I caught you, 
for you 're hiave fellows ev( n if you arc spies.' 

' Wo arc not si)ies,' 1 r( plied quietly. I was determined to 
speak now ; I wanted that Boor to look on us as lionest and 
manly. 

lie shook his head. T repeated the words passionately. 

*Lo()k here,' L said; ' w{; have hoen woun<led, and were on 
the sick list. AVe could do no good, so \\e saiil we'd tiy and 
get through your lines and fetcli help.' 

'Ah!' cried the Boer slowly and thoughtfully. 'Yes, I 
see. But you were caught, and I can do nothing, hoys. 
^Nforiarty will have you shot in the morning when he corner 
back, and begin to rage because it is not done. Well, life 'is 
very short, and we inust all die. 1 'm going to fight to night, 
and perhaps I shall ^^toU on th(> long jnumoy f(ui, for your 
men liglit well. (Jod knows best, lads; and there is no 
lighting yonder all is peace.' 

lie bowed his heail down and went out of the wagon with 
out a word. When Denlnm a^ked me a few n inuU s lat( i 
wdiat the Boer had said, my voi ,e in repl^ soinnh.d hoaiMj 
and strange, (juite unlike n\y usual tones. 

We were now in dalkn("^s. The; coffee w^as cold ; the cakes 
I<iy untouched. We weie l>oth ->unk in a deep interval of 
musing; but Denliam broke tho sdence at last. 

'Then we have au(»ther night of life, A'al,' he remarked. 

'Yes,' I replii.d ; 'and then the end.' 

'Look here,' he said thoughtfully, after ho had Vikon uj) 
the coifee tin and diunk ; 'that Boer s.iid that lui was going 
over yonder tonight to fight, and tlhit peihaps be would bo 
where we were.' 

Cljarye 
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*Yes dead,' was my reply. 

' Perhaps, Yal. What do the doctors say ? " While 
there 's life there 's hope," ' 

*I see no hope for us,' I said gloomily. 

* I do,' Denham whispered in a low, earnest tone. * We've 
been too ready to give up hope.' 

I smiled sadly, stretching out my swollen legs. 

*Yes, I know,' said Denham; *but my hands are not 
powerless now, and I have still a knife in my pocket the 
one with which I cut the reims and it will cut these.' 

His words sent a thrill through me, and I glanced at the 
two openings in the wagon. 

* Be careful,' I whispered. 

' All right ; but the Boers don't understand English. Look 
here, Val ; if the big friendly fellow is going to fight to-night, 
what does it mean ? ' 

'Of course,' I replied excitedly, *an attack upon the foit. 
They 're going to get in when it 's dark ; and if they do 
there'll not be half of our poor fellows left by morning,' 

* Couldn't we slip olf as soon as it 's dark, and warn theiu ? 
Once we were outside the lines we might run.' 

* Might run 1 ' I said bitterly. * I don't believe we could 
even stand.' 

*Ah! I forgot that,' he muttered, with a groan. 'Well, 
nothing venture, nothing have. It'll be dark enough in a 
few minutes, and then I shall slip the knife under your 
ankles and set your legs free. When that 's done you can 
do the same for me.' 

'Suppose the B#ers come and examine us?' 
' We must risk that. Perhaps they '11 just come and look 
at the cords with a lantern. We must sit quite still until 
they come.' 

'No,' I said eagerly ; 'don't let's cut the rope till they've 
been. I dare say they '11 come for the pannikins, and perhaps 
that Boer has told them to bring us those rugs again.' 



CHAPTEE XLV. 




A DAMPER FOR OUR PLANS. 

HAD hardly ceased speaking when a couple of 
our guards appeared at the back of the wagon, 
and climbed in after they had tossed in the 
two big rugs they had taken away when the 
German doctor came to examine us. 
Though anxious to dart a quick glance at Denham, I dared 
not, for at the first glance I saw that each man was provided 
with a reim. Taking our tins and passing them to two men 
whose rifle-barrels appeared above the back of the wagon, 
they letuiiied to where \ve sat up and carefully examined our 
bonds, one of them giving a grunt and speaking to his com 
panion as he pointed to them. They next dragged our arms' 
roughly behind us, slipping our hands through running nooses, 
which they drew tight before winding the thongs round and 
round, securing them as firmly as ever. 

*You needn't have done that,' I said angrily to the man 
who, while tying me up, had roused my resentment by his 

brutality. " 

* We '11 take them off in the morning, when the Captain 
comes,' he replied. The other man laughed. They had 
finished their task deftly enough. 

' That 's the way we tie up a Kaffir,' said the first one. 

*yes,' replied the other; 'and it does just as well for a 
spy. There, you may thank the field cornet, Piet Zouter, 



for the skin rugs. 



You wouldn't have got them from us.' 
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'Then we won't thank you/ I 3aid bitterly. 

* And look here ; we Ve six men with loaded rifles about 
the wagon, and they 've orders to shoot if you try to get 
away. ' 

I nodded my head. One of the Boers lifted down the 
lantern, passed it out, and received a fresh one from a 
comrade. After this the men retired ; and we were alone, 
listening to their talk, with the sentries placed over us. 
When the conversation ceased I whispered to Denham an 
interpretation of all that had passed. 

* The brutes ! ' he muttered. * Lucky we hadn't cut our 
ropes; they would have found us out. iS^ow, what's to be 
done? We must get away.' 

* How 1 ' I asked sadly. 

' Let 's draw the rugs over us, lie down, and keep on trying 
till we can wriggle out of the thongs.' 

* How are we to get the rugs over us 1 ' 



( 



As a bird makes a nest — ^with the beak.' 



I laughed bitterly. Then we each tried in turn, but 
vainly, and afterwards lay back panting and in great pain. 

' I know,' I said. I called aloud to the sentries. 

There was a rush, and a man appeared at once, his rifle 
rattling against the back of the wagon. I told him what wo 
Avaiited, and in a grumbling way he climbed in and did as 
requested, spreading one karosse and drawing the other as a 
cover np to our chins. 

'Now loosen the reims about our wrists,' I said; 'they 

hurt dreadfullv.' 

The man laughed. 

'It isn't for long,' he answered brutally. 'Do you want 
to try to escape, so as to be shot before morning 1 ' 

With this parting sally, he climbed out of the wagon, 
leaving us alone. We lay still for about half an hour, when 
the sentries looked in from front and back to see us lying as 
if asleep ; but as soon as they had gone we began a hard 
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struggle to get our wrists free. In this attempt we only 
gave ourselves excruciating pain, and found, to our despair, 
that the knots of the Boers were far too well tied to be 
loosened. At last, with a groan, Denham gave up the 
attempt. I desisted then, having only waited for him to 
set the example. 

*What does that sound meanT asked Denhani after a 
time. 

* Moving horses,* I replied. 

' Yes ; they 're going to take advantage of the darkness for 
an advance against the fort. Oh dear ! We shall have to 
lie here and listen to the firing soon. Val, I don't think 
I 'd mind being shot in the morning if I could only warn 
the Colonel. Do you think you could gnaw through my 
reim 1 ' 

' I '11 try,' I said ; and Denham was about to turn his back 
to me when we heard a sound behind us that is to say, 
at the front of the wagon which we knew to be caused by 
one of the sentries looking in. It soon ceased ; but just as 

I was going to fix my teeth in tho thong which bound my 

companion's wrists there came another noise at the foot, and 
then again there was silence. But not so at a short distance, 
for we could hear whispered orders plainly enough as we 
lay still, followed by the tramp of horses' feet, and now and 
then the clink of bit or buckle, which gave ample intimation 
that the Boers were slowly making an advance, not to invest 
the fort more closely in a contracted ring, but, as^ far as we 
could make out, in our direction. 

•They 're marching m troops, I believe,' whispered Denham, 
* and they must be making for the gateway. Then they '11 
dismount and deliver an attack They mean to take the 

place by assault.' 

*And we are to go through the agony of lying here and 

listening all the while, perfectly helpless. Oh Denham ! 

they '11 never carry the place — will they ? ' 
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^'Not unless it's quite a surprise/ he replied. *0h no,' 
he added more confidently ■ * our lads will be too smart for 
that/ 

'They'll try hard/ I said, 'and fail, losing a great number 
of men, and they 11 come back at daybreak mad with rage.' 

'And shoot us,' said Denham coolly. 'That's it.' 

' Let me try at your knots now.' 

'Xo. Listen; the sentries are coming in again.' 

He was right ; for, as if suspicious, the sentries climbed 
in, four strong, two standing with rifles at the ready, Avhile 
the others stripped down the top rug and carefully examined 
our wrists and ankles, then spread the karosse over us once 
more, uttering grunts of satisfaction as they did so. 

Alone again, we lay listening for the movements of the 
Boer troops ; but the sounds had nearly died out. 

Then the sentries began to talk together earnestly, and it 
seemed as if the man on duty in front of the wagon had 
joined those at the back, with the result that the conversa- 
tion was becoming excited. 

'They're on the lookout after the advance,' whispered 
Denham. ^ It seems to be very dark outside. I believe it 
will not be long before we hear the attack begin.' 

*No ; they '11 wait till our men are asleep.' 

' Perhaps,' said Denham ; ' but it must be getting late. 
Our fellows may be asleep now.' 

'Yes,' I replied, with a sigh ; and then irritably, 'Why did 
you do that? You can whisper.' 

' What do you mean ? ' he asked after a pause. 

' Hitting me on the hands like that. You hurt me 
dreadfully.' 

'I didn't' he began; but I stopped him with an 

excited ' Hush ! ' and lay perfectly still, the perspiration 
starting out all over me. 

*What is it?' whispered Denham, after waiting for some 
time. ' What 's that gnawing and tearing sound ? ' 
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'Something under the wagon/ ] replied very softly. 

* A lion?' he whispered. 

*No; some one as biave as a lion. He has been cutting 
a long slit in the karosse, and now he has hold of my wrists 
with one hand, and he's sawing with a knife through the 
thong with the other.* 

' Val ! ' panted the poor fellow wildly. 

The hot perspiration on my face turned icily cold at this 
cry, for I heard a quick movement among the sentries, and 
two of them sprang up on the wagon to look at us lying 
there upon our backs beneath the upper karosse, under the 
yellow light of the lantern. I thought now all was over ; 
the new hope had faded out into darkness ; but a measure 
of confidence returned when Denham, feigning sleep, mut- 
tered, and uttered a sob which ended in a low, uneasy 
groan. 

My eyes not being quite shut, I could dimly see through 
the narrow slit the faces of two of the Boers, one showing 
his teeth in a grin as they drew back and returned to their 
companions, when the talking began again. As this went 
on I felt the sawing movement of the knife being resumed, 
the two active hands which had been passed between the 
slits in the wagon-bottom "\TOrking more rapidly. Then there 
was a pause, and I felt terrible pain as something thin and 
hard was passed under one of the bands before the sawing 
recommenced. I could hardly repress a cry of pain ; but 
silence meant perhaps liberty and life. I knew, too, that 
it was a piece of iron that had been thrust in for the knife 
to cut down upon and save raj wrist from a wound. 

Just then Denham whispered, *I couldn't help it, old 
chap ; but I cheated them afterwards. Is he still cutting ? ' 

* Yes ; he has gone through the reims on my wrists, and 
has begun at ray ankles.' 

*Val,' whispered Denham again, with his face below the 
great rug, 'it 's that big black angel of a fellow, Joeboy.' 
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' Xo/ I said softly, though I could hardly utter niy 
thoughts, my voice panting with emotion. * It 's not 
Joeboy : the hands are too buiall. It's my brother come 
4iO our holi^.' 

I knew now that my previous night^s experience was not 
a dream, and that Bob really was in the Boer camp with 
my father, and had crept under the wagon and whispered 
hope. 

■'Are there two Val Morays in the world V murmured 
poor Denham, with something which sounded very much 
like a sob. 

Lying perfectly still, I made no answer. I knew that the 
knife had set my ankles free ; but they were still tethered, 
not by raw hide rope but with insensibility, as if perfectly 
dead. 

'They will come right in time,' I thought, my heart 
meanwhile beating fast. *Bob will tell us what to do. 
Will it be to make our escape when the attention of the 
Boer sentries is taken off us by the coming attack upon the 
fort ] ' 

Then I was listening to a low tearing sound as of the 
knife passing once more through the skin rug, and directly 
after I heard Denham begin to breathe hard. I understood 
what that meant. Making a slight effort, as I lay covered 
up, I brought my arms out from beneath me, numbed and 
aching but not powerless, and thrust my left hand inside 
my flannel shirt, my fingers coming in contact with the butt 
of my revolver. 

'My hands are free, Yal,' Denham whispered faintly. 

*Feel for your revolver,' I whispered back. 'Hist! 
Careful ' lor I could plainly hear the Boer sentries coming 
towards the wagon again, and the faint cutting noise ceased 
as the talking stopped. 

One of the men placed his hand on the back of the great 
vehicle, and was in the act of climbing in, doubtless to 
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examine our fastenings again. My left hand now clutched 
my revolver tightly, though I knew that we could do nothing, 

in our helpless statu, to save ourselves. 

'Oh, how hard!' I thought; *just when there was a 
chance of life ! ' 

Then ray breath seemed to stop short, for the sound of a 
shot came to us from out of the distance where the Boer 
advance must be. This checked the climbing Boer. Then 
another shot, and another. He had dropped back to join 
his companion^, who were doubtless gazing towards the fort, 
where the firing was rapidly increasing into a perfect storm. 

I heard no more of the cutting ; but Denham "whispered 
that his feet were free, and almost at the same moment a 
hand felt for my face and then seized my ear as if to pull it 
down to the owner of that hand. 

Understanding what "was wanted, I turned over on my 
right side and laid my ear against the opening, listening. 

'Don't try to get up,' buzzed into it, and seemed to set 
my brain whirling. ' The Boers are making a great attack 
on the furt, and you two must try and creep out while the 
sentries are listening to the firing. Can you both run 1 ' 

*We could not stand up to save our lives,' I whispered. 
* Our legs are quite numb and dead.' 

' Then I must carry you to where father is waiting,' was 
whispered. 

I uttered a low sigh of misery, for I knew that was 
impossible. The Boers must hear the movements, even if 
so young a lad as my brother had possessed sufficient 
strength. 

'Lie still, and sham sleep,' was the advice from below. 
' Your legs will get better. Tlie Boers won't be back for 
hours yet. Hark ! ' 

There was no need to speak, for the firing grew louder and 
louder, as if echoing from the walls of the fort, not much 
more than half a mile from where we lay ; and I was think- 
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ing that a terrible assault might be made, when my brother 
whispered again : 

' The Boers mean to take the place to night. 'Now, do as I 
say. Pretend to sleep. I'm going to fetch father.' 

He had hardly ceased speaking when there was a rush 
of feet, and one of our guards scrambled up at the back, 
rifle in hand ; but he contented himself with looking in when 
he saw us lying apparently unmoved beneath the rug. 

* Hear that ? ' he said loudly. 

* Yes,' I replied as calmly as I could. 

* There '11 be hundreds more prisoners to shoot in the 
morning. Lie still, you two, for if you try to move we '11 
serve you like jackals on the veldt.' 

At that moment he turned sharply to listen, and I listened 
too. As the Boer suddenly leaped down, uttering a warning 
cry, I sat up, and Denham followed my example ; for there 
was a rushing sound in the darkness from the side opposite 
that fronting the fort, and the tramp of many feet, followed 
by the ringing notes of a bugle, taken up by another and 

anntbpr^ SUCCf^Aded by so close a volley that the wagon 

lantern looked dim in the flashes from the rifles. Then came 
a ringing cheer, bugle notes sounding the charge ; and in the 
darkness, with cheers that thrilled us through and through, 
a couple of regiments rushed the Boer lines from the rear 
with the bayonet. 
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CHAPTEE XLVI. 



HOW WE WERE SAVED. 




URKAH ! ' 

' Hurrah ! ' 

We yelled together with all our might ; 
but our cheers sounded like whispers amidst 
the noises of firing in front and the rush of 
men from the rear. The Boer sentries^ however, were true 
to their duty even in the midst of the terrible confusion in 
their lines ; and four of them made at once, rifle in hand, for 
the wagon. But we were mad with excitement now, and 
cracky cracky our revolvers began to speak. Our shots and 
the rapid advance of the soldiers made them turn and flee. 

Then came the crash : the cheering and bayonet work 
of the charge, as our men dashed through the Boer lineSj 
scattering them, horse and man, across the veldt, panic- 
stricken. 

* Denham,' I cried excitedly ; * my friends ! ' 

He said nothing for a moment ; then, unable to give me 
comfort, he said, * Oh, if the Colonel could only bring our 
fellows out now and charge ! ' 

Just then bugles rang out the recall, and in the midst of 
the many sounds Bob's voice rose from the front of the 
wagon : * In here, father — quick i * 

The pair had only just clambered in when we heard the 
shouting of an order and tramping of feet, and half a company 
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of foot with fixed bayonets dashed up to the wagon, the light 
within having attracted attention. At the moment it looked 
like escaping from one great peril to plungo into another; 
but, frantic with excitement, Denhani saved us by his 
shout : * Hurrah ! Prisoners ; help ! ' 

A young officer sprang into the wagon, SAvord in hand, 
followed by half a dozen of his men with bayonets levelled at 
us ; but the officer halted the men. 

* Prisoners,' he cried excitedly, *or a ruse?' 

* Get out ! ' shouted Deuham. * Do you take me for a 
Dutchman 1 Look at our hands and feet,' 

A sergeant sprang forward and took the swinging lantern 
from the hook, opened its door, and, as he held it down, 
they saw our horribly swollen and useless limbs, with the 
hide thongs just freshly cut through. 

* Who did that ? ' asked the young officer. 

* My young brother here,' I said quickly; *we were just 
going to try and escape.' 

'Ah!' cried the young man sharply, as an angry murmur 
ran round the group * You couldn't escape with feet like 
that. I mean, who tied you up in that brutal way 1 ' 

' The Boers I ' cried Denhani ]^assionately, for his face was 
convulsed, and he looked hysterical and weak now. 

The soldiers uttered a fierce jcW, and as others crowded to 
back and front I heard a burst of excited ejaculations, oaths, 
and threats. 

' 'Tention ! ' shouted the officer. 

*Now then,' he cried, 'who are you? Oh, I see you both 
belong to the Light Horse.' 

' Yes,' I said, for Denham was speechless. * They took us 
last night as we were trying to creep through their lines to 
come to you for help,' 

' Ah ! ' cried the officer. 



I 'p 



They said we were spies, and we were to be shot at 
daybreak.' 
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'We've come and shot them instead/ said the officer. 
His men inside and out burst into a wild cheer. 'But who 
are these 1 Boeris 1 ' 

* No/ I cried quickly. * My father and brother, who came 
to help us to escape.* 

*Thafc*s right/ cried the officer, and the firing and cheering 
went on near at hand. Then he added hastily, 'Sergeant 
and four men stop and help these gentlemen to the rear. 
Now, my lads, forward ' ' 

He sprang out into the darkness, followed by his men, and 
we were left together, with my father down upon his knees 
holding me to his breast, and his lips close by my ear murmur 
ing softly two woids again and again 'Thank God ! Thank 
God ! ' while Bob held on to one of my hands, jerking it 
spasmodically ; and then I heard him cry out to one of the 
soldiers, 'Don't stare at me like that! I can't help it. 
You'd be as bad if you were as young.' 

* What ! ' cried a rough voice. * Why, I 'm 'most as bad, 
and I'm six and thirty ; and here's big George wiping one 

eye on his cuif.' 

'Sweat, Sergeant, sweat,' growled a rough voice, and there 
was a laugh from other three men. 

'That was a lie, George,' said the Sergeant. 'Why don't 

you own up like a man ? ' 

' Well, 'nuff to make any one turn soft when he 's cooling 
down after a fight like this. Look at them two poor fellows 

here.' 

*Ah!' came in chorus, as the men standing around bent 

down in sympathy. 

* 'Tention ! ' cried the Sergeant. * Here. Files one and 
three mount guard front and rear of this dropsical timber 
wagon. Two and four get some water. First aid here. Stop 
a minute. No ; kneel down and just rub their legs gently as 
if you were trying to take out those furrows made by the 
ropes. Why, your legs and feet are like stone, sir.' 
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*Are they?' said Denbam, quietly now, as he reached 
forward to shake the Sergeant's hand. *I didn't know I 
don't feel as if I had any le^a tit all. There,' he added 
excitedly, ' I want to shake hands with you all round. It 's 
BO much, better than being shot in the morning.' 

( ^y — ay t ' cried the men eagerly. 

* Oh, never mind our hurts.' 

* But we must, sir. I didn't know you were an orfficer at 
first,' said the Sergeant. 'I say, look at your head.' 

' I can't,' said Denham, with a faint attempt at mirth which 
was very pitiful. 

' Well, I can, sir, and you can look at your comrade's. 
Did the Boers do that too?' 

*I^o,' cried Denham fiercely ; *it was a brute of a renegade 
Irishman serving with the Boers.' 

' Is he out yonder now, sir ? ' said the Sergeant, giving his 
head a side jerk in the direction from which, in the darkness, 
came the sound of cheering and scattered shots. 

*Yes, I believe so,' said Denham. 

*Then I'm sorry for him, that's all,' said the Sergeant 
dryly. 

* All I Do you think your men are whipping them ? ' 

* Think ! ' cried the Sergeant scornfully. ' Think, sir ? 
Why, we 've got at 'em at last with the bay'net. They 've 
been playing at shooting behind a stone and firing at a target 

■targets being us till we 've been sick of it, and then up 
on horse and gallop away ; but we 've got at 'em at last with 
the bay'net, and there 's no need to think.' 

*But,' 1 cried excitedly, as I strained my ears to listen, 
' they 're coming back.' 

' Eh ? ' cried the Sergeant. ' Here, files two and four support 
one and three. Hold your fire till they 're close in, and then 

receive 'em on your bay'nets,' ' 

The two men who were chafing our deadened ankles sprang 
to their places, while my brother reached out of the side of 
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the wagon and dragged in two rifles, evidently their own, 
and Denham and I cocked the revolvers we had thrust back 
into our breasts. 

' That 's good business, gentlemen,' said the Sergeant grimly. 
*I like to see reinforcements when one 's in a tight place.' 

He patted Bob on the shoulder as my brother took his 

place beside the two soldiers at the front of the wagon, my 
father going to the back. 

* You can shoot, then, my lad 1 ' 

*0h yes,' said Bob quietly. 'My father taught me five 
years ago.' 

'That's right,' said the Sergeant, and he set the lantern on 
one side and covered it closely with one of the rugs. ' Now, 
silence. We don't want to invite attack. Here they come ! 
They 're mounted men, and they may sweep past. Hear that 
bugle 1 ' he said to me. 

* Yes,' I replied, almost below my breath. 

* Ofhcers hear them coming. Prepare for cavalry. Here 

they come. They Ve rallied, and No, no. Haik ! 

Hark! Hurrah! No, no; don'h cheer, my lads They're 

racing for their lives, and there 's a line of cavalry after 
them.' 

' Hurrah, Val ! ' shouted Denham wildly. ' Our Light 
Horse out and at 'em at last ! ' 

* Oh,' I groaned, ' and we not with them now ! * 

' But they 're sweeping after them in full charge, and 
sabring right and left. Look look ! I can see it all. No, 
no,' he groaned ; ' it 's as dark as pitch. But they 're scat 
tering them, Sergeant 1 ' 

* Like chaff, sir, and Hark at that ! ' 

Crack / crack I Two volleys lang out. 

*I hope that has not gone through to friends,' growled the 
Sergeant. * Ah, all right, gentlemen ; there goes the " Cease 
firing." They know your Light Horse have h^QH let loose. 
The Boers won't stand after this, so we may sing '^God save 
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the Queen!" ''Rule Britannia!" and the rest of it. This 
fight 's won, boys. Silence in the ranks ! ' 

He was just in time to stop a cheer, after which we 
listened to the sounds of the engagement or pursuit, now 
growing more distant, and I asked a question or two of my 
father, who now returned to my side. 

* Your aunt, my boy 1 She is safe in Pietermaritzburg, 
The farmhouse was burned to the ground, all the sheep and 
cattle commandeered, and your brother and I forced into tlie 
Boer ranks.' 

I could ask no more questions for a few moments ; but 
Denham was not restrained by his feelings, and I heard him 
ask the Sergeant : 

'But how was it you came to the help of the Light Horse, 
Sergeant 1 Did you know we were shut up 1 ' 

* !N"ot till yesterday morning or this morning at daybreak, 
sir. The General knew your corps was missing, and that 
Aiheve was a strong force of Boers camped out this way; but 
we were precious badly shut up ourselves, and could get no 
proper communicationb for want of cavalry Onr officers did 

nothing but swear about your corps for keeping away when 
they would have been so useful.' 

* But how did you get to know at last 1 ' 

'Through a big nigger dresseJ up in two white ostrich- 
feathers, a bit of skin, and an assagai and shield for walkin^c; 
stick and cloak. He brought the news, and as soon as the 
General had proved him a bit, two foot-regiments, ours and 
" YalloAv Terror Tories," were senb oflP to make a forced march. 
That black Joeboy he called himself brought us up withm 
striking distance, and then he went off to warn them in that 
old ruin that we were coming, so tliat they might be ready to 
copyrate with us.' 

' But didn't they suspect that the black might be going to 

lead you into a trap ^ ' 

'At first, sir; but when he took our young lieutenant and 
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some of our fello\vs as scouts, "with orders to slioot him on 
the slightest sign of treachery, and he sliowed us where t}ie 
Boers lay in tlie plain, and wlieic we could take posscPbion 
of a kopjo on to wiiich our men couid nuucli and act quite 
unseen, and where we could liave defended ouiselves against 
ten times our number, we knew it was all right.' 

'And you got theie unseen?' said Dcnham. 

'That's right, sir; and then the Colonel in command of 
both lots let this C?ystal I\Jinstrel go to warn the CLivahy.' 

*He lias done his work eleveily, Sergeant, or our corps 
could not have worked with you so mcIL' 

* That 's right again, sir. I quite took to th?it chap, Jo(^boy, 
as he called himself ; but it 's a ji t} he 's so jolly black.' 

I had been Ustcnmg quiotly nliilo all t)ns t.ilk went on; 
but, witli a heavy an(i fast increasing feeling of depression, 
I could restrain myself no longer, and exel.\imed, *0h 
l)enh<mi, suppose the poor fellow 's killed ! ' 

* "WHiat, sir ! ' cried the Sergeant cheerily. * Killed ? AVho S 
to kill a chap like tliat on a dark night? ZS'obody could see 
where to hit. Eesi'les, }ie g0P=i tln-on^h giass and bu=^h(S and 
rocks like a shoit, thick ])oa constiuctor. He'll turn up all 
right. Hurrah ! Hear that ? ' 

We could hear, distinctly enou^di, repeated bugle calls and 
the frantic cheering of our men. Our little forces had gained 
a complete victory, scattering the enemy in all directions, 
the morning light showing the terrible destruction caused by 
our onslaught. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 



A CLEAR SKY. 




I^HE rising sun showed that the enemy had dis- 
appeared ; but ample stores had been secured 
for those who had so long suffered severe 
privations. 

' Val,' said Denham, *we must ride with our 
troop this week.' 

* Of course,' I said cheerfully ; but I had my doubts. 
Some time later, after we hai met our comrades again, 

we had a long visit from the Colcnel. 

* Look here, young fellows,' he said ; 'you Ve both invalids 
and cripples, so 1 11 wait till you 'le well before I have an 
inquiry into your conduct in leaving the fort without leave. 
I 'm too busy now, and you are both too weak ; but it will 
wait a bit. This matter must be thoroughly investigated.' 

*He'll never say another word about it, Val,' prophesied 
Denham. 

He never did. 

Immediately after our interview w^ith our Colonel, Denham 
and I lay in our wagon ours by right of conquest — with 
the doctor looking at our injuries in evident perplexity. 

' I never saw such a pair of scamps,' he said. * Why, 
if every man behaved in the same way the life of a regi- 



mental surgeon wouldn't be worth living, 
enough to attend to. Always in trouble.' 



Just as if I hadn't 
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* Don't bully us, doctor,' said Denliam , 'we're both in 
such pain.* 

'Of course you are, my dear boys; so I'm going to have 
this wagon made into a sick room for you.' 

' Into a what 1 ' cried Denham. * Xonsense ; we want to 
join the ranks again to morrow.' 

' I suppose so,' said the doctor fiercely ; ' but you 
will not. Your wrists are bad enough, but look at your 
legs.' 

* Bah ! Hideous ! ' cried Denham. ' Who wants to look at 
them 1 ' 

* Then your head 's not healed. Xow, my dear boys, 
experience has told me that in this country very slight 
injuries develop into terrible ulcers and other blood poison 
ing troubles. That renegade beast you tell me about is tu 
answer for your limbs being in a very bad condition, and it 
will take all I know to set them right.' 

'But, doctor, I wouldn't have cared if they were good 
honest wounds.' 

* All wounds are wouuH^^ sir^ and injuries are injuries, to 
a surgeon. Frankly, neither of'you must put a foot to the 
ground for weeks.' 

' Oh doctor 1 ' we exclaimed together. 

*My dear boys, trust me,' he said. 'I want to see you 

stout men, not cripples on crutches, and How dare 

you, you black looking scoundrel ! ' 

* Joeboy ! ' we shouted together excitedly. * Jump in. 
Hurrah ! ' 

As the doctor had spoken we noticed Joeboy 's black face, 
with gleaming eyes and grinning mouth, rising above the big 
box at the end of the wajxon. He \vanted no further orders, 



but swung himself in lightly. 

' Um ? ' he exclaimed. * Boss Val, Boss Denham right ? ' 
*Yes,' I cried, holding out my hand, which he took. 

* Joeboy, you frightened me ; I thouglit you were killed.' 
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' Um 1 Joeboy killed 1 What for 1 Been look all among 
tlie dead ones and broken ones ; um dead quite.* 
'Who's dead?' I cried. 

* Um? Ugly white boss captain, Irish boss Boer. Joeboy 
meant to kill um, but um run away too.' 

* That will do,' said the doctor. * Just listen to my orders 
before I go off to the poor fellows waiting for me. You two 
are not to set foot to the ground. Promise me. I '11 let 
you keep that black fellow to lift you about. He will do 
so, I suppose?' he added, turning to me. 

* He wdl. He 'd be only too glad.' 

The doctor rose, nodded, and went away ; and soon after 
we had visits from the colonels of both the regiments, and 
from the young captain who had saved us from the zeal of his 
men, all these visitors congratulating us warmly upon our 
escape, and praising Joeboy for his bravery. 

That afternoon we were on the march in what Denham 
called our peripatetic hospital ; but he was not happy. Pain 
and disappointment seemed always uppermost in spite of 
the friendly attentions we received from his brother-officers. 

* Yes, it 's all very good of you,' he said sadly ; ' but fancy 
being laid aside now, after the Boers have been thrashed and 
there 's nothing to do but give them the finishing cuts to 
make them behave better in the future.' 

As days glided by, Denham, to his surprise, learned that 

there was no more fighting to do. 

First of all, our little forces of the Light Horse and the 
infantry were depressed by the news that the General, with 
the main body, had met with a terrible reverse from the 
Boers, whose peculiar way of fighting had stood them in 
good stead and made up for the qualities they lacked. 

Thus the making of history rolled on ; and, to the rage 
and indignation of the fighting men, the order went forth 
that there was to be peace ; that the troops were to be 
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withdrawn, volunteers disbanded, and everything settled by 
diplomacy and treaty. I need not go into that matter ; my 
father only shook his head and said that such an arrange 
nient could never mean lasting peace. 

*I'm glad the fighting is over, my boys,' father said to 
Denham, who was sharing our new temporary home. 

' Oh, Mr Moray,' he replied, ' how can you talk like that 1 ' 
' Because I am a man of the ploughshare and not of the 
sword. I want to get back to my quiet farming life again, 
and that is impossible while war devastates the land.' 

* But you '11 never start a home again in the old place 1 ' 
' !N'ever,' said my father * never.' 

* No,' I said ; * the Boers ruined you. They ought to be 

made to pay.' 

*I^ot ruined, Val,' said my father, 'though the burning 
and destruction meant a serious loss ; but I had not been idle 
all the years I was there, and I dare say we can soon raise a 
home in Natal, where we can be at peace. Nature is very 
kind out iiere in this sunny, fruitful land; and I dare say 
when Mr Denham comes to see us, as I hopo hp will often do 
in the future, we can make him as comfortable as in the past 
days when the farm was younger, and perhaps find him a 
little hunting and shooting within reach.' 

* You '11 come, Denham 1 ' I said. 

' Come ? Too much, I 'm afraid. I 'm to have no move 
soldiering, I hear. I Ve been corresponding with my people, 
and asking my father if it is possible for me to get into the 
regulars. He wrote back " No," with three lines underneath, 
and said I must go back to stock raising till my country 
wants me again to unsheath the sword.' 

' Well,' said my father, smiling, * what do you say to that?' 

'Nothing at all, sir,' repliei Denham, with a smile. 
* Somehow I always do what I 'm told.' 

'That's what makes him such a good soldier, father,' I 
said, laughing. 
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'Do you hear that, Cob?' said Denhara. * Yon onglit to 
take example from me. But, I bay, can't we have the hoi sea 
out for a run ? ' 

'Of course,' said my father, 'if you feel strong enough.' 

•-Oh, I'm strong enough now,' replied Denliam. *]S"othing 
whatever 's the matter, except that one leg gives way some 
times. Here, let's go and rouse up Joeboy. "Will you come 
with us, Bob ? ' 

That question was unnecessary ; and soon Joeboy the 
faithful and true had brought round Sandho, Denliam's 
horse, and a ^ne young cob the black had captured on 
the night of the fight and given to my brother. 

The horses Avere all fresh and sprightly from want of work ; 
and when the three were brought to the veranda of the faim 
which my father had leased far a time, Aunt Jenn^^ who 
had rejoined us, and was looking as if nothing had occurred 

warned us to be careful, for the horses looked very fresh. 

We promised to be careful, and were off cantering towards 
the veldt, the horses soon making the dust fly beneath their 
lioofs in a wild gallop. 

*0h Val,' cried Denham, with flashing eyes, 'isn't this 
glorious 1 ' 

' Delightful,' I rephed. 

'Doesn't it make you think of being in the troop once 
more 1 ' 

' ]^o,' I said bluntly; *and I hope we shall never again 
nde knee to knee to cut down men.' 

'But if the need should arise,' he shouted, 'you would 
volunteer again yes, and you too, Bob ? ' 

' Of course,' cried my brother, flushing ; ' and so would YaV 

'You hear that, Val?' said Denham. 'Don't say you 
wouldn't come and help ? ' 

' How can 1 1 ' was my reply. ' This is sandy Africa, with 
savages who might rise at any time ; but I am English born, 
with a touch of Scottish blood, I believe.' 
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■* I've got a dash of Irish in mine/ said Denham. ' I say, 
shall we ever see Moriarty again ^ 

*1 hope not,' I answered, turning led up to my hair. 

* I don't want to see him now,' Denham said. ' But 
answer my question, Val. Will you Volunteer again if a bad 
time conies ? ' 

'So long as you mount a horse, and want me,' I answered. 

It was very stupid and boyi-sh ; but we were excited, I 
suppose, with the motion of our horses and the elasticity of 
the mtjrning air. Just then Bob rose in his stirrups in answer 
to a sign from Denham, clapped his fist to his mouth, and 
brought forth a capital imitation of a trumpet's blast, which 
made the horses stretch out and tear away close together over 
the open veldt as if in answer to the cry which thrilled 
me with recollections. For Denham, too, had risen in his 
stirrups, thrown his hand above his head, and shouted, 
' Charge ! * 



THE END. 
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